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A LEAF FROM MY LIFE. 



PERHAPS the experience of one who i 
has partly succeeded where so many 
others have failed, may warn others 
*' how strait is the gate, and narrow the 
way " that leads to authorship, and " how 
few there be that find it." I am not ad- 
dressing those who can lock themselves in 
libraries free from interruption, with no 
heavier cares weighing upon them, divid- 
ing their thoughts Alternately between 
their real and imaginary worlds. 

I speak to those to whom the rising sun 
brings daily work ; whose responsibuities 
as wife, mother, hostess and friend press 
heavily upon them ; my fair sisters who 
are Mkb fair lilies at sixteen, and so like 
withered ones at thirty, by an overtax of 
their mental and physical powers. 

I do not remember the period that I did 
not have a disposition to vmte. It was 
the fondest dream of my early childhood ; 
for oft would I leave the loved home-cir- 
cle, where I was ever a petted child, and 
go to the garret or some place of seclusion 
and there, with a crumpled piece of paper 
and pencil, put my thoughts down in 
pot-hook style and worse composition. 

In girl-hood, this day-dream still thrilled 
my whole being. To be an authoress was 
the lovely mark to which all my ambi- 
tions tended. While in boarding school, 
two years' hard study kept dow;i the af- 
flatus—but it was not dead, but sleeping. 
I was always high in composition uiere, 
and helped others through the dreaded 
Fridays, which rendered me quite a favor- 
ite where, otherwise, I would have been 
scarce companionable, owing to my 
haughty disposition. 

]^ iirs^ appearance in print was in com- 
position form— the subject, " My School- 
mates Ten V ears Hence " — ^published in 
the Western Recorder^ a religious periodi- 
cal. This composition caused me many 
hours' hard study, as it was written in 
French and translated into English. But 
I was am{)ly remunerated for aU my pains 
one morning, on picking up the paper and 
flnding my composition in print, which 
my kmd preceptor had published as a 
pleasant surprise for me. I imagined the 
letters were emblazoned, and the more I 
gazed upon them, the brighter they be- 
came, until I imagined myself no ordinary 
being. I had a mission to fill. Yes I 1 
must write — ^I must win fame I 1 would 
make a Hannah Moore, Number Two. 



Already I cpuld raise the misty vail of 
the future, and see my brow festooqed 
with the draperies of classic lore, and 
wreathed with the rare flowers of litera- 
ture. Yes I I could see myself standing 
upon the lofty pinnacles of fame, far at;)ove 
the rugged crags of doubt and difficulty, 
whose walls were scarred with the tokens 
of old wars, and flaming with names 
carved upon them by earnest determina- 
nation. Nay I I could see myself drink- 
ing rich draughts from the fount where 
earth's million's strive vainly for a single 
drop to cool their fevered ambitions. I 
could even see gifted though less fortu- 
nate ones, groping for keys to unlock the 
mysteries which I hkd solved. A dansrer- 
ous and fearful height for a boarding 
school miss of scarce sixteen summers to 
ascend. ^ 

Take warning, my young co-laborers in 
the fleld, and don't ascend too rapidly, 
lest you get a fall from the dizzy heights, 
which wfll so cripple you that it will take 
a whole liiie of toil to get high enough to 
even get a glimpse of the lofty pinnacles of 
fame, where you once stood in such gor- 
geous splendor — in imagination I 

Such has been the fate of your humble 
servant. My father was a minister of flne 
literary attainmenis and taste, and lie 
would often tell me that I had a superior 
gift of composition and, if I would culti- 
vate it, I would make a woman he would 
be proud of some day. This only added 
a new impulse to my overwrought imagi- 
native power, for I always regarded my 
father with a reverence bordering on idol- 
atry, and to secure his happiness and ap- 
probation 1 would toil with a maddening 
fury. 

My mother was a woman of superior 
intellect, and could, perhaps, see at a 
glance that her daughter was only ah or- 
dinary composition of flesh and blood, and 
if she reached forth her hand to pluck a 
laurel from the wreath of fame, she would 
withdraw it pierced with many a thorn, 
and only a broken lily in her grasp — 
which has proved true. I kept up scrib- 
bling with unwearied zeal, writing essays 
and short stories, until 1 married, which 
occurred a short time after I graduated. 
In the golden days of honey-moon, love 
guided my fingers, and many a story is- 
sued from my pen garlanded with rays so 
bright that one would fail to find tht^m 
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on this ten^estrial globe. But in the lirst 
five years of niy married life, so fraught 
with housekeeping and baby-tending, the 
farcyr scribendi was pretty well kept down, 
out the inherent disease, though long con- 
cealed, is sure as death, and will come 
out. 

One day 1 was embroidering some soft 
merino for one of my little ones. I said to 
myself : 

" My life is too narrow— so common, so 
poor I 1 will break through it once 
more, amd see if I cannot bring forth some- 
thing brilliant that my husband will be 
proud of— that he will not be ashamed to 
point me out to his friends and say : ^ She 
18 my wife.' '* 

I could at least reach forth and cull the 
wayside flowers that 1 had so much en- 
joyed in earlier life, and twine them In a 
simple wreath about my brow that it 
might look fresher. By consulting my 
mirror, I could see' the lines of care im- 
pressed upon my face — so I Imagined that 
by festooning my brow with an evergreen 
of literature, I should never grow old. 
One day I read in a literary paper pub- 
lished in the East an ofier of two hundred 
and flfty dollars for the best story of 
American life. There I if I could write a 
prize-story, it would at once give me a 
place in the literary world. 1 went to 
work immediately — had plenty of materi- 
als to use, it being in the beginning of the 
late civil war. 1 laid my plot In Dixie's 
sunny land and, contrary to my own po- 
litical predilections and social sympathies, 
drew a ttrrlble picture of Soutliern des- 
potism. I wrote on and on, scarce noting 
time In its flight ; and far worse, my hus- 
band and children had almost learned to 
whisper when they came near my sanc- 
tum, lest they should Interrupt me, and 
thereby incur my frowns. Fortunately, 1 
had in my hduse at that time, that rare 
prodigy, a good servant, who took more 
interest in my domestic aftairs than I did 
myself ; consequently my husband was 
not driven to a restaurant for his meals, 
and my children were kept as tidy as my 
nelsfhbors'. Well, my story WdS at last 
finished and sent to the editor, and 1 anx- 
iously awaited news from It. 1 kept my 
own counsel, as I wished to surprise my 
husband if I succeeded, and didn't want his 
sympathies if I tailed. In truth, I wanted 
to ascertain the true estimate that he 
placed upon my writings, as I sent that 
story with a new signature. 

My anxiety was soon put to flight, for 
in less than two weeks, 1 received a polite 
note of acceptance from the editor, accom- 
panied by a check for the money Hoigh- 



ho I I was nearly beside myself with joy. 
I did not care a cent for the check. Fame 
was the bauble I was reaching after, and 
I now had hold upon it, and I meant 
never to loosen my grasp until I had rea- 
lized some of my wndly cherished day- 
dreams. Alexander, when he had con- 
quered the world, did not feel that he had 
accomplished more than L had, when I 
gave the paper to my husband one morn- 
ing with the story commenced, written 
by a new authoress. He gave a gruflf 
" hum I *' when he saw the heading, for 
he had no very keen rtlish for Northern 
literature founded on the rebellion. How- 
ever, he read the story closely for two or 
three weeks, and I watched him carefully. 
Finally, one evening I asked him how he 
liked it. He replied that ** it was an effort 
gotten up by some starved authoress, who 
had seized tne present state of affairs to 
win a name by showing false color-, know- 
ing that lies would always sell better than 
truths," but he admitted that the plot 
was well gotten up. But his closing re- 
marks to me did nor heal the wound. 
They were these: ** I want my little wife 
to save her pen and paper and have her 
brain refreshed to heal the ghastly wounds 
made by the cruel inroads of war." ' 

That story, with my husband's criti- 
cism, taught me an important le.-son, that 
I would in future keep out of the roaring 
billows of politics, and lay ray plots In 
social life, leaving the field clear for great 
ships, such as Harriet Beecher Stowe. [ ' 
made a full confession to my husband, 
who urged u e to keep on, which I did, 
devoting myself with a mad fury, border- 
ing on maniac frenzy, for three years, for- 
getting my responsibilities to my Uod, 
my home, and my fellow creatures. At 
last 1 was aroused by a visit from the An- 
arel of Death, who culled one of the bright- 
est jewels that encirded love's coronet, 
and added it as a new trophy to his crown, 
and left me with a sad feeling at my heart. 
But I severed the shackles that held me 
with such an iron grasp, and devoted my 
time alternately between my family and 
pen, endeavoring to lighten up the dark 
places In my home, which had been dark- 
ened by my seclusion from the family cir- 
cle. The grim monster still claimed an- 
other victim from my hoUv^ehold band. 
With unerring aim he pointed his sickle at 
the husband and father, and then my 
heart was made to sigh a mournful, mel- 
ancholy dirge, and 1 longed to loose the 
clay fetters which bound me to earth, that 
I might soar far above the sordid things 
of time, where I would no longer be fa^ 
clnated by the glittering bauble of fame, 
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whose shining pinnacles and burnished 
parapets were ever beckoning me onward. 
Ah. well I knew that the gorgeous wall 
_ which encircled the edifice of fame, con- 
cealed sackcloth and ashes for all who 
coveted its treasures. There is no palace 
on this broad green earth where the reaper 
does not come. No temple so lofty where 
jewels can be stored which the hand of 
time cannot demolish. 

Many of the massive stones which once 
formed the coveted summit of the Temple 
of Fame have, little by little, crumbled 
away, and the names inscribed thereon 
ha^e sunk into the sea of forgetfulness 
to give place to others far more or less 
brilliant. 

Feeling all this, yet my mania still re- 
mained to write, which 1 continued to do, 
though in moderation. I kept down the 
mad iury, which guided me the first few- 
years of my life, as an authoress. Instead 
of my sleep being murdered by the con- 
stant tax on my brains, absent-minded, 
nervous, and ho low-eyed, I slept in hal- 
cyon quiet, conversed with life and vigor, 
engaged in romps with my children, and 
enioyed life vigorously. 

while breathing this new atmosphere, I 
again yielded to the soft, sweet pleadings 
of love, and gave my happiness into the 
keeping of one whose melting blue eyes 
and sunny temper completely won iny 
heart; and, with poverty staring me in 
the face, I married him, whose only for- 
tune was a noble, generous heart, unwav- 
ering principle, and a highly cultivated 
intellect. 

Now I come to the practical part of my 
story. I want my sisters in the field to 
turn a deaf ear to the continual harangue 
that house-keeping and story- writing will 
• not go together, no more than oil and 
water will unite. It is all stuff, gotten up 
by some masculine despot to discourage 
sensitive women. I do not believe the 
world will ever produce a female Shakes- 
peare or Millon, nor a woman's hand 
write grand orations, or create beauty like 
Apollo's; but I do believe it is iust as nec- 
essary to have her pen wielded to soften 
the hard, rough places in life, as it is to 
have her presence to light up the home of 
man with joy ahd sunshine. Let the pen 
of man be strong and stirring — wielding a 
mighty influence over the hideous forms of 
despotism, tearing up by the roots every 
fibre of tyranny that may dare shoot forth 
k poisonous sprig in the genial garden of 
Liberty. But let the pen of woman be 
wielded In strewing soft, sweet flowers 
over bloody battle grounds, and smooth- 
ing down deep lurrows made by shot and 



shell. Let her theme be soft, sweet and 
beautiful. Let her open a gate in the gar- 
den of Nature, where tired spirits can 
enter, and revel amid roses so bright and 
fragrant that the atmosphere will be laden 
with sweet odor. Let her pen be used as 
a refiner— purifying and ennobling so- 
ciety, removing everything that is coarse 
and rough, as the refiner's fire that sepa- 
rates the di'oss from the pure gold. And 
when you hear a masculine laugh sarcas* 
tically, and nudge his companion, saying, 
*' There goes an authores — 1 will wager 
that her stockings are minus heels." No 
such stuff, sir. You doubtless get your 
Information (or slang, more properly 
termed) from that pretty, doll-faced wife 
of yours, who never had an idea higher 
than ribbons and laces ; and, in truth, no 
room for brains Inside of a head that car- 
ries so large a waterfall ; besides, no time 
for aught else save dressing and making 
fashionable calls. Take your wife, sir, 
and place her within the circle of a read- 
ing club, composed of intellectual gentle- 
men and ladies, who meet, perhaps, once 
a week, to read classic literature, or dis- 
cuss some subject of a high order, calcu- 
lated to expand the mind, and she will 
lack just as much as you imagine our sis- 
ter's stockings do of heels. Don't think, 
because we scribble a little, that it dis- 
qualifies us for every other duty. It is 
true that writing can be cjirried to excess, 
as I did in the first years of my experience. 
Just in the same manner can woman bow 
at the shrine of fashion, until she will 
become crazed, and not only render her 
husband's home barren of sunshine, but 
bankrupt in purse. I can fulfill my domes- 
tic duties, laugh and romp with my chil- 
dren, converse with my husband, and not 
only darn my stockings, but wash them, 
and then have surplus to devote half my 
time to wriUng. 

When I have become weary of the du- 
ties of life, and feel a little irritable, then 
just let me unbar the srate of my writing 
sanctum, and get one fleeting glimpse of 
what is within, to tune my lyre, then I can 
come forth refreshed and invigorated to 
begin the battles of life anew, ready to 
meet my husband with a smile, luid my 
children with caresses. 

Then, sister-laborers in the field, don't 
wear your bodies out, and overwork your 
brains, seeking for fame, for it is a bauble 
that will burst in your grasp, and dissolve 
in vapid air. 

The cypress of disappointment lurks be- 
neath the most gorgeous flowers of fame. 
Turn away from the shrine as a devotee, 
and write to enlarge your faculties, to cul- 
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' tivate jour ' mental beipg, and gradually 
God will aid you to strew soft, sweet flow- 
ers all along the highway, and as others 
pass, they will be regaled with the swuet 

gerfume arising from them. Devote a few 
ours each day to feed your intellect, and 
you will not only be progressing but ad- 
vancing others. By so doing you will en- 
graven your name on the hearts of thou- 
sands of way-worn travelers. Write 
something that will soothe a convulsed 
heart, thac will calm a troubled spirit, that 
will give rest to a tired soul. In a word, 
gentle sisters, endeavor to raise the mind 
of man higher than merely the accumula- 
tion of dollars and cents ; tell him to leave 
care in his counting-room, and give him 
something nice to read, by which his mind 
will become refreshed. Teach him, wo- 
itnan, to seek a higher and more exalted 
field in which to move than merely to 
promenade the streets, with the body 



decked with ribbons and laces, while the 
mind is an uncultivated garden of foul 
weeds. But don't exclude the light from 
your own home circle while dispensing it 
to others. Let your little ones go in and 
out at will, take your pen, and mark your 
paper if they choose, only tell them that 
they* will cause you trouble if they do, and 
they will learn to respect your rights from 
love. 

If your husband wants a button sewed 
on, lay your pen down and perform that 
duty with a smiling face, and I will insure 
you that the first time you ask him for a 
good book you will find it on your table 
soon after. 

If God has given you the glorious gift 
to write, don't abuse it, but improve it ; 
do not imagine that it disqualifies you for 
domestic or social enjoyment, far from it ; 
it only enlarges your capabilities to enjoy 
life on a larger and grander scale. 
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FIAT a lovely iii^lit it was— a 
jiflimpse of i)aradiiso in this lower 
world of ours, so clear, so soft, so 
bciiutlful. 1 wandered out on the 
balcony, tired of the hot, crowded ball 
room, and with halt closed eyes, leaned 
against the ])i liars and listened. The 
band was playing Weber's last waltz, 
and the sweet, saustrain harmonized well 
with the still, tranquil beauty ot the 
moonli<jfht ni^ht, and tilled my breast 
with that straiijii^e melancholy which music 
so ollen inspires. • 

There were two lar<fe <i:lass doors open- 
in<f out on the balcony on which I stood, 
and I wat<;hed the figures of the dancers 
as they floated li*!:htly Jiround the long 
room. One in particular 1 watched — the 
belle of the ball room — the reigning beauty 
and toast, and the most confirmed flirt 
that ever made havoc in a <j:entleman's 
heart. She looked like a queen, so regal 
and beautiful, sliming in velvet and dia- 
monds, and right royally she reigned over 
the crowd of adorers, by whom she was 
ever surrounded. We had been school- 
mates together, Nora and I ; and in those 
happy days, when we ate chalk and slate 
pencils, 1 little dreamed that she, my 
warm-hearted little friend, would ever 
turn out the heartless flirt she was now. 

The dance was over, and I saw her take 
her partner's arm witli an indolent grace 
that became her so well, for a promenade. 
I did not wonder at the earnest devotion 
with which that partner hung over her; 
for never did a more bewitching syren 
lead the lords of creation to destruction. 
The dark handsome face with its lustrous 
midnight eyes, and red, smiling lips — ah! 
how fair and how treacherous it was. 
The words of a poem I had many times 
read came to me as 1 watched her: 

•*Thcrc was a tender beauty in her face, 

A Hmilc like ina*^ic, 
A mystic smile in her soft dark eyes 

Half gay, half tragic, 
As if the better angel of life 

At times were grieving 
To find that one so fair and young could be 

Ever deceiving." 

J 



With a half s»gh 1 turned away, and 
looked at the high solemn stars, aiid lis- 
tening to the dreamy, delicious music, fell 
into a reverie wherein Nora Mar, the belle 
and cofjjuette, had no part, when a stnall 
hand fell lightlj' (m my shoulder, and U 
silvery voice sounded in my ear. I looked 
up, and Nora, in her dark regal beaut}', 
stood before me. 

"Dreaming, mon cher, or composing a 
sonnet to the moon — which?" 

"Neither, Nora; but was, in truth, won- 
dei ing ho w many hearts you had broken 
to-night Come, confess to your old 
friend.' 

"Wi.'ll, let me see," said Nora, begin- 
ning to coimt on her fingers mockinglv, 
"there's Mr. Sloan, the conceited JSoutli- 
ern gentleman — he's one, and Mr. Earl, 
the millionaire — he's two, and the be- 
witching Will Courtney — he's three; that 
is all, I think, ray dear, and they have lol- 
lowed me like my shadow the whole eviMi- 
ing. Heaven defend me from more this 
time. Oh, dear, how tired 1 am." 

"Tired ot flirting, I hope. Oh, Nora 
Mar, I wonder that you are not asliamed 
of yourself, deludinor poor, artless, unsus- 
pecting young men in this fashion. Where 
do you expect to go to, I should like to 
know, when you cross the dark river?" 

She laughed a short wicked laugh, and 
played with her fan. 

"What would you have, Daisy? They 
will make love to me, and how can I heljf) 
it? If 1 don't jilt them, they will jilt me ; 
and so — and so I prefer being on the safe 
side ; fair in war, isn't it ?" 

"What a delighttul opin'on you have of 
mankind. Are you altogether heartless, 
Nora, please tell me?" 

"By no means ; I flatter myself I have 
as much of that romantic appendaire as 
most of my fellow worms. Like Mrs. 
Skewton, I am all heart " and she laughed 
her quiet, malicious laugh again. 

"Then why don't you fall in love like a 
reasonable being, and get married, and 
have done with it, and not keep shilly- 
I shallying with a score at a tlme«" 
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"Fall in love indeed ! I liad rather be 
excused," said Nora, with an expressive 
shru^. "1 tried that once, and ^ot enough 
of it to last me my life time. It is a game 
I will never play again, weve?-." 

"?W in love," said I. incredulously; 
"are the heavens about to fall? You who 
don't know the meaning of the wonl ex- 
cept from your dictionary ; lie, for shame, 
Nora Mar." 

"And yet it is true, strange as it may 
seem, and you will lau*rh, but I tell you 
trulr, the thought of it gives me a pain at 
my heart even to-night. 1 am done with 
loving for my life-time, Daisy." 

"Well, wonders will never cease. Do 
tell me about it, Nora, dear." 

"Would you really care to know about 
this miracle V" 

"1 really would." 

"It is not interesting, or strange, or even 
new. The most everyday story you ever 
heard, Daisy." 

"No matter, I should like to hear it, 
Nora Mar in love ! lla ! ha ! what a par- 
agon he must have been." 

"He was no paragon, either of beauty 
or genius. Wait, 1 will show you his por- 
trait," 

I had noticed that Nora had always 
worn a small gold chain around her neck, 
but I never knew what was in tlie locket 
attached. Now she handed it to me and 
told me to look inside, i did so, and saw 
a handsome, fair, resolute, and somewhat 
boyish face. The lar^^e clear eyes looked 
up with a gay, laughing light, and the 
dark, curling hair was brushed carelessly 
off a high, bold forehead. Tlie mouth was 
perfect, and was just shaded by a dark 
moustache, and altogether it was a frank, 
bright and handsome face as I ever looked 
on — the face of a happy, careless, free- 
hearted boy. Somethintic in his laughing 
eye produced an answering smile from me, 
and Nora, leaning against the balcony, saw 
it and quietly said, "Well, does it please 
you?" 

"Yes, Hike it; it is handsome, frank 
and expressive of a bright genial heart. 
It pleases me particularly. And you loved 
him, Nora?" 

**With my whole heart, as I will never 
love again, Daisy." 

"And did he love you, my beautilul 
friend?" 

"No. I thought he did once, but 1 
know he never cud. Ah, it was a pleasant 
dream, and the sharpest pang 1 ever felt 
was the awakening from it. Would you 
think, Daisy, the owner of those soft, 
clear eyes could be a practical, confirmed 
zoaJ^jfljrt?" 



"No, indeed. Was he, Nora ?" 

"Yes, as I found to my cost. Do you 
know he jilted me, ina c/ie7'e?'^ 

She smiled as she spoke, but there was 
a dark, bitter look in her large eyes which 
told the whole story. I glanced at the 
beautiful girl in open wonder. 

"Discarded you! Oh, Nora, it is im- 
possible." 

"Do you think so ? If it was 1 would 
have been a far different woman to-day. 
VV^hat a pity those we love do not always 
love us. Listen, do you hear that?" 

It was the Germim band within playing 
"Love Not." She drew a long oreatli, 
and looked up at the night sky, which was 
so quiet. 

"I have never heard it since we parted, 
Daisy, but it brings back the dull, heavy 
heart ache with which 1 listenetl to it then. 
And he — I wonder what he thinks when 
he hears it?" 

"What wiis his name, Nora?" 

"Willis Sanford. Do you know it is 
two years since I have spoken the name 
before, Daisy?" 

"Where did you imjct him ? I wish you 
would tell me all about it." 

''i promised to, didn't I? Well, it is 
over two years since I went to Saratoga, 
one summer, with Aunt Mary and the 
girls. Ah ! that summer ; it was the haj)- 
piest of my life. 1 was no tlirt then, 
Daisy." 

"I wish you could say the same now, 
Nora.' ' 

"So do r, with all my heart ; but never 
mind. I had only come out the previous 
winter, and had not yet become blase, I 
entcired into all the excursions and parties 
with delightful zest — believed in every- 
thing anaevery one with child-like confi- 
dence. What a pity that one loses faitli 
in the world as one grows older." 

"Grows older ! And how old do you 
happen to be, Mrs. Methusala?" 

** Twenty. I am falling in the sere and 
yellow Icivf, you perceive," she said with a 
laugh. 

"You are, with avengeance. Well,go on." 

"The week after our arrival he came. 
Ah, I remember the evening so well ; we 
were indulging in a hop in the saloon, 
when I heard an unusual bustle and ex- 
citement near the door, and gay voices 
were giving gay welcomes in laughing 
tones. Wondering what new arrivals the 
merry greeting was for, I tiirew myself on 
a seat and watched the group until they 
suddenly dispersed ; and I saw my cousin 
Nettie coming toward me leaning on his 
arm— the one love of my life. What are 
you laughing at, Daisy ?" 
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**Your sentimental tones— <^o on, Nora, 
pray pardon me." 

'•Ah, you may laugh at such thinfcs, 
Daisy, but it was no laughing thing to 
me. I thought as you did just now — that 
I never saw a handsomer face. But I 
knew, even with my short experience, the 
proprieties too well to let him sc^e [ thought 
so. Nettie introduced up, and Willis asked 
me to waltz with him, and I did. Such a 
beautiful waltzer he was — so graceful and 
easy. Well, what are you laugliing at 
now, you prosaic creature?" 

"Your enthusiasm ; the idea of your go- 
in*^ into ecstacies over a man's dancing. 
Who would think, Nora, you were ever 
Buch a goose?" 

"I tell you again, it is no small matter 
for a man to be a good dancer, in my f-yes, 
and in that of most girls, too — and Willis, 
I never saw such a beautiful dancer. I 
thought so then and I have thought so ever 
since, Daisy, and 1 will ever tliink tlie 
same while I live." 

"Oh, of course, he was perfection. 
Every girl thinks the individual she hap- 
pens to be in love with is. A happy de- 
lusion, from whicli tliey awaken a week 
or so after they are married to this precious 
darling, to this model liero, to this para- 
gon of excellence. What next, pray go 
on." 

Nora started up in a passion — "Upon 
my word, Daisy, you are the most pro- 
voking, sarcastic, disagreeable girl I ever 
had the misfortune to meet. If you don't 
. stop your sneering, sarcastic tone, 1 won't 
say another word." 

"1 cry your mercy," said I laughingly. 
"1 surrender at discretion. Go on, did you 
fall in love with him or his dancing first?" 

"I don't know. I did not know what 
love meiint, save from hear-say, until that 
night. We waltzed, then strolled tog(;th- 
er to look at the moonlight, and talk, and 
quote poetry, and listen to the music, 
wbicli all had a new and dreamy delight 
to me — the old story, you see. Daisy, 
were you ever in love?', 

"Mel Heaven forbid. Why?" 

"Because if you want to keep heart- 
whole, never stroll by moonlight with a 
handsome fellow, who quotes poetry and 
sings 'Love Not.' If you do, your doom 
is sealed." 

'*Did Willis sing 'Love Not'?" 

"Yes ; how that band recalls it now. I 
had heard it often before, but never as he 
sung it on that night— it did sound the 
most touching thing on earth. You may 
laugh — you are given to that sort of thing 
you know— bnt my eyes were full of tears 
s^^when he stopped." 
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"You wore ;i little goose, and he" — 

"He smiled and said he liked 'Jim Crow' 
better. Wasn't that a confession to 
make?" 

"Yes; but go on." 

"That evening I learned my first lesson 
in love. I listened to the song of 'Love 
Noti' and heard the last note of it with an 
additional blending of pleasure and pain. 
I know the gentle pressure of his hand 
at parting sent a thrill to my very heart ; 
and under the bright, penetrating glance 
of his clear, blue eyes, my own fell in soft 
blushes. I don't think I could blush now 
if I tried, Daisy." 

"I don't think you could, either. Who 
ever heard of a fashionable belle blushing? 
Did Willis cast his eyes down and ^blush, 
too, Nora?" 

"No, indeed ! Don't ask such absurd 
questions. Hark! What was that?" 

The balcony door was ajar, and I fan- 
cied l saw some one come out and disap- 
pear in the shadow near. 

"It was nothing," said I. "Some one 
came out. Go on ; I am anxious." 

"[ am afraid ray dreams were disturbed 
that night by the glances of blue eyes, and 
the gleaming of curling hair; and that his 
name was the first in my heart when I 
awoke. I am afraid, too, that the thought 
of seeing him at breakfast table caused me 
to tak(i particular pains with my toilet, 
and hurry down in such a flutter of spirits. 
If so, my haste was rewarded, for he was 
the lirst person I met, and there was a sec- 
ond edition of the blushing and cast down 
of eyes of the previous evening performed 
on the spot.'* 

"Why, Nora," I exclaimed, "what a 
simpleton you must have been. Why, he 
could tell with half an eye that you were 
dead in love with him, couldn't he?" 

"Of course he could — he knew it from 
the first as well as you do now ; but how 
was I to help it; it was no new thing for 
him, though, for the girls fell in love with 
him wherever he went — and I was as great 
an idiot as any of the rest. I cannot tell 
how it was. I had seen men far hand- 
somer in my time, and 1 never gave them 
a thought, but there was a nameless fas- 
cination about Willis — a gay, dashing, care- 
less freedom, that irresistibly won all 
hearts, and I was so charmed by his way 
that I loved him long before I knew ic, 
with no flimsy school-girl love, either ; but 
one that is destined to last for a life time. 
Is all this sentiment boring you, Daisy ?" 

'*0h, go on ; it is no matter, I can stand 
it, I guess. I will take a dose of strength- 
ening cordial on retiring to brace my 
over-taxed nerves^" aald L wltlv ^^vn^x 
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Nora looked daggers at me for a mo- 
ra en t, then burst out into a loud laugh, 
exclaiming : 

**WelJ,l don't wonder at your credulity. 
Sentiment from Nora Mar must sound 
rather oddly ; but the past comes looming 
up before me so strangely to-night that I 
hardly know myself. And that morning, 
it seems only like yesterday, Willis pro- 
posed a walk, and we went, 1 don't know 
where nor what we talked about ; but I do 
know we were gone two hours, and that 
we tidked all the way, and that 1 came 
back with a happy glow on my face and a 
warm flutter at my heart that 1 never felt 
before. Some half a dozen were lounging 
about the piazza of the hotel as we came 
up, and smiles and glances were ex- 
changuU as they saw us." 

" 'Here come our truants.' cried Nettie. 
'We thought we never were going to see 
you again. Why, Nora, what n as come to 
you diis mornmg. Look at her, good 
tolks, one would think she had received a 
baptism. What a radiant face.' 

*' 'Perhaps Mr. Sanford can account for 
it,' said another. 'A morning walk seems 
to agree with our pretty Nora.' 

**Blushing, and half angry, I broke away 
from them, and ran up to my room, fol- 
lowed by Nettie." 

" •'My dear Nora,* she said,half laughing, 
half serious, "do take care of your neart, 
and don't let Willis Sanford get it, for, 1 
promise you, it will be lost love. He is 
not % marrying man, for one thing, and he 
is a professional flirt-— perfect lady-killer. 
So take care, ma chere cotmwe." 

''No danger," said I, pettishly. "I am 
not afraid of him. Falling in love is a 
complaint lam not much troubled with, 
is it?' 

'** Well, I always thought so up to the 
present,' said Nettie ; 'but you certainly 
bcjtrayed incipient symptoms of it this 
morning. So f, at least thought, Nora, 
and I deem it no harm to put you on your 
guard.' 

"Forewarned is forearmed, laughed I, as 
I hastened down to breakfast. I will hc^d 
my cousin's warning, and be on ray 
guard." 

"But, though 1 laughed at it, Daisy, the 
words of my Nettie gave me a miserable 
f(»eling of insecurity and restlessness that I 
could not account for. What was it to me, 
I said to mys(ilf, whether Willis Sanford 
wjis a flirt or not? He and I were only 
chance acquaintances — would never tie 
more—it could not mak« the slight-est pos- 
sible dilU»n?nee to nie. If he wanted to 
jlirt could not I return the compliment? 
Other girls did it, why not I? Very 



plausible sophistry, was it not, Daisy ?" 

"Very. Did yoiu put it into practice, my 
dear?" 

"1 tried to ; but, alas, it is not so easy 
flirting when you are so desperately iii 
love as 1 was. We were inseparabh^ the 
next two weeks — ever together, dancing, 
walking or riding, and people began to 
say we were engaged, or 1 was the veriest 
simpleton that ever wore a crinoline. Aunt 
Mary tried to And out how matters stood, 
but I managed somehow to avoid her, anil 
kept my own counsel. We were not en- 
gaged. He had never in his life said in so 
many words, 'Nora, I love you,' but his 
eyes said it a thousand times; and I, idiot 
OS I was, believed their soft glances, false 
as they w«re, and thought myself the hai)-' 
piest girl in the world, if false to others, 
i thought he would be true to me." 

"Well, you were undeceived before long, 
I presume ?" 

"Yes. A new star rose in the horizon, 
and he turned towards it. A Miss Vane 
came, a small fairy-like pink and white 
doll, with yellow curls and vioh^t eyes, an 
heiress, and heaven knows what else. 
Well, Daisy, the moment she cam'i I was 
neglected, forgotten, forsaken. I was to 
him as if I had never been. He met me 
with a cool bow, and parted with the same, 
and the dainty little princess, Frostina, as 
they called her, became his all-absorbing 
idol. Oh, Daisy, I nearly went wild. 
Aunt received a hasty summons ba(*k to 
the city, and departed hurriedly, t:ikin<r 
me with her ; and so ended my first love 
dream, and a bitter one it has been to in(», 
darling friend. Pride took the i)lac(i of 
love, mingled with' an intense, burning dt»- 
sire for vengeance ; and so I be(;ame what 
1 am — ^what 1 have been ever since — a con- 
firmed coquette. That is my story ; how 
do you like it, Daisy?" 

'*Ah, indeed. Have you ever met bin) 
since ?" 

"Yes, once. "Oh, Daisy, pity me; T 
have opened the wound, and my heart 
aches wretchedly to-night." 

"Where did you see him, dear?" said f, 
a little touched. 

"Here, to-night," she replied. *'IIe is 
in yonder ball room now. " 

"Oh, Nora, did he speak to you ? Is he 
married?" 

"No, to both questions. I don't think 
he saw me, for 1 came out as soon as I saw 
him." 

"1 wonder he is not married," said I, 
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"So do 1; but it is nothing to me 
now." 
"Nora, do you love him still ?" 
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*'Yes, more than I will ever care for any 
one else in this world, Daisy." 

*'Thank heaven tor that," fervently ex- 
elaimed a third voice, and the dark figure 
1 )iad seen emerged from the shadow and 
stood beside Nora. He looked in her eyes 
for a moment and exclaimed • 

'*Oh,Nora! Nora! My precious darlln», 
and I have loved you all these j^ears, too." 

She uttered a faint, plaintive cry, and 
turned so white I thought she was going 
to faint. Perhaps Willis Sanford thought 
rto too, for lie caught her in his arms, and 
pressed pure, burning kisses on her brow 
and lips. I saw in him the onginal of the 
beautiful picture 1 had looked at a few 
minutes before. 

1 waited to see no more ; I imagine it 
was just as well. Dear reader, don't you 
think I acted wisely when 1 left them to 
their own tete-a-tete? 

And Nora and Willis were left to come 
to a mutual understanding as best they 
mi«fht. It however took them a great 
while to do it, but their conference ended 
at last, and Nora sought me before going 
to bed to tell me the sequel of her tale, her 
eyes and face all radiant with joy. 

And then it turned out that Willis had 
been as desperately in love with her as she 
was with him ; and that Miss Vane, with 
all her baby-faced beauty was only his 
cousin, and he had only flirted with her to 
make Nora jealous, and, consequently, a 
little more in love with him. 

Then he w^as startled by her hasty de- 
parture, and his business had prevented 
him following her immediately, and the 
next he heard of her was her desperate 
flirting, nnd he had set himself down as 



one of her many victims, and labored un- 
der the dismal decision that she had only 
been amusing herself with him, as well as 
the rest of her numerous admirers, until 
.he accidently heard our conversation on 
the balcony. 

"Lots of other things he said, too," said 
Nora, "but I will not t^ll you all, nor how 
many times he kissed me ; for that is our 
business, Daisy, for he is my affianced hus- 
band, and oh, I am so happy. Done for- 
ever with this tiresome flirting, and this 
seeming heartlessness. Oh, Daisy, what 
will the world say when they learn that 
the beautiful icicle is warmed —that Nora 
Mar is positively going to get married. 
Heigh-ho, won't sympathetic mammas feel 
immensely comfortable in regard to their 
love-sick sons. I am really surprised my- 
self, Daisy, but I believe I have talked 
you to sleep ; so good-ni^ht. Kemember, 
just two weeks from this, 1 solicit your 
services as bridesmaid. Will you believe 
It, darling, Willis urged me to consent to 
marry m a few days. Shocking I What 
would Mrs. Grundy say to such indecent 
haste?" 

Well, I attended the wedding, and had 
a real good time; ate cake and drank wine 
to the health and long life of the regally- 
beautiful bride, whosnone in indescribable 
splendor in diamonds and rich laces. And 
I am happy to inform you, gentle reader, 
that Willis Sanford made a model hus- 
band. She, my friend Nora, loved her 
husband dearly, and made his home a per- 
fect paradise with her fond devotion to 
him, and she often tells me she never re- 
gretted confessing to ine the one love of 
her life. 
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,HAT in the world are you perch- 
ed np in the window for, Nell, 
at this time of night ?— tinkering 
at your hoops, as I am alive — 
and it time to dress for the party. Are 
you crazy, child ?" 

"O Kathie ! 1 am so glad you have come. 
Do show me how to fix these provoking 
hoops." 

"I m ust warm my sel f first. I am al m ost 

frozen. John wouldn't drive fast because 

tliat beloved 'bay' of his had a shoe loose." 

"Ah, John is going to the parly, then," 

and the fast-gathering twilight hid the 



blush that mantled the pretty face of Nel- 
lie Page. "Where is he now ?' ' 

"Oh, gone down to Ned Standish's 
chambers to rig up. The men are just as 
vain as we are — only they won't own to 
it." 

"I don't think John is vain," said Nellie 
hesitatingly. 

"Ah, my innocent Abigail; you don't 
know everything yet. You never had a 
brother who wouhl persist in combing his 
liandsome head at your glass, Sunday 
mornings, because it was the most becom- 
ing, while you had ttt ^\,"a.w(V\s^^^8\^\i^vw5>. 
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on tiptoe — thankful if you caught even a 
glimpse of your phiz over his shoulder— 
or just when you were slyly trying on your 
new bonnet, have him rush in, frantically, 
after some pins, and coolly monopolize the 
mirror again, whilst he pinned his collar 
to his lilving— linlshing up by saying, "Do 
pull down my pantaloons, Kathie, a little 
more over mj[ boots — they seem short. 
There — that will do — I am in such a hurry. 
1 want to carry Nellie to church in my new 
buggy.' Then be off like a shot— upset- 
ting your band-box in his llight,and while 
you keep swallo\ving down something that 
keeps rising in your throat at the thouglit 
of the now bnggy that would once have 
carried you first, and the new love that 
once was all your own. Aye, Nellie, what 
are you blushing for V [ am willing he 
should love you best now, my precious 
darling, but at tirst it was hard." 

"1 wonder if Ned Standish has not some- 
thing to do with your wonderful resigna- 
tion, ' said the demure Nellie. 

The tables were turned, now, on Katliie, 
who rose, saying snappislily : 

*'Do get up, Nell, and get to work. 
Don't you want to see my new dress'/ — or 
do you take an interest in anything, to- 
night?" 

**0h yes, Kathie, let me see yourdress,*' 
said Nell, woman-like, and, springing up, 
she rang the bell ; and to the servant who 
entered, said : 

'*George, light the gas quick, and then 
go down stairs and bring up Miss Led- 
yard's box." 

Soon the gas flashed its cheerful light 
over the room ; then exit well-trained ser- 
vant, who returned, in a twinkling, with 
the box, and the words : 

"Mr. Ledyard is below, miss, and wishes 
to see his sister a moment." 

"Come down, Nell, and see John." 

"How can I, and no hoops on; you for- 
get." 

"It serves you just right for being so 
lazy." And with these consoling words 
Kathie left, while Nellie flung heiself on 
the bed in a pet bcjcause she couldn't go 
down to see John. 

"Oh 1 see what John brought me ! Now, 
Nell, you are too bad, lying there with 
your arms nnder ycur head, doing noth- 
mg ; and your hoops to fix yet." 

"But, Kathie, what did your brother 
bring you?" 

"Just see — the most beautiful necklace 
of pearls ! isn't he the dearest, darlingest 
John tliat ever lived ?" 

Nell thought he was, but did not say so. 

"John would have been deli*?hted to 
present you with its fellow, Nell; bnt as 



you refused to accept the watch, he does 
not dare to offer you a gift." 

"Mother does not approve of my ac- 
cepting gifts from gentlemen, Kathie ; and 
your brother's was such a costly one. Had 
it been some simple gift I should not have 
hesitated to accept it from such an old 
friend." 

"Well then, John commissioned me to 
beg your acceptance of this trifle," said the 
girl, bringing her hand from behind her 
back, where she had held it. "It is a papier 
7nache box (as Mrs. Delany would call it), 
with a dozen pairs of Levy's assorted kids 
in it — No. C's — to lit your fairy paw. Also 
this bouquet." • 

"John is most generous. Yes, I will ac- 
cept his gift this time. The flowers — are 
they not beautiful?" 

"llurry up now, Nellie, I will help you 
fix your hoops, for we must be there by 
nine o'clock ' 

"1 don't blilieve I'll go, Kathie." 

"Now, Nell Page, you know that's a 
point-blank lie," said the eccentric Kate ; 
"there is not a rope in the city strong 
enough to tie you at home to-night — and 
it is your birth-night. 1 should say these 
hoops were in a rather forlorn condition. 
This is a regular compound fracture, Nell. 
Give me a eouple of pieces of whalebone 
and a string, and I'll soon doctor it up. 
Now, just tell /ne why you didn't get a 
new set? There is souiethins: under this. 
You that have your allowance of pin- 
money every month." 

"Oh ! because I am broke —spent all my 
money, and did not like to present an 
empty purse to papa jigain this month." 

Just at that moment, a curly-head 
peeped round the foot of the bed ; and 
Mary, the household pet, said : 

"I can tell 'ou why sister Nellie didn't 
dit new hoops ; 'cause she dived all her 
money to the 'ittle rad-picker dirl — 'causti 
mamma her was sick, Mamie saw her 
diven it." 

"That's just like you, Nell. I knew it 
was something of that kind. You will 
give the cl otl les off your back, next. B ut, 
Nell, for all I am a harum-scarum thing, I 
revere — yes, that's the word — I revere you 
for your nobleness of heart, your benevo- 
lence and true piety." 

"Piety I Oh, Nell, don't— J^nd I prepar- 
ing for a party I" 

"Humph I And pray what harm does 
going to a party do your religion? Nell, 
your religion is purer — more deeply en- 
grafted in your heart — than half those 
long-visaged saints who areheaitl for their 
'much speaking.' Do you think a sociable 
gathering — such as we will meetatKivers' 
lo-mg\itr-a sinr' 
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"That is just niy trouble, KatUie. Every 
party I go to, my coiisdeuce hurts me. I 
cannot feel right about it ; and I think if 
it was riglit for me to ^o^ 1 would not feel 
so. Mother says if it has this ettect upon 
me I should not go, and thereby do vio- 
lence to my conscience." 

'*Well, I've no time to take a philosoph- 
ical view ot the subject to-ni<rht. I believe 
you are nearer the Kin«:dom, Nc^Iiie, tiian 
you dream. I sometimes wish, dearie, 
that you were not quite so sober." Then, 
archly; "But you will make all the better 
wife for John." 

A flush rose to the fair brow. 

"I will never be his wife, Katlile. In the 
first Dlace, he has never asked me ; and 1 
have, besides, a presentiment that on earth 
we will never be more to each other than 
we are now." 

"Pshaw! I don't believe in 'presenti- 
ments' — it's your di<i^estion impaired, or 
dyspepsia — or sometliin*i^, Nell. 1 tell you, 
you are made for one another. John is 
always hesitatin*^ about goin<^ to a party, 
or U> the ojiera, or to any other i)lace 
of hmusement, talking about his 'iimer 
leelings' — his 'sense of right,' etc. 1 be- 
lieve the trouble with you both is your 
liver; for I can't possibly see any harm in 
going to parties." 

"Well, 1 don't know, Kathie. I will cell 
^ou just what I think— don't laugh, Kath- 
ie, but listen ; 1 think — in both John's case 
and mine — it is wrong to light against our 
own sense of right. What hurts our coiw 
science must be wrong, Kathie. I believe 
it is as much 'grieving the spirit' as though 
we did some act that the world would 
deem a far greater wrong ; and, Kathie, I 
have this night decided, that tliis is the 
last large party I will ever attend." 

"Well, Nellie, we won't argue further 
to-nififht, for this night you must go. 1 
want you to outshine Mabel Hell. Slie it 
making a dead set at John, and L want him 
to love no one but my darling Nellie." 

The sweet, ])atient face Hushed, then 
faded, as she said : 

"Kathie, you pain me. You are blind- 
ed, dear, by .your own wishes, or you could 
see that John is learning fast to love Ma- 
bel, while he loves me as only the friend 
of his boyhood, i will not deny to you, 
dear friend, that I love John. You have 
known that since we w^ere almost children. 
I know that you will not betray me to him 
— first your own high sense of honor 
would prevent ; and secondly, you know 
it would only injure my cause. You know 
il* we *fiy love it will follow us,' and vice 
versa. If 1 aai ever Johns wife, it must 
behi3 owu free will and choice. 1 will 



never try to whi him. As for JVIiibel, she 
is talented, and oh, so handsome ! and I 
can see that she loves him." 

"You must wear a pair of John's gloves 
to-night, and cany his bouquet. Oh, I 
fairly despise Mabel Bell ! she has grown 
so insufl'erably proud ; and she tries to 
'win' John hard enough, (here, hook mV 
dress, and tie my sash in a bow-knot). 
Yotc are so stiff, you won't try to be my 
sister," and tears started in the saucy 
black eyes. 

"Never mind, dearie. If John marries 
Mabel, you will come to live with me. 
Won't that do, Kathie ? We will be old 
maids together. Oh, 1 forgot Ned Stand- 
ish altogether." 

Kathie smiled through her tc^ars. 

'•Hark ! there is the door-bell— and it is 
John's voice — and my face all tears. Ilun 
down, Nellie, and entertain him for a few 
moments. ' ' 

Nellie entered the well-lighted parlors 
looking like an angel— only angels have 
not such a rich bloom on their cheeks. 

"Ah, Nellie! you are passing beautiful 
to-night!" 

And pressing the little hand within his 
own, he led her to a seat. Lovingly he 
looked into the beautiful brown eyes — 
those wells of truth and purity. Mabel 
Hell w^as forgotten, and John thought the 
half-hour he spent alone there with Nellie 
was one of the most pleasant of his life. 

All is mirth and revelry within a splc^n- 
did mansion '•■down town." Beautihil 
forms are floating hither and thither. 
Music and flowers, jewels and perfume, 
intellectual conversation and small-talk 
mingle together. As one paces up and 
down the handsome rooms, one catches* a 
little here and there on vastly different 
subjects, which — like reading across the 
columns of a newspaper — is sometimes 
vastly amusing. Jri one corner, stiuids 
two wrinkled, parchment-skinned Wall 
street "shavers;" and, as we pass, we 
catch tlie words '*on change," and 
"stocks." Again, a tall, bald-headed man 
passes us, and we Ciitch the tail-end of a 
philosophical essay, here a smattering of 
tlieology, there a half-dozen words on pan- 
theism, etc. We weary of this, and pass 
down the other side, where the mammas 
and their dear Arabellas or Aramintas are 
seated or standing. Here we catch a trifle 
of moonlight and eternal constancy; of 
diamonds, brocade, and the trials of ser- 
vant girls. Fass we on to an alcove, and 
we are just in time to see a fair hand raised 
to a moustaohed lip, and hear the words : 

' 'Dear Nellie, you have beeu my ^ussx^l- 
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ian-angel from a boy. I have some tli ins: 
to say to you, Nellie— but not here. 1— " 
'*John, where are you? Mrs. Rivers 
wants you and 1 to sing. Pest I if Mabel 
Bell had been here, / should not have been 
pressed to 'Do, dear Miss Ledyard, sing 
for us — that's a darling.' Ugh I John, I 
am getting to despise society.'' 
'*I am happy to Jiear it, my sister." 
As the tiio passed down the rooba, they 
saw, stand hig close by the piano, the 
liaughty, regal Mabel Bell. Kate bit her 
lip, and the slightest shade of pallor set- 
tled round the sweet lips of Nellie Page. 

'Tis two hours later. The tide, as it 
ebbs and flows through' the handsome 
rooms, has grown lazy, the hum of con- 
viTSj^tion sounds afar oil*, and the flowers 
— human and exotic — droop their pretty 
heads languidly. A little way ofl", within 
the conservatory, stands a man and wo- 
man— perliaps I should write it gentleman 
and lady, as the word wotnan^ I am told, is 
obsolete ! He was tall and nobly formed, 
and the misty splendor of his eyes thrilled 
one through and through. And the lady ? 
*^0 ye gods and little fishes !" (a la Kathie 
T^edyard) she was radiant! splendid I mag- 
niflct^nt! ol a beauty indescribable ! The 
midnight ol her eyes and hair, combined 
with the intense pallor ot the beautiful 
face, was startling — a kind ol beauty that 
would win men from their integrity in 
spile of themselves. But alas! the robe 
of black velvet covered a false, cold heart, 
and the bandeau of oriental pearls upon 
the niarble brow were not more sensiuess 
and void of soul than she. Angels, as they 
ga/ed upon so fair a temple, might have 
wtpt over the priceless jewels within, per- 
verted and neglected. 

'•Mabel, darling, your beauty is re- 
splendent, to-night. *0 Mabel ! one ior- 
gets (everything but your own peerless 
self, longing to fall down and worship so 
fair a structure. '^ 

The lady thought the opportunity a 
good one to bring him "to the point;" so, 
letting her regal head fidl upon his shoul- 
der, she murmured : 

'*John — dear John !" 

Then came the eclaircissetnent — Nellie, 
everything, was forgotten; and gather- 
ing his bc-autiful destiny close to his heart, 
John Ledyard poured forth burning words 
of love and adoration. As he did so the 
moon crept under a cloud, and the very 
flowers seemed to droop their heads lan- 
guidly, as though in sorrow; and their 
perfume, that belore had been so pure and 
fefresliing, now made one faint, as though 

some deadly miasma were floating in the 
air. 



Visit we now another spot. 'Tis a pleas- 
ant, cheerAil home-chamber — pure and 
beautiful. The carpet is a white ground, 
with blue flowers trailing over it. Cottage 
furniture of while, with a border of blue 
forget-me-nots, a writing-desk, a small 
book-cjise, a few pictures, and a small 
Psyche mirror. A niche in the wall, in 
which hung a bracket, supporting a Cu- 
pid, these are the appointments of that 
pretty room. Over the bed, from the 
white heart of a tulip, burnt a faint light 
Beside the bed knelt Nellie Page; and as 
the words: "John, dear John," fell from 
the lips of the beautiful Circe in the con- 
servatory manv blocks away, from Nellie's 
came the words : 

''Bless him, my beloved one, O Father ! 
and let his feet never stumble by the 
wayj" 

The very atmosphere of that pleasant 
room wjis pure — pure as the young girl 
that knelt to pniy. Though her heart was 
swelling high with sorrow, Nellie was at 
peace. And wherefore? Because her earth 
path led "beside the still waters." 

The guests are assembled in the house of 
Mrs. Bell — MabeFs aunt. The man of God 
was there to join hands and hearcs togeth- 
er. John Ledyard, the noble but blinded 
man, gave his hearty Mabel her hajid. 
Heart she had none to give ; it had been 
divided among a score of lovers long ago. 
The play was : **Uands, not hearts.'" The 
lady gave a lily hand in exchange for a 
noble heart and a full coU'er. Ledyard nad 
the before-mentioned lily hand, great 
beauty, and nothing els*;— for her soul 
would fit neatly in a thimble. 

In an upper chamber stands the hanglity 
bride in the usual bridal array - diamonds, 
lace, satin, orange flowers. Almost invel- 
opiug her figure was a vail of the richest 
lace — a vail whose gorgeous pattern al- 
most concealed the triumphant face be- 
neath. Triumphant, because she had now 
a rich husband, and because she had won 
him from Nellie Page. She chose Nellie 
and Kathie for bridesmaids, and they both 
accepted. Kathie, because she could not 
help herself ; Nellie, because by so doing 
she thought to conceal the anguish at lier 
heart. In an inner room sat Nellie, pure- 
ly beautiful in rose-colored silk and pearls. 
At the farthest extremity of the ai)art- 
ment paced Kathie, looking saucy and co- 
quettish, in blue brocade and point-lace. 

" Why don't you sit down, Kathie ? You 
make me nervous, tearing up and down 
like a caged lioness. Do sit down." 

*'Let me alone, Nell; I can't be quiet; 
and besides, I have no sitting place with 
all this stiff rigging about me: I do hate 
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to be dresfied up so fine. The truth of it 
IS, Nellie, I ain ready to explode. I despise 
Mabel Bell, and very nearly despise John 
for being such a fool. I don't know how 
you can take it so quietly." 

Then looking upon the patient face she 
thoufifht of why she took it so quiet ; and 
stooping down she kissed the white brow, 
saying : 

-'Forgive me, darling, it is for you 1 feel 
so angry and grieved." 

"1 know it, Kathie, my old friend." 

*'^l presume it is time to go down stairs 
and see this farce played out. John I see, 
has just gone into Mabel's room." 

From the half-opened door, poor Nellie 
could see and hear all that passed between 
her heart's idol and Mabel Bell. 

"Oh I my royal lady!-— my Venus di 
Medicis ! — my darling !" Ana John Led- 
yard passed his arm around the beautiful 
woman, lovingly. 

"Do be careful, Mr. Ledyard. You will 
crush my robe." 

A pang shot to the man's heart; and he 
silently gave his arm to the proud woman 
and the bridal party went below. A few 
moments more, and the magic words were 
spoken that made them one. Then the 
bridal vail was removed from the beauiiful 
bride, and she stood in her peerless beauty 
to receive the congratulations of her 
friends. The evening was one of triumph 
for Mabel, one of inward anguish for Nel- 
lie, and of anger and regret for Kate . Ned 
Standish wondered at the spasmodic 
tvTitchings of his merry, sunny-hearted 
K^te; and the stranger that stood with 
Nellie noticed that once or twice she lean- 
ed heavily upon his arm. 

On the morrow, the "happjr couple" 
left for Europe — the bride vanishing to 
spend her honevmoon there, and to spend 
part of her husband's money for French 
robes. Like all the rest of the bon ton, she 
must go "abroad." Of their departure, or 
of their wanderings on trans-atlantic 
shores, we will not speak. Your tour 
through £urope, my friend, was like 
theirs ; your parting may have been more 
sad, for Mabel Ledyard left none she loved 
behind her ; her aunt, the only friend she 
had, returned with them to her home in 
England. 

a 

Five years have passed away. 'Tis mid- 
summer. In a beautiful home, a few miles 
from Philadelphia, we find Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ledyard. The lady's beauty is un- 
impaired ; but the husband looked pale, 
and f^il. His large eyes were sunken, 
and his white temples noUow, and eveiy 
little while a racking cough shook his 
frame. 



'♦I am perfectly sick of America, Mr. 
Ledyard. I do wish you would sell out, 
and let us go to England. I think, when 
you know that I- wish it, and that my 
friends there wish me to come, that it is 
very stiff and selfish of you to refuse me." 

"I am very sorrv you think so, Mabel. 
I have not intended to be selfish. But, 
ma belle, even were it prudent on account 
of my health, I could not for other, rea- 
sons. Oh, my wile ! if I could see you 
happy I I am failing day by day, and my 
weakness is augmented on account of my 
business. You know, dear, that my busi- 
ness affairs are sadly disarraufted. I fear 
every hour that the crash may come. O 
M!abell what will become of you, my 
proud-petted darling, if I die and leave you 
poor ? O Mabel ! come and put your arms 
about me, for this beautiful summer night 
I feel most wretched." 

But the woman only shrugged her white 
shoulders, and said : 

"Pshaw, John, you ^re nervous, and 
have a touch of the hypo, that is all ; anil 
as for your business, that is fair enough — 
you are growing close and miserly." 

Three months from that time, the red 
flag of the auctioneer hung Irom the win- 
dow of the Ledyard mansion. A fortnigb t 
later, and we find our friends domesticated 
in a small, but tasteful cottage, a mile be- 
yond. 

Once again it is spring-time — ^almost a 
year from the time the Ledyard mansion 
was sold. It is now late in May. Let us 
enter the pleasant cottage, and look upon 
our frienos once more. Upon a lounge 
reclines that weU-beloved John of Nellie 
and Kathie. A fearful fiush is on his 
cheek, and his laugh falls harshly upon 
the ear. There is no one in the pleasant 
sitting-room but the invalid and his sister. 
Kathie shook up the snowy pillows, and 
pressed a kiss upon the dear brow ; then 
sat down to read aloud. The summer 
wind creeps in the low lattice, and stirs the 
invalid's damp hair — refreshing to the fe- 
verish cheek and brow. The sweet, clear 
voice is soothing — and, by and by, grew 
fainter and fainter to his listening ear; 
and the Father above '*giveth his beloved 
sleep" — not the sleep of death, but the 
calm, refreshing slumber that he had been 
needing all day long. And as Kathie 
reads: "Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters" — wondering at the 
unusual stillness, sue raised her eyes and 
found he was sleeping, ti ow thankful she 
was to see his poor frame at rest, for he 
had been suffering more than usual and 
had been unable to sleep. Rising, she soft- 
ly closed the inside shutters, and left him 
to repose. 
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And where is Mabel Ledyard, now that 
her husband is ill and dying? About six 
months ago, she bad gone to visit her 
friends in England, and had neyer return- 
ed. Her haughty pride could not brook 
his altered fortunes. With her friends she 
has found ease ; and it is not hard for her 
to teach herself forgetfulness of the dying 
man at home. 

As Kathie entered the pleasant kitchen, 
a shadow darkened the doorway, and Nel- 
Ue Page entered. 

"How is John, to-day, Kathie?" 

Kathie burst into tears. 

"Nellie, there is no use in you and I de- 
ceiving ourselves any longer. John is fad- 
ing day by day. Sometimes I feel almost 
resigned. John is a true christian now ; 
and if he lives he will never be happy ; for 
Mabel Ledyard is a woman that no man 
could be happy with ; and she will live to 
be ninety !" 

"Have you written her of his extreme 
Ulness, Kathie ?" 

" res — ^and she writes that her health is 
loo delicate for her to cross the ocean, un- 
less we are sure he caunot recover — to give 
him her love, and please keep her ap- 
prised as to the state of his health . Nellie , 
she never loved him. It was his money 
she sought, and when it was gone she 
CAred nothing for him. O my noble, prec- 
ious brotlier I O Nellie, if you had been 
his wife!" 

"Hush! Kathie!" It was all the pale 
lips could utter. 

"He loved you, Nellie. It was only her 
glorious beauty and arts that won him 
from you. Do not weep, Nell ; I feel that 
it is no harm to tell of it, now that you are 
to lose him so soon. He told me not to 
tell you until he died ; but I thought, per- 
haps, it would help you to bear the part- 
ing. His mind wanders at times ; one mo- 
ment calling for Mabel, the next pleading 
with you for forgiveness." 

At this moment the sick man called. 
Kathie flew into the room : 
^ "What is it, my brother?" 

"Kathie, I thought I heard Nellie's 
voice. If she is here, dear, I want to see 
her. My precious, pure-hearted Nellie! 
It Is no harm to love her now, sister ; for 
Mabel has deserted me, and I am almost 
done with earth. Nay, Kathie, never weep, 
child : it is better so." 

So Nellie came and sat b^ him for an 
hour, talking of many things ; of the 
pleasant night, with its perfume; oi the 
far heaven to which he was going, but not 
one word of the love swelling their 
hearts. Nellie's heart was at the flood. 
There lay dying the only one she 



had ever loved; the splendor of his 
glorious eyes dimmed; the rich, dark 
locks that would form themselves into 
curls in spite of his brushing, now ly- 
ing damp and lustreless upon the pillow 
scarce whiter than the lofty brow it sup- 
ported. Nellie looked without and saw 
the beauty of that pleasant home ; saw the 
flowers, and trees, and beautiful river; 
heard me sweet country sounds of birds, 
and leaf-music ; the drone-like music of 
the river frogs ; the hum of the insects ; 
then looked at the dying man, and thought 
with a bursting heart of what might have 
been. Ah, that dreary miaht have been ! 
God help us all, for He holds us in the hol- 
low of his hand. Poor Nellie ! she could 
illy brook this sorrow ; it was her first ; 
she had not drank enough A*om that bitter 
cup to be calm. Those to whose lips it is 
presented often learn to drink it silently — 
even tearlessly, crushed into quietness be- 
cause of the depth of their woe. To Nel- 
lie it was so new, she felt like flinging it off, 
like making outcries and bitter moanings. 
There have been others such as she, who 
learned, in after years, to hold back their 
tears, and watch with tearless anguish the 
last breath flutter out from loved lips, 
dearer far than their own life. Poor Nel- 
lie ! The evening star looking in upon 
them so pleasantly seemed a bitter mock- 
ery. Memory was at work ; it always is 
busy in such hours as these. As the 
sweet-scented apple-blossoms came drift- 
ing in at the window and lodging upon her 
dress, she thought of the night five years 
ago, when he who now lay stricken with 
death, first told her he loved her. She re- 
membered that he made a wreath of the 
Eale apple-blossoms and bound it about her 
row, and that just as he placed it there, 
Mabel Bell came up and prevented further 
conversation. 

After this Nellie came and sat with the 
sick man every day — ^her mother taking 
her place at night. Bitter tears the mother 
of Nellie shed over the son of her old 
school friend ; and often as she bent over 
him at night, when exhausted by those 
terrible night-sweats, his pale lips sylla- 
bled the sweet name of "mother." It was 
with her consent that Nellie came every 
day to sit with him. She saw that he was 
passing away, and saw no impropriety in 
her child helping to smoothe his passage to 
the grave. No engagement had ever passed 
between the two, but Ledyard had loved 
her from a boy, and continued te love her 
until won away by the bewildering beauty 
and feigned sweetness of Mabel Bell. But 
the sad end was near at hand ; he had lived 
much longer than they had expected ; but 
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now he failed rapidly, and those who loved 
him best saw that the dread hour drew on 
apace. 

Sammer drifted into autumn : and when 
the crimson and jifold sheen of that beauti- 
ful and sad season painted forest and tree- 
top with its glory, the change came. 
Propped up with pillows the dying man 
lay, life ebbing with every breath. It was 
hard to pass away, and life so full of beau- 
ty : but beyond this dark valley lay the 
golden city. Beside him sat Jtlrs. Page, 
and kneeling close by him was Nellie. 
Kathie stood with folded arms^ looking 
upon that precious brother whose name 
had been seldom off her lips. Hers was 
one of those strong, self-reliant natures 
that cannot weep tfieir grief away; but 
such ones often madden. 

''Kathie, will Mabel come — ^my beautiful 
Mabel?" 

'*There is no letter yet, brother; but, 
you know, she promised to come." 

"I shall never see her more, and Mabel 
will regret it when it is too late. She loved 
me once. Where is Nellie, my faithful 
one? Come closer, dear ones; life is 
growing dim— earth is fading." 

It was sad to watch that death-scene. 
The noble man, with the death-dew gath- 
ering on his white forehead, the weeping 
Nellie, and the tearless Kathie. But why 
dwell on such a scene ? Few households 
so happy as not to have furnished its couni 
terpart. A little while — a brief hour o 
anguish — and all was over. Ah! this 
cruel, relentless death I We know our 
friends are "not lost, but gone before ; " 
know they are not wholly gone from us. 
We see across the river of death, in the 
blue distance, the smoke of his cottage. 
But oh, after all this is said, the loneliness 
and desolation is left all the same. 

It is evening. The sun is just sinking 
to rest, as a traveling carriage draws up 
to the cottage door, and from it alights 
Mabel Ledyard. To Kathie, who met her 
atthe door, she said, carelessly : 



"How is John?" 

"He is better, madam— better than he 
has ever been before. It is my wish, mad- 
am, that you re-enter that carriage and re- , 
turn to your friends. YoushaU not see 
my brother." 

"Stand aside, Miss Ledyard, and let me 
pass. I would see my husband. I wUl 
inform him of this disrespect." 

A sudden thought struck the girl, and 
she let the haughty woman pass. Enter- 
ing the darkened room, she could not see 
plainly at first, but followed a streak of 
sunlight that fell aslant the room, till it 
led her to the window — then she saw the 
sunlight fall aslant a white brow, and dark 
locks, that she had once loved to thread 
with her white fingers. She drew closer, 
and oh I horror I she looked upon the white 
face of the dead I The beautiful lips were 
in repose— the glorious eyes closed — the 
kind voice hushed forever I What passed 
within the heart of that erring wife none 
ever knew. Alone with the beautifUl dead 
she passed an hour ; then, re-entering her 
carriage, was driven — ^none cared to ask 
whither. 

The next evening, at sunset, aU that was 
mortal of John Ledyard was laid in the 
village churchyard. Mrs. Page carried 
Kathie — ^who had this day buried her last 
friend— to her own pleasant home. 

Reader, Nellie Page did not die — ^that 
refuge of the cowardly — though there 
were hours when she longed intensely to 
do so, and rejoin her loved one. She made 
of life a scene of action I — her watchword 
was— rfw^y / From many a stricken home 
— homes stricken by poverty or death— the 
prayer went up for the gentle girl, who 
went among them "domg good," and 
healing broken hearts. "Years after, 
Kathie married Ned Standish, but Nellie 
never married. After her mother's death 
— which took place about two years after 
John's — she lived in the/pleasant cottage 
where her beloved faded and died. 

Reader, our tale is ended — our story told. 
Farewell. 
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|ERCY on us I What's happened 
to your father? Run out quick, 
'Charlie, and open the gate. What 
is the matter, John ? Tou are as 
white as a sheet." 

*'Kitty,rm drafted 1" 

In place of falling to crying and moan- 
ing, as is the fashion with some of our pa- 
tnotic (?) women, Kitty Bra^rg laid her 
hand heavily on her husband's shoulder : 

'•John, Fm ashamed of you ! If you 
were a child, I would give you a good 
shaking. Compose yourself before Char- 
lie comes in; I would not have him think 
his father was a' coward." 

*'That is a hard word, Kitty." 

'^I know it, John, but the case demands 
it. I would not have you lowered in our 
boy's sight. Now, John Bra^g, let you 
and I tilk sense ; let us reason the matter 
together. You are a good man, John — a 
good husband and a good father. You are 
a brave man, too, despite your trembling 
neryes. Who plunged into the river, just 
above the rapids, after poor Widow 
Game's only son ? Who Aung himself be- 
fore old Mr. Morris's mad horses and saved 
the old man's life ? Why, iust John Bragg. 
I know what ails you, John ; you are phy- 
sically nervous at either the report of fire- 
arms or the sight of blood. You have 
spent your life poring over books, and 
never tri(*d to overcome the weal^ness. 
But you can overcome it, and you must." 

This "must" was said smilingly. 

"I must, indeed, Kitty, for the die is 
cast, and there is no escape. I do not think 
it is want of courage ; and I am sure my 
heart glows with love for my country. 
You know, Kitty, I have given freely ot 
my poor means ; but whenever I think of 
going to battle, this strange tremor assails 
me, and I am reduced to the weakness of 
a child. I shall be disgraced, I know. 
Don't you wish you had a braver husband, 
Kitty ? I wouldn't blame you." 

But Kitty did not hear. She sat by the 
kitchen hearth, leaning her brown head 
on the jamb of the old-fashioned chimney. 
Her thoughts at last formed themselves 
into the words : 

''I verily believe, John, it is a thing you 
cannot help — it is your misfortune, not 
vour fault Let us sell the place; Joe 
Martin will give you five hundred dollars 
* for it, and then you can get a substitute. 
We can rent the little red house on Mur- 
jvj^'s farm, und then — " ' 



"Never, Kitty ! Talk no more — I would 
indeed be a coward then. What ! deprive 
my loved ones of a home to save my own 
bacon? Never — never I It is not my life 
I am afraid of; it is just the din of battle, 
and the dreadful carnage. I will go, dear, 
and you must help me to be brave and do 
my duty." 

The morning came that the '*boys" were 
to join their regiment. There was many 
a tear shed by wives, mothers and sisters ; ' 
but Kitty Bragg shed none ; she had other 
work to do. She stood with .Fohn at the 
end of the platform, tallcing. 

*'My little bible is in your knapsack, 
John ; read it often. Whenever you feel 
that trembling coming over you, John, 
pray; just pray to God, and Efe will give 
you strength. I know he will." 

"O, Kitty, how can I ever live without 
you ?" 

This almost upset the brave little wo- 
man ; but she soon stilled the quivering 
lip, and smiled through her tears. When 
the order to "fall in" was given, Jolm laid 
his hand on her brown hair, and said, ten- 
derly : 

"God bless you, Kitty; your are the 
best wife ever a poor man had," 

She lifted up her mouth for a kiss, but 
the white lips were mute ; for the life of 
her she could not have spoken. The train 
moved oflF and Kitty went home. She 
shuddered as she crossed the door step. 
The clock ticked more lonely than she had 
ever heard it; and all seemed desolation. 
Kitty sat down in her little sewing-chair 
and wept like a child. Charlie came in ; 
his face all arglow, and his eyes fiashing. 

" What 1 mother crying? Why, I think 
it is a glorious thing to raise one's arm for 
one's country — a thing to die for," he said, 
rather dreamily. 

"Yes, dear, it is glorious ; but it is sad, 
too. I would not call him back, but I will 
be very lonely." 

After that one burst of tears, Kitty was 
her own calm self again. Time passed 
on, and save that Kitty prayed* of tener, 
and was graver than her wont, one could 
see little change in her. 

Charlie w,ent off to school in the morn- 
ing, and she was left alone all day. Bro- 
ken ejaculations often escaped her lips — 
prayers for the safety and "strengthen- 
ing of John ;'* till at last it became a hab- 
it. One Saturday she was baking and 
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churning, and as usual her heart was full 
of prayer for her husband. 

"O God, strengthen poor John, and let 
him not flinch in the day of battle. Char- 
lie, bring me some chips, this fire won't 
burn." 

The neighbor standing on the door- step 
smiled at the mingling of prayer and busi- 
ness. 

"Have you heard the news, Kitty ?" 

The fear that John had deserted or done 
something cowardly took all her strength 
away, and she sank down on a chair faint- 
ly- 

"What is it, Mary." 

"Why they had a riot in camp ; some of 
the men deserted and some mutinied, and 
John — ^bless me, Kitty, your milk's all 
bilin* over I There, I sot it on the back 
griddle." 

"What about, John, Mary ?" 

"Why, John was the only one in his 
company that stood firm all through. He 
was as brave as a lion, though some of 
the half-crazy fellows threatened to shoot 
him if he did not join them. He influ- 
enced our boys to be quiet and do their 
duty. He told them it would only be for 
a little while ; that soon they would have 
a better camp and better rations. You 
know some of our boys were pretty wild, 



Kitty, and they might 'a got into trouble. 
My Joseph said he shouldn't wonder to 
see your John come home yet with gold 
straps on his shoulders. His bein' so 
brave, and bavin' such influence over the 

men, pleased Capt. B all to pieces. 

Ain't you glad, Kitty?" 

But Kitty was crying for very joy. 
That the very first news of John should 
be good. 

"Jake said in his letter that he s&id to 
John after the fuss : 

" 'John, how could you be so brave and 
firm when there was such a confusion, 
and them fellows had their bay 'nets pin ted 
at you?" 

"Said John, said he : 

" 'Jacob, I went there to do my duty, 
and I was determined to do it ; and be- 
sides, how could a man go back from the 
right path, with such a w^oman as my Kit- 
ty at home prayiuff for me ?' " 

This made Kitty's tears flow the faster, 
but they were joyful tears. 

At some future time 1 will tell of how 
John's courage stood the test of the battle- 
field ; but, knowing all the circumstances, 
I feel almost sure Kitty Bragg will yet be 
proud of her husband. 

All ye young, men who fear the draft, go 
and find a wife like Kitty Bragg. 
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^ES, watchman, what of the night? Is 
it folding itself softly and tenderly 
around SX within your beat ? Does 
every head press a downy pillow, or 
are there mourners, watchers for foot- 
steps that come not, watchers over the 
dead and dying? Ah I you shake your 
head s^dly, and point to yonder window, 
wiiere a pale woman sits, gazing with 
straining eyes out into the darkness to 
catch a glimpse of the well-known form 
she loves — loves because nobody else loves 
him — ^listening eagerly for the staggering 
footsteps she Tongs yet dreads to hear. O 
God I would that the red wine were all 
spilled upon the earth, even though it 
threatened us all with a second deluge. 

"But, watchman, is this all the sorrow 
in your beat?'* 

"I would it were !" you utter, and point 
to yon stately house in the next block. 
Ah, yes, I see — a little child is dying ; 



but what of that ? It is escaping all the 
wearings of life, the achings and the toil ; 
a few more struggles, a few more move- 
ments of the white breast, and it will have 
escaped forever this little "fever called 
living." 

For a moment we can philosophize 
thus ; but our heart soon gives the lie to 
such philosophy. It is very hard to lose a 
child, almost more than the heart can 
bear. We are creatures of hope, and we 
keep hoping our child may escape all this 
— the weariness and aching, the fever and 
the toil that we have felt. See yon par- 
ents ; the mother weeps and moans, while 
the father holds the little fair thing to his 
breast. The light is going out in that 
house it is plain to be seen ; it will be all 
darkness there when the light dies out in 
the baby's blue eyes. The mother will sit 
^one in the darkness, missing the patter- 
ing feet and the warm lips that sought her 
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own a dozen times a day. The father will 
come home at ni^ht-iall, but the Wsht that 
has shone about him all day he will leave 
at the door, for the memory will come 
back that there is no sweet voice to greet 
him, no baby's velvet cheek to press. 
This will be the way till through the thick 
darkness a hand will be reached down to 
them, strengthening and upholding them; 
and leaning upon it, and lisi^ening to the 
words of comfort that seem to come from 
afar off, and yet are very near, they grow 
calm and "take up the burden of life 
again," not forgetting, oh no, only bear- 
ing their burdens meekly. 

Another light \b gleaming a few doors 
below. See yonder slight form bending 
over the table to catch the light, faint and 
flickering^ of a two-penny candle. Young 
and beautiful, she has yet pressed the cup 
of sorrow again and again to her quiver- 
lips. She has passed through the valley 
of humiliation, and now stands safely on 
the other side. What though her way 
leads through — well not exactly "pover- 
ty, hunger and dirt," but something like 
it, something far harder to bear ; Tor in 
this bright land of ours, where the peo- 
ple's hearts are as large as their acres are 
broad, there is little need of hunger, amd 
where dirt abounds there generally goes 
with it a corresponding spirit. This young 
girl is Elise Vane, the vest-maker, and her 
lot is harder far to bear than the lot of 
those who come to our door each morn- 
ing beg^ng *'cold victuals" — ^far, far 
harder. They eat the bread they beg, 
feeling no shame, having not an aspira- 
tion beyond it. ITon slender girl is sim- 
ply poor, poor and proud — God help her ! 
— with a spirit as sensitive as a wind-harp, 
that sets her poor heart thumping against 



her side at the very idea of charity. 

Shut out by poverty from all the things 
her heart holds dear, the refined, pure 
spirit must yearn and yearn for congenial 
companionship ; for music, and song, and 
books. 

Once upon a time, her ear had listened 
while many lips told her a sweet, won- 
drous story, that made the broad earth 
and starry sky expand and grow more 
beautiful, and the story she had listened 
to was the "old, old story" — you all know 
what it is. When she leaned upon the 
broad breast, and gazed into the glorious 
eyes of Robert Peyton, no inner voice 
whispered "Beware!" She could not 
"smeU the mold above the rose," or know 
that under that fair exterior was hidden a 
deadly canker — a corrupt heart. 

Ah, well, she turned from the gilded 
home offered her, into the narrow path 
her feet are treading now. In that path 
she saw the footprints of many that had 
traveled it before her, and passed through 
safely ; away ahead she saw many slen- 
der lorms toiling onward, bravely keeping 
the faith, and she knew that the "Man of 
Sorrows" had passed through first, light- 
ing the way so that we mi^t not stum- 
ble. No crown of flowers or costly gems 
will deck that youthful brow here; but 
beyond yon starry tent a crown of daz- 
zling glory is preparing, which the white 
brow will wear in the hereafter. 

But surely, old man, this is all the sor- 
row in your short beat ? Are the rest not 
sleeping calmly? No? you shake your 
head, and turn away, saying : 

"More I more I this is not the half I " 

Then go your way, old man. I will not 
listen more. My heart is brim Aill now. 
Away, away I 
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e^|T was June, the most beautiful of the 

/ll summer months— a glowing, regal 

ci" day of almost tropicairichness. We 

^ were lounging on the piazza of C 

House, some half dozen ot us, tr3ring to 
keep cool. 

"If Mrs. Jennings invites any more men 
here, I shall leave/' said pretty Susie Mor- 
ris, as she entered the room hastily. "One 
cannot move without meeting * top-boots' 
and straw hats." 

"What is wrong, Susie? Your face is a 
perfect crimson." 



"And no wonder, girls, I have just been 
most beautiAilly caught. It was so warm 
up-stairs, and you girls were chattering 
away like mad down here : so, as I want- 
ed to finish *Adam Bede,' I discarded my 
hoops, shoes and stockings, and conveyed 
the rest of myself out to the arbor to read. 
1 would not have risked it, but Mrs. Jen- 
nings told me the gentlemen had all gone 
fishing, and would not return till late. I 
flung myself down on the mound, and 
buried my feet in the long grass. Oh I it 
was deliciously cool, and I was congratu- 
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lating myself on havinff escaped you raag- 

Eies, when who should enter and fling 
imself into the garden chair but Mr. 
Egerton." 

'^Harry Egerton, of all men in the 
world I The pink of neatness, proud, ex- 
clusive, aristocratic, and all the rest; 
never wore a rumpled shirt-collar in his 
life, thinks women sleep in full dress. 
Oh! horror, Susie, you are undone." 

"Wasn't it too bad?" said poor Susie, 
&irly ready to ciy. 

"Sever mind, Susie," said Laura Hast- 
ings, "jrou look as sweet as you ever can 
look, with your white wrapper, and your 
splendi() hair twisted up so carelessly." 

"Listen to Laura, I do believe she could 
comfort an old maid in mosquito time." 

"What did Harry say, Susie ?" 

"He did not notice me, at first : when 
he turned, he sprang to his feet and apolo- 
gized. He had taken a severe headache, 
and leaving the fishers at Ford-s Landing, 
had come home by the three o'clock boat. 
He did not seem to notice my confusion, 
but glanced roguishly at my bare feet, 
and then at his pantaloons tlirust into his 
boots, as much as if to say, 'We are quits.' 
But there, I shan't talk any more about 
it." And she escaped to her room to 
write letters, as she said, while the rest of 
us remained to talk — well, scandal. 

"1 think Susie and Mr. Egerton are mu- 
tually pleased with each other, or else Su- 
sie is flirting with him." 

[ fired up at this. 

"Excuse me, Helen, for contradicting 
you, but Susie Morris is not given to flirt- 
mg; besides, she is, as you know, en- 
gaged. ' ' 

"So I told Mr. Egerton, but he don't 
believe it. He says, if it is so, he devout- 
ly wishes the colonel may get shot." 

"And if he did, Susie would never mar- 
ry him ; she thinks him very shallow ; so 
he may digest that at his leisure." 

"You are very cross to-day, Grace. 
You shouldn't be hard on the poor man, 
he is too handsome." 

"Bah ! I hate handsome men. Give me 
a real homely one, like Dr. Moore ; he's 
sure to be sensible." 

This was a double thrust intended to 
quiet two tongues, for Belen Sloan and 
Mary Mac were supposed to have about 
an equal right in the aforesaid doctor's 
heart ; at least they were both storming 
the same castle. 

"Indeed, he is homely, Gracie fan inno- 
cent bit of spite of Laura's) ; 1 wonder 
what brought him here, anyway ?" 

'*0h, he knew Hardneck was to be a 
rendezvous fbr beauty, this season, and, 



what is far better in his eyes, beauties 
with long rent-rolls." 

Helen and Mary both flung off, shutting 
the door hard behind them. They were 
both heiresses ; and as soon as the valiant 
doctor found out who had the most mon- 
ey, he intended to propose. 

Sweet Susie Morris was all unconscious 
of the conquest she had made, and Harry 
Egerton continued to waste his **killinff j' 
smiles and glances, fli*mly believing ne 
had only to propose to be accepted. 1 
soon determined to let him find out the 
truth for himself; and the rest of the girls, 
from spite that he had slighted them, kept 
the secret, too. Susie knew nothing of 
our many quiet gossips at her expense, 
and went on her way calm and serene. 

Laura, like myseli, was somewhat of a 
dreamer, and it came to pass, whilst the 
rest of the party were out sailing and rid- 
ing, we sat at the window of my pleasant 
bed-room, building those shadowy castled 
that tumble down so easily. It was an old- 
fashioned house, with a balcony built on 
three sides of it. In a little while our rev- 
erie was disturbed by the sound of booted 
feet coming towards us. 

"flush ! it is Harry Egerton and Ned 
Lyman," and we hastily dropped the cur- 
tain, and kept very still, while the gentle- 
men coolly appropriated the chairs we had 
vacated when the dew began to fall. 

"Now for a treat," whispered Laura ; 
"just hear how he will blow." 

"But it's so mean to listen." 

"ISlo, it isn't, to such a gas-house as 
Harry Egerton — ^hush !" 

"Where is your pretty Susie, to-night, 
Harry? I wonder to see you alone." 

"Gone to ride with Doctor Moore, the 
old ^ray-beard. I'll put a bullet through 
him if he interferes again in my property. 
I know Susie is dreadfully bored." 

"When will we have the pleasure of 
congratulating Mrs. Egerton ?" 

"Oh, as soon as it grows cooler ; it's too 
confounded warm to wear a suit of broad- 
cloth." 

"Then it's all fixed ? The lady has con- 
fessed her love ?" 

"Of course ; how could she help it ?" 

"I'm sorry to differ with you, Harry ; 
but I don't (believe Susie Morris will ever 
be Mrs. Egerton." 

"The mischief you don't ! What will 
you bet on it ?" 

"Anything you like." 

'•This diamond ring against your shirt- 
studs." N 

"Agreed — ^but remember ; if she refuses 
you, the ring is mine.*' 

"Certainly ; but I do not fear." 

"Hush, Harry I hark a minatel t waa. 
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sure I beard a noise. Perhaps some of 
those imps of girls are about; they all 
room on this side of the house." 

"Oh ! no, they're ail on the river but 
Susie and Doctor Moore. But it's almost 
time for Susie to return. I must go and 
look after her. Come, let us go below." 
And slipping his arm through his com- 
panion's t^ey were soon out of sight and 
hearing. 

'*Do you feel mean, Laura? Your moth- 
er taught you not to listen." 

'*Not a bit; the mean scamp." 

*' A scamp, indeed ! He never spoke a 
word on the subject of marriage to Susie 
in his life, I know, or she would have told 
me of it. The truth of it is, she is so calm 
and cool, he is afraid to venture ; but he 
wiU before she leaves." 

We heard the girls' voices, and stole sly- 
ly down the back way, determined to keep ' 
our counsel, and wait patiently. 



It was the night before we left Hard- 
neck, and our kind lio?tess gave a large 
party m 6ur honor. Susie had not come 
down yet, though the rest of us had been 
in the drawing-room at least thirty min- 
utes. Egerton stood leaning on the piano, 
watching the door, and I knew, by the 
expression of his face, tliat lie meant to 
dare his fate to-night. I knew what kept 
Susie. Letters had come from the war- 
rior lover, one of which said he expected 
to be home for a few days ; how soon he 
could not just say — perhaps, though, with- 
in the week. I had dressed early, and left 
Susie to dream over those precious letters. 
I was watching, too, and soon a light step 
announced her coming. I was deter- 
mined Mr. Egerton snould *'hunt'' a 
chance to pop the question in, so I met 
her at the door, and drew her arm through 
mine. She was very beautiful in her 
floating white robe, with brilliant red ver- 
banas on her bosom, and in her black 
hair, and the quiet of her great happiness 
in her dark, misty eyes. I led her to the 
extreme corner of the room, as far possi- 
ble away from Mr. Egerton, though i well 
knew those things that always -come 
home to roost" were following me, but I 
did not care. 

Later in the evening, Laura and I were 
almost convulsed by hearing Ned Lyman 
say. in passing : 

'* When shall I have the pleasure of wear- 
ing that diamond ring, Egerton ?" 

An hour later, Susie and I stood on the 
verandah. 

** What brought you out here, Susie ? I 
hunted you all around." 

"Oh, nothing much : only Mr. Egerton 



worries me to death following me around. 
I don't know what the man means." 

I knew very well what the man meant ; 
my heart not being so preoccupied as Su- 
sie's, but I did not say so. 

Turning, I saw the gentleman himself 
coming toward the verandah, and saying 
to Susie, "Wait here a moment, I have for- 
gotten my fan" (which was true), I passed 
through one low window whilst he step- 
ped on the verandah from another. In 
my haste to escape unseen, I almost fell 
into the arms of Ned Lyman, who stood 
concealed beneath the heavy fall of cur- 
tains that draped the window. 

*'Go away a little while, Ned, I want 
this window." 

"Go away a little while, Gracie, I want 
this window." 

"What for, Ned?" 

"To listen to Egertoii's proposal to Su- 
sie, i have a wager on it." 

Then I told him I wanted to listen, too ; 
so we shared the window, mutually agree- 
ing that listening as a general thing was 
contemptible ; but Egefton's affairs were 
public property, for he made them so hy 
telling them himself. 

During our brief confab we had lost a 
part, for Egerton was saying : 

"And is this your final answer. Miss 
Susie? Could you not love me in time? " 

"It is, Mr. Egerton. I can never be your 
wife." 

"Consider a little longer. Miss Susie- 
dear Miss Susie (very tenderly) —let me 
place this ring upon that fair linger," re- 
moving the diamond. 

("Oh, he's going to give my ring 
away," whispered Ned, ludicrously. **I 
have half a mind to say *Don't give my 
ring away, Egerton.' ") 

"Put back the ring, Mr. Egerton," said 
poor Susie in a pained voice ; "it can nev- 
er be. This interview is exceedingly pain- 
ful to me ; will you kindly permit me to 
pass?," 

She moved toward the window, but he 
laid his hand upon her arm, and would 
not let her enter. 

**You are insolent, sir." And Susie's 
black eyes flashed fire. At that moment 
a heavy boot sounded upon the bare floor, 
and a sword clanged against the iron rail- 
ing. Susie turned quickly, and saying, 
joyously, "O Norman !" sprang into the 
arms of a tall, noble looking man, whose 
handsome epaulets and waving plume pro- 
claimed his rank. He stood with pretty 
Susie drawn close against his breast, both 
entirely ignoring poor Egerton, but soon 
a saucy light came up in Susie's eyes, and 
turning, she said : 
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"Mr. Egerton, permit me to introduce 
my fHend, and betrothed husband, Col- 
onel Normau Dean." 

Egerton did not utter one word, but 
turning on his heel, left them. Susie ex- 
plained to my brother (for her lover was 
my only brother) the cause of her pre- 
senting him in tne manner she did. He 
in turn explained the cause of his unex- 
pected coming, declining to join the 
guests, as he had just come off the cars 
dusty and tired. Then he passed his arm 
aronud her, and led her down into the 
garden, whilst Ned and I scampered as we 
heard the voice of our hostess, calling : 

"Grace, Grace; where can those girls 
be?" 

We left next day. As we parted at the 
depot, Ned said : 

"Egerton, give me the ring ; I have won 
the wager." 



"Not so fast, my flue fellow. I haven't 
proposed yet." 

"That won't do, my boy ; I heard you. 
'Consider a little longer, Miss Susie—dear 
Miss Susie ; let me place this ring upon 
that fair finger.' " 

Egerton was fairly caught, and remov- 
ing the ring, gave it to Ned. 

'*Keep my secret, Ned ; it is all I ask." 
And stepping on the cars, he was gone. 

Header, this was one year ago, and this 
June that ring sparkles upon my finger, 
for you see I — I — ^am Mrs. Ned Lyman. 



Two days after we left Ilardneck, in a 
little Qothic church away in the moun- 
tain, thickly covered with ivy and creep- 
ing roses, my brother Norman and Susie 
Morris were made man and wife. 
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[UT she is well-born, Aunt Sarah ; 
and a perfect lady," 

"No matter, child ; she is poor, 
and works for a living !" 
"O auntie ! that will not hurt her, or 
make her any the less a true woman." 

"Ihat is sufficient on the subject, Mary 
Barton. You will not go to see Mrs. 
Leighton witli my consent. I shall not 
permit Elvira Louisa to do so. Remem- 
ber, my daughter, you are not to call on 
Mrs. Leighton." 
"Do not fear for me, mother," said the 

Sromising daughter of the high-born ( V ) 
[rs. Stinson ; '"1 fairly despise her white 
face and sad way of speaking'. Fitz James 
said, the other night, she had the most in- 
tellectual face of any lady in town, besides 
being herself very handsome. That was 
enough to malce me hate her. I don't see 
what such upstarts are permitted to get 
into our set for. I tliink the Davenports 
and Lanes are crazy. Would you believe 
it, mother V I saw Miss Kate Davenport 
out walking with her yesterday." 

"Why, Elvira Louisa ! you don't say 
so? I am surprised." 



' 'How does my dress do, mother ? Does 
it trail enough?" 

"Yes, it trails about a finger-length; 
but Georgette Lenie's trails a quarter of a 
yard, I do wish your fiither was not so 
much opposed to long dresses ; they are 
so stylish." 

"So do I; but, between you and I, 
mother, [ think father is getting to be a real 
old fogy, with his nankeen p/iuts, yellow 
vest, and queer ideas." 

"Dinner is ready, mum," said Irish 
Bridget ; and the ladies descended to the 
dining-hall. 

"Good heavens ! mother, where is the 
dinner? I see nothing but bread and but- 
ter. I hope the scenes of last month are 
not to be acted over again." 

"Hush, darling!" in a hasty whisper. 
"Biddy, bring me some water." 

"There's wather forninst ye, mum." 

"This is not fresh ; carry it away." 

And the indignant BiilcJy carried away 
the water, that was us cold as ice could 
make it. Mrs. Stinson breathed more 
freely. 

"My darling Elvira Louisa, why will 
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you make such remarks before the ser- 
vants ? There is nothing in the house to 
cook to-day. I had to use the market- 
money to pay for the making of your new 
cloak. Marston, the mean thing, would 
not let it come away till the bill was paid. 
She said you let your other bill stand so 
long." 

Tne younff lady bit her lips. 

"There, lliave had enough of that din- 
ner. Come up stab's and help me get 
ready. I forgot to ask you how you put 
father off about the dinner ?" 

"Oh ! 1 told him Mary had gone visit- 
ing, and [ was not well enough to stand 
over the range," 

"What dicfhe say ?" 

"Oh, he seemed glad that BCary had gone 
to enjoy herself a little ; and said he would 
eat his dinner down town ; anything to 
save Mary." 

"I do wish we could afford to keep an- 
other girl, mother." 

"Well, we never can while Mary Barton 
is here ; and that will be till she's married, 
or dead. Your father is as stiff gs a mule 
about her. He says he promised his dead 
sister to give her a home, and he means to 
do it." 

"What is she doing to-dajr ?" 

"In the out-kitchen, washing." 

"If father finds that out I" 

"Yes ; but he won't find it out." 

"Is my cloak becoming, mother?" 

"It's splendid I Makes you look ten 
years younger. I tell you what, Elvira 
Louisa, it you don't go off this winter, you 
never will I You are thirty-three, you 
know." 

"You are mighty good at reminding me 
of my age." 

"Oh, well, dear I never mind ; no one 
knows it but me. Has Fitz James said 
anything tender to you lately, dear?" 

"Yes, mother; he said, last night, that 

he * * * " 

"He did? Well, that's coming to the 
point pretty close. He'll soon propose, 
my dear.'' 

"Good-bye , mother. ' ' And the amiable 
Elvira Louisa swept down stairs. 

An after-thought struck the mother, 
and flinging up the window, she called to 
her daughter, who stood upon the steps 
drawing on her gloves : 

"Elvira Louisa, if you meet Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, don't speak to her ; give her the cut 
direct. People who are intimate with the 
creme de la creme of Punkhivllle, should 
not mix with those who work for a living. 
Be sure you do not go near your fathers 
store ; I don't want him to see that new 
cloak." 



Now it so happened that Mrs. Leighton 
heard the above remark. She was leaning 
her weary head against the window, with 
only the showy curtain that draped it be- 
tween her and the voice that spoke the 
bitter words. She was worn out with a 
day's hard labor with her pen, and had 
thrown up the window that the pleasant 
March wind might chase away the feeling 
of faintness that was gathering about her 
heart. Her head ached and throbbed only 
a little less than her heart. They had 
ached hours before ; but she could not 
stop to rest them, for many pa£:es of fools- 
cap must be written out before night. 
There was no one to compel her to rest ; 
no one to carets her tenderly ; no one — as 
there was in the aforetime — ^to draw her 
weary head upon his breast, and lay kisses 
tender and loving upon her throbbing 
brow and tired eyes. 

She had chambers in a gloomy house 
opposite Mrs. Stinson's, which •she rented 
for a mere trifle, becaiisie the house was 
supposed to be haunted, and the landlord 
was glad to rent it for any sum. The 
lonely woman was not afraid of the dead 
that were supposed to walk there: and 
was only glad to have the large airy cham- 
bers at a price that came within her 
means. 

As Mrs. Stinson's remark reached her 
ear, her lip curled haughtily for a mo- 
ment, and then quivered like a child's. 
She arose and paced the floor hastily. 

"And so we ai-etaboed in Mrs. Stinson's 
*set' — we poor toilers who 'write for a liv- 
ing;' because these small white hands 
have dared to earn their 'bread and but- 
ter.' Let me examine these hands ; they 
are white and soft, and have no shadow of 
a stain upon them ; thank God for that! 
They are good hands enough, but they 
must be daintily folded all day long ; they 
must be idle, useless little hands before 
they can be admitted into 'our set.' Do 
you think you could keep still, busy little 
hands ? Do you think it would be enough 
that you would be allowed to flutter over 
the keys of a piano, or glide along the 
strings of a guitar? or, perchance, em- 
broider a coll£-, or box a refractory ser- 
vant's ear?" 

In the next room, a voice started up 
that beautiful hymn "Homeward Bound: " 

** We live as pilgrims and strangers below ; 

We're homeward bound ; 
Though olten tempted, yet onward we go, 

We're homeward bound. 
Trials and crosses we cheerfully bear ; 
Toils and temptations expecting to sliarc ; 
We hasten forward, content with the fure, 

We're homeward bound." 



HIGH LIF£ BELOW STAIRS. 



Id 



Whilst the clear youoff voice was sing- 
ing, the flush gradually faded from Mrs. 
IiSghton^s face. 

•'^How foolish I have heen I how sinful I 
Why should the remark of this coarse 
woman excite and anger me ? It is hard, 
though, for my proudspirit to hrook the 
insults this changed life brings me. When 
I remember the days gone — the happy 
home and loving friends — I feel that mv 
cross is v^ hara to bear. Well, well, it 
matters little. Life is very short ; we can 
but plod patiently across the hills that 
lead to the fair land where our Saviour 
dwells. Yes; our Saviour. He who came 
to save the poor as well as the rich ; the 
unfortunate as well as the fortunate. Our 
Saviour I whose feet trod a humble path ; 
whose infant head was nestled on a hum- 
ble woman's breast ; who was reared in a 
humble home. He left us no book in 
which was written the words, 'ton,' 'aris- 
tocracy,' 'hig;h life,' 'upper tendom ; ' but 
we find it written instead : ' Love ye one 



another, even as I have loved you.' " 

"Tea is ready," said Mrs. Lei^ton's 
"little help"— a girl of fifteen. '^ have 
made you some nice toast, just as you like 
it. I know it will do you good." 

"Thank vou, Ann ; but you did mc 
more good a little while ago, when you 
sang ''Homeward Bound; " it answered 
the need of my heart as your nice toast 
and tea will my body." 

This world of ours is very beautiful ; 
but we would faint by the way if an arm 
of love was not laid tenderly around us. 
They who swim upon the topmost wave 
of fashionable life, who are prosperous 
and wealthy, may manage to get along 
for a while without this arm of love to bear 
them up; but to us' who bear the "bur- 
dens and the weariness of life" on lip, and 
cheek, and brow, it is much to know there 
is an "arm of love" around us, and a hand 
stretched forth to lead us tenderly over 
the rough places. 
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44 TjrtrOOK out, Jem. Don't you see 
1|L you are sweeping the dirt all 
'^ over the lady's gaiters I" And a 
begrimed, filthy little imp of a street- 
sweeper grinned hideously. 

We were crossing Chestnut street, in the 
beautiful city of Philadelphia, with a 
friend, when the words caught our ear. 
We turned, and saw the startled, half-in- 
dignant, half-sorrowful face of a girl of 
twelve years, the object of the young ruf- 
fian's satire. We looked first at the great 
brown eyes, luminous with soul ; then at 
the bare, white feet that had brought the 
insult upon her ; but ere we could count 
three, the owner of them was half a square 
aiWay. Our companion, a generous-souled, 
impulsive lad of nineteen, shook the ur- 
chin soundly, and read him a lecture of 
about ten woids, in most emphatic lan- 
guage; whilst your humble servant 
sto<^ laughing and blushing on the side- 
walk. My companion's indignation cool- 
ed somewhat as we neared the ferry, 



though an occasional exclamation still es- 
capea him. There was the usual crowd 
and rush for seats, and we chose rather to 
stand and view the retiring city. We soon 
noticed a sad, pale-faced woman near us, 
who was gazing anxiously among the 
crowd in search of some one. Soon, to 
our mutual pleasure, we saw the owner of 
the bare feet and splendid eyes bound on 
board, and spring to the woman's side. 



44. 



Jessie, darling! I was afraid some- 
thing had happened to you, it is so late. 
3ut where are your shoes, my child?" 

"I took them off and folded them in 
this paper, mother. I thought I would 
not soil them, walking through the dusty 
streets, when you haa worked so hard to 
earn the money to buy them." 

"Those poor little feet I" said the moth- 
er, in tones of pathos. "Don't do it again, 
dear, mother will earn money to buy you 
another pair before these are worn out. It 
will not do here, in the city, to go bare- 
footed. People will laugh at you, and 
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Perhaps subject you to iusult." 
I The white cheek flushed, but the brave 

child did not tell of the insult already of- 
fered. 

"What success did my daughter have 
to-day ? ' aud the woman fondled the little 
white hand nestled in hers. 

"I sold every one of my flowers, dear 
mother ^ade two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. The moss-baskets I sold on the 
side-walk to the passers-by, and Mr. 
Evans let me stand in his *^store all the 
afternoon and sell bouquets to the ladies. 
Isn't he kind, mother ? One of the clerks 
ordered me to *be oJff,' but he bid them 'let 
the child alone I' and told me I might 
come there once a week and sell my fiow^ 



»> 



ers. 

The twiliffht had gathered round us, so 
that we comd not see the mother's face ; 
although the conversation was carried on 
in a low tone of voice, we did not lose a 
word. My tears fell fast : and I knew by 
my companion's hurried breathing that 
his heart was at the flood. 

My home was in Camden, and there, 
too, the flower girl lived — though I did 
not find the exact spot for many months 
after. Next day, I was passing over the 
same crossing, where the fast young 
American of the day before stood, sweep- 
ing. This time I was accompanied by a 
young friend, whose father was one of the 
merchant-princes of New York. There 
had been a slight shower, and my friend 
tipped up her costly dress, and stood irres- 
olute, thinking where to place her dainty 
feet. The fast young sweeper evidently 
saw a chance here to make a dime, for he 
flung down his ragged jacket, and said, 
cunningly : 

"Here, miss, put your purty feet on this 
yer roundabout, and ye'U git over dry- 
shod." 

Kate tip-toed over the novel foot-mat, 
and when she reached the side- walk, flung 
the ragged diplomat a quarter of a dollar. 
My nose, I am sorry to say, turned up, 
and I longed to pound the little imp who 
had insulted the pretty flower-girl of the 
preceding day. O world I world I how 
full of just such "doings" you are. The 
roads must be swept and garnished for the 
gaitered feet of the children of wealth to 
tread I Their dainty feet must only press 
on macadamized roads, whilst the feet of 
poverty must press the dusty, thorny 
hiofh-way, even though they wear not eali- 
skin, and carry the face of an angel. The 
ragged street-sweeper but apes the "upper 
ten" in his devotion to wealth. "High- 
life below stairs," etc. I am truly glad 



the lashiou of street sweeping by these 
saucy little imps is somewhat out of vogue 
in these days. 

Again I "met by chance" young Jessie, 
the sweet-faced flower-girl. It was in the 
autumn that I was crossing to Camden, 
quite late one afternoon, when who should 
I see but sweet Jessie. This time she was 
alone ; and the Intense sadness of her face 
I cannot describe. I spoke to her, and by- 
and-bydrew from her the cause of her sad- 
ness. Her mother was dying of consump- 
tion ; and, besides that mother, she had 
not one friend on earth. She spoke of.her 
mother's anguish at the thought of hav- 
ing her alone in this cold world, and much 
more that brought an unwonted moisture 
from my heart to my eyes. As the boat 
reached the wharf, we parted, ,but that 
night I called at her humble home. It was 
in a mit^erable garret that the Widow Sum- 
ner lay, dying. Poverty had long since 
obliged them to part with the pleasant 
cottage and flower garden Jessie loved so 
well. The little I could do was done ; and 
leaving an old colored servant to watch 
with the sufierer, 1 left, promising to come 
next day. All night long I lay awake, 
not planning a story, reader, but trying to 
think what could be- done for the poor girl, 
so soon to be an orphan. Just at day- 
break I fell asleep contentedly, fori had 
hit, I thought, upon a plan to aid her. 

The golden sunlight flung its rays 
through my shutters, banishing the love- 
dream that hovered round ray heart, for 
the saucy thing crept straight into my 
eyes and woke me. I made my toilet in a 
trice, and hurried through my morning 
duties : for Jessie, Jessie, was the burden 
of my thoughts. My hat was tied on in a 
hurry, this time, without stopping to ar- 
range the killing bow I was wont to tie 
under my chin. I had determined to lay 
Jessie's case before a wealthy friend, living 
in Philadelphia. This friend was the 
mother of Allan Lawrence, the young 
friend with whom I was walking the day 
I first met Jessie Sumner. 

The morning was glorious. The regal- 
ity of the autumn-time was painting the 
trees in most gorgeous colors, and yet my 
heart ached drearily^ for I thought of that 
garret-home and dying mother. My eye 
wandered over the handsome homes of the 
wealthy — noted the rich curtains that the 
wind swept gracefully to and fro — the 
handsome pictures that hung from the ceil- 
ings ; for, through the entire street, the 
windows were thrown open to admit the 
air which, this morning, seemed laden 
with sweets. My heart questioned of many 
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tbiii]fs- ATantaJus"why'"and " where- 
fore F' rung in my ears, as I contrasted 
Qiese regal awelfings with the garret-home 

of the SHmner's. BuL I kn^w my heart 
was an undisciplined thing, ana much 
given to asklns naughty queetlons ; so I 
bid it "be still,'' aniT hastened my steps, 
only just readung the boat In time- I 
found Hrs. Lawrence engaged in writinit 
a letter to her son, who was away at oof 
. lege. It took a very few minutes ro inter- 
est Uils good woman in behalf of the Sum- 
neni — tC very tbw more till we were seated 
in her comfortable carriage, 'and speeding 
away to their relief. As my heart had 
foreboded, we found the mother dead, and 
poor JesBie in an agony of grief. 

"She just stepped away," Viney said. 
"Poor lamb!" sbeadded, "eheweutoffso 
stiU-Uke that we never knew when the 
Haat«rcame." 

Of the Bad burial it la needless to speak. 
My heart even now throbs at the thought. 
Wiien all was over, Mrs. Lawrence cai^ 
ried Jessie home with her. It was her in- 
tention to give the poor orphan a home, 
and educate her fbr a governess, whiidi 
she wasamply able to do. Jessie mourned 
for her mother till sbegrew thin and pale; 
but as months patised away she learned to 
love, devotedly, the gentlewoman who so 
nobly filled that moUier's place. 

It was now late in the winter. When 
spring came my changeful life called me 

,to another part of tbe world, and for seven 
years I never saw sweet Jessie Sumner. I . 
corresponded, at rare intervals, with Mrs. 
Lawrence, and through her learned often i 
Of Jessie. Once a letter came, saying she ' 
had abandoned her Intention of making 
Jessie a governess; and. Instead, had 
adopted her as a daughter. She loved her 
alr^y as her own child. It was Allan's 
wish, she said, as well as hers. Inclosed 
was a dainty note from Jessie, begging 
me to write to her — thanking me for the 
happy home she now had. for the kind 
mouier and noble brother. Prom this 

• time forth we corresponded, and I learned 
much of the young girl's heart. Her let- 
ter's told of purity, and showed that the 
woman's heart had already asserted Itself. 
My vivid fancy had alreaay conjured up a 
romance ; for, though no written words 
had ever told me so, I knew that "Jessie's 
love" was giveu to the "kind, noble 
brother" she wrote about, I knew the 
"signs of the times" — the sweet, unfold- 
ing of the heart, leaf by leaf, to the en- 
trancing music of love I I knew it ail- 
therefore I tremble when 1 see love dawn- 



our childhood forever I — ay, and 

liberty I 

When we love we give our life into the 
keeping of another— our happiness has 

foneoutof our own control. We never, 
think, reaUy Uve till we love. We do 



I, Luu p<k;l s liugv wc ooli, uxu myaijcr- 

till love unlocks the heart and we 
awake to the grand knowledge that " life 
is lovel" Thegrandeurof the starry sky, 
the glory of the flower-gemmed summer 
time, have a two-fold teauty now; for 
love has flung its halo over everything on 
earth, surely 



Some say that, as years creep on, our 
lore-dream is forgotten. Not so. It may 
slumber for a time, or be carefully put 
away with other precious things that it 
pains us to look upon, but never for- 
gotten. Or, if it is, it is like some strain 
of sweet music — some melody of old — to 



I fknoy I hear some oldish and particu- 
larly matterof-fiict person laugh at my 
raphsody — but, O deur lady, or dignified, 
calm-featured bach., turn your eyes in- 
ward and begin to search among' your 
most precious relics, and see If the mem- 
ory or your early love Is not the most 
sacred thing treasured there! No matter 
what trials, and crosses, and hard "rubs" 
we have met with In our passage through 
life, that memory Is an oasis in the great 
Sahara of life. 



W ben Hope, like a child la; down to dleep, 
Amid tbe Airesl flowers. 



It wanted bnt three days until Christ- 
mas (almost seven years from the time I 
left Oamden) that a letter came from Mrs. 
Lawrence, renewing an invitation given 
many times, that i should be with tlieni 
on Christmas day. "The children," she 
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Other, * whipped the old ^eutlemau,^ etc.) 
"on Christmas night, and joined with her 
in pleading for my presence." 

I went ; for, as it nappened, I had some 
time at my own disposjU. Owing to a de- 
tention on the cars,! did not arrive at 
Philadelphia till eight o'clock on Christ- 
mas niffht. The lirst person I saw was 
Allan Lawrence, whose kind welcome 
cheered my hungry, thirsty, tired heart. 
I questioned him of his mother and Jessie. 

* ' They were both well , " he said. "Jes- 
sie was in her room^ robing for the party. 
Would I not steal up and surprise her ? " 

I did ; and, unnoticed, stood lost in ad- 
miration of the beautiful vision before me. 
Seated before a full-length mirror, was a 
rarely-beautiful girl in half undress. 
W^hite, glistening shoulders shone through 
a vail of the blackest hair I ever saw, 
which her maid was arranging in heavy 
braids. Could this radiant gnrl be the sad- 
faced orphan Jessie that 1 had parted 
from seven years ago ? I could not wait 
another moment, out whispered, softly, 
" Jessie I " 

She sprang to her feet, and a quantity 
of Aowers she had been arranging fell to 
the floor. Another moment, and white 
arms were flung around me, and a shower 
of kisses convinced me 1 was not forgot- 
ten. Questions were asked and answered 
with startling rapidity, till Mrs. Lnwrence 
called me away to lunch — then to my 
room to make my toilet. I remonstrated 
against joining the expected guests, giv- 
ing as an excuse my want of a fancy dress, 
but Jessie assured me that some few were 
coming in plain dresses. "She herself 
was going to wear a long dress, because 
mother and Allan did not like short 
dresses, even at a 'fancy party,' " wherein 



I agreed with them. It was late when I 
descended. What a brilliant scene was 
there I I will not attempt to describe it. 
The beautiful faceg, and rich, fancy 
dresses, made a scene of almost Oriental 
magnificence. But the crowning beauty 
of the night was our fair Jessie. Her robe 
was of a snowy-satin, with large hanging 
sleeves lined with crimson silk. She wore 
no jewels; but upon the snow of her 
breast jtlowed a cluster of red and white 
roses— his ^ft, as I learned afterwards. 
The evening passed, as such evenings gen- 
erally do, with music, and dancing, and 
song— leaving a feeling of sadness, at its 
close, as of mis-spent hours and unwonted 
gaiety. 

That night, just before retiring, I went 
to Jessie's room. She sat before the fire^ 
with her bare, round arms clasped above 
her head, in a brown study, but rose as I 
entered. After talking of many things, 
she said, suddenly : 

"Are you satished, dear? Do you ap- 
prove of my choice?" 

"Satisfied I Approve your choice! 
What do you mean, child? " 

She blushed and trembled now. 

" Why — why, didn't mother write about 
it?" 

Then I drew from her the secret that 
she was engaged to Allan Lawrence. 
They were to be married in May. My 
heart sang for joy ; for I well knew the 
brave, true heart of Allan Lawrence. So, 
reader, this was " Jessie's Lover." They 
were married in May, and " myself" was 
bridesmaid I 

And now I must say good-bye" Isn't it 
aggravating?— or mayhap, you will be 
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^f T was in Si. Catherine's, many years 
31 ago—how, r shall not tell you — that 
T the sweet young life of Norah O'Reilly 
unfolded, day by day. Many hearts had 
been laid at the feet of the beautiful Irish 
girl, and her ear had listened to many a 
passionate love-vow— to many a low, 
sweet love- word. We say her ear had lis- 
tened to many a love-tale ; but there was 
one rich voice to whose low pleadings she 
had listened with her heart — and between 
the two modes ot listening there is a won- 
drous di£ference. 

Cecil Bancroft was an English gentle- 
man of wealth and culture; proud, 
baughtv and dignified, yet with a nature 
as tender as a woman's ; and he loved, 
with a high and noble love, the young 
Irish ffoverness, Norah O'Reilly. 

Ana^orah? Her heart had long ago 
sprang to meet this glorious love ; but he 
knew It not. If Cecu Bancroft was proud, 
sowas^Norah O'Reilly; and her proud 
spirit chafed under the dignified espionage 
of his haughty friends. The family in 
whose pleasant circle Norah found a home 
loved her as dear and valued friend. She 
was to them more than " the governess," 
and they insisted upon her joining with 
them in the festivities of the house and 
town. It was at one of the gay parties 
of the preceding winter that she firsi met 
Cecil Bancroft ; and ere the winter's close 
she had listened to the sweet, wondrous 
story of his love for her. What happiness 
it would be to yield her whole heart and 
life to this noble lover I to be his wife, as 
lie wished her to be, were it not for his 
sister's — two ancient maiden ladies, whose 
cold, repelling glances and haughty airs 
called up all the pride of her nature, and, 
to use her own words " made her Irish 
blood boUl" 

So the winter passed away, and the lit- 
tle world of St. Catherine's looked on, 
wondering how it would end. Norah was 
a bviUiant woman, beautiful as a morning 
dream ; and the i)roud, rich pulses of the 
Irish heart kept time to only high and no- 
ble thoughts and impulses. The great 
fault of her nature was pride— a stern, 
rampant pride that would crush the love 
she bore Cecil Bancroft to death — that 
would cause her to give him up, even 
though she struck the deadliest blow 
llirough her own heart. She was con- 



scious of the watchfulness of the *4ookers- 
on in Venice ; " and the knowledge that 
she was thus watched caused her to bear 
herself more proudly, till the people gave 
her the name of " the princess " — a name 
that suited well her haughty, regal style 
of beauty. 

It was a calm, still night in the latter 
part of January — the gay season in St. 
Catherine's. Norah stood leaning against 
the crimson-velvet curtains that shaded 
the window at Finley Lodge. The stately 
head was bowed sadly, and a faraway look 
was in the deep eyes. What lacked the 
dark-haired Irish girl? Why should she 
be sad ? The love of a noble heart was 
hers ; a home made joyous by all that art 
or wealth coidd gather within its walls ; 
health, friends, and the admiration of the 
multitude. 

I will tell you why she was sad : One 
hour before, she had refused the hand of 
Cecil Bancroft ; and now she stood gazing 
out into the cold, calm night, trying vain- 
ly to still the wildly-breaking heart that 
would not be *' coerced." They had parted 
coldly ; for, manlike, though she had con- 
fessed her love for him — had turned iier 
heart inside-out for his inspection — her 
lover chose to consider himself the only 
sufferer. This was at the moment of re- 
fusal, when angry passions were surging: 
through his soulp Afterward, came kinder 
thoughts, and a clearer perception of her 
motives. 



"You will be at La Fevre*s to-night, 
Bancroft? " said one of a party of young 



.men, who sat in the club-room at H 
House. 

" Why do you ask that question, Dud- 
ley ? " said a brainless fop across the table 
from the first speaker. " Of course he will 
be there, to do duty to his peerless Irish 
beauty, unless, indeed, he has become 
weary of her, and flung her ! " 

"Charles Manton,"— and the words 
fairly hissed through the speaker's teeth — 
" if I ever hear such words from your lips 
in my presence, or out of it, again, I will 
horsewhip you within an inch of your 
life ! As for the elegant term, 'flung her,' 
it is my proudest boast that I love Miss 
Norah* O'Reilly ; and did the lady love me 
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as weJl, she would now be my honored' 
wife ! " 

Thenj as he marked the man's crest- 
fallen air, and thought it was i^orance 
more than impudence that had caused the 
remark, the angry light faded from his 
ejres, and the flushed cheek. Jftising hur- 
riedly, he bowed to the rest of the com- 
pany, and left the dub-room. 

^^ Bancroft is a noble fellow,'' said he 
whom we have called Dudley. 

^- Yes ; I think, Manton, you must feel 
yourself growing ^small by degrees and 
beautifully less.' You will learn to be 
more cautious hereafter, I fancy ! " 

^' I didn't think he would get mad. 1 
only thought he was fooling with her! '* 
whined the discomfitted Manton. 

'* Poor Bancroft I If he had less money 
he would be a happy man to-day. If he 
was a *poor d«:'vir hke me, or Miss O'Reilly 
was his equal in fortune, they would have 
been man and wife long ago." 

'^ You are right, JacK ; that is just the 
secret of it. Norah O'Reilly is too proud 
to owe so much to any man ; but, with all 
her pride, she is a most noble woman." 

^^ She is, indeed. But come, Lorraine, 
let us go home . Now that BHucroft has 
gone, the foam has faded from the wine." 



We will pass over an interval of two 
years^years that, in their passing, have 
taken naught from the beat>ty of Norah 
O'Reilly. We find her one of a festal 
throng in the house of Senator Harvey's. 
Stately and cold — the coldness belieing 
the passionate throbbings of her heart- 
she stands listening, while Dudley Vane 
and a small coterie of ladies discuss Cecil 
Bancroft's coming visit to Europe. We 
say * 'stately and cold," but the coldness 
was questionable, for the dainty buhl- 
stand on which her hand rested trembled 
perceptibly. A few moments later, she 
and Dudley Vane stood alone — the Mr 
bevy of beauties having "paired off" for 
a waltz. 

'^ And you will not sing to-night, Miss 
Norah?" 

" I cannot, Mr. vane ; the singing birds 
at my heart are out of tune," and she 
smiled laintly ; ''or, perhaps, like the fash- 
ionable ladies, they have a 'bad cold,' and 
cannot sin?.'' 

'* Come, Miss Nora, just one little song; 
the company will not return from the sup- 
per-room for ten minutes, at least. Please 
do. I do everything for you that you ask 
me to. Come, even if your birds have a 
cold," he added, jocosely. 



There was no resisting the frank, boy- 
ish pleader ; so Norah sat down to the 
piano. 

Neither knew that, concealed by the 
heavy window-curtains, sat Cecil Ban- 
croft, listening to the sweet tones that 
were the sweetest to him of any on earth. 
Through an opening in the curtain he 
watched the face so beautitul, and so very 
dear to him ; watching as one does who 
knows that in a little while weary miles 
will intervene between him and the loved 
object. His passionate heart throbbed 
high with anguish and regret. Oh, if he 
could fling the gold that kept them apart 
into the sea, and gather his precious girl 
to his heart, and hold her there forever. . 
In his eyes she had never looked so beau- 
tiful. A robe of black velvet fitted closely 
to the perfect form, relieved only by a 
necklace and bracelets of rich oriental 
pearls. The glossy black hair was brushed 
simply over the smooth brow, confined 
only by a pearl band. 

"Come, Miss Norah, I am waiting for 
the song." 

A moment more, and the rich voice 
floated out in an impassioned song of her 
own land. Soft and low, it floated through 
the lofty rooms, then rising higher and 
higher, it almost wailed with the intense 
pathos of the heart from whence it sprung: 

* * Oh the fern! the fern » the Irish hill fern ! 
That girds our blue lajkes from Lough Ine to 

Lough Erne ; 
That waves on our crags like the plumes of a 

king; 
And bends like a nun over clear well and spring. 
The fairy's tall palm-tree, the heath-bira's frcali 

nest, 
And the coiich the red deer deems the sweetest 

and best^ 
With the free winds to fan it, and dew-drops to 

gem. 
Oh, what can you match with its beautiful stem. 
With a spell on each leaf which no mortal can 

learn, » 

Oh, there never was plant like the Irish hfll 

fern." 

The song was ended ; but the memories 
it brought proved almost too much for the 
singer. It was with diflSculty she re- 
strained her feelings. 

"Your home must be very beautiful, 
Miss Norah." 

"Beautiful I beautiful I My soul grows 
hungry for a sight of it," she said dream- 
ily. '* Like all other Irish folks, I think 
no land so fair as Ireland ; and surely no 
lake in all the Emerald Isle is so beautiful 
as Lough Erne. I long for a sight of my 
native land, for the sound of the voices of 
my kindred." 

*' Your father is living, Miss Norah? " 

"No, it was my wn^Ie, Mr. Lane spoke 
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Gf, Except him, I have no fHends on this 
earth ; £ stand alone." 

The ffirl laid her head upon the table, 
and sobbed uncontrollably. 

*' Norah, forgive me for askin&f you to 
sing. These tears are my fault." 

*vNo, no, Mr. Vane, you are not to 
blame. The old song has but hastened 
the tears, not caused them. My heart is 
at the flood to night, and they must have 
come sooner or later. But there — they 
are coming from the supper-room ; please 
leave me tor a moment and I will soon re- 
gain my calmness.'^ 

As Mr. Vane left her, Norah put back 
the heavy fall of velvet that concealed the 
.window, and passed beneath it, uncon- 
scious that her lover stood there. 

•' Ah, Cecil ! you here I " 
• The name **Cecil," and the girl's tears, 
threw him off his guard. In an iostant 
his arms were thrown around her, and he 
whispered : 

*' Nbrah, wa^owmeen." 

The familiar Irish pet name caused her 
tears to tiow afresh, and for a moment she 
let the arm linger about her waist, and 
was only roused to consciousness when he 
pressed her hand passionately to his lips. 

** Cecil, you must not ; leave me, pray 
leave me ! " 

" Norah, is this right ? Is it worth while 
to wreck two lives lor a matter ot pride ? 
Be my wife, Norah, and together we will 
visit your much-loved Ireland. We'll sail 
upon t]|e beautiful lake whose waters lave 
the sunny slope that leads to my Norah's 
home. O Norah ! let it be so ? " 

'' Enough ! enough ! The picture grows 
too dear.'^ And the girl's beautilul mouth 
trembled. *' It may not be, Cecil. Your 
lamily have given their opinion of me in 
no measured terms, and your vast wealth 

S laces a great gulf between us. Norah 
•'Reilly is not one to wed for gold, or to 
hear the imputation of it calnily. Leave 
me now, Cecil ; 1 hear Julia's voice call- 
ing, and she must not see you here. Fare- 
well, Cecil." And with a despairing ges- 
ture she passed through the low wmaow 
into the darkness. 



It was the tenth of June, and to-night 
the sweetest songstress that ever warbled 
on American shores was to sing in the 
concert hall at St. Catherine's. All the 
town were on the qui vive, for it was not 
every- day such a treat came to them. 

Thecheerlul dining-hall of Fenly Lodge 
shared in the general excitement. 

** 1 wish night was here," said pretty 



Julia Clayton. * * I don ' t see how you can 
be so calm and quiet, Norah ; I am rest- 
tless and nervous to the last degree." 

There was a dull pain at Norah's heart, 
that even the treat in store for her could 
not drive away ; but she did not say so, 
only smiled pleasantly on the impulsive 
girl, saying : 

'* I shall enjoy the evening exceedingly, 
Julia: but I am not at all nervous." 

'' You will wear Colonel Grayson's 
flowers, Norah ? " 

*'No I shall not," said Norah, almost 
sharply. " He wearies me with his visits 
and gifts." 

Then changing the conversation sud- 
denly, she said : 

*'Do you know this is my birthday, 
Julia ? I am twenty-five to day. I do not 
think a human soul on earth will remem- 
ber it is my birthday. There is no one to 
mark it now," she said, drearily. 

*' Oh, you naughty girl ! Why did you 
not tell me in time, so that I might have 
prepared some gift? Here are one, two, 
three kisses ; will that do ? " 

'* Fie, Julia, do not waste them so. 
Elmer would give his head for one of 
them." 

The pretty Julia blushed and tossed h«-r 
curls, thinking, doubtless, that the said 
Elmer had a^ many as were good lor 
him. 

*' Do you know, Norah, that Cecil Ban- 
croft sails for Europe next week? Hv 
leaves to-morrow for New York. ' ' 

"Yes, 1 know." And a shadow crept 
over the beautiful face. 

The entrance of a servant with the let- 
ters, and a small white box directed to 
" Miss Norah O'Reilly," prevented further 
conversation. 

Norah escaped to her own room with her 
treasures, Julia being too much occupied 
in reading a *' long crossed letter " to no- 
tice the box. 

On opening it, a perfect flood of fra- 
grance escaped. Lying on a bed of soft, 
green moss, was a cluster of violets! 
white, blue and purple, and a tiny note 
which ran thus : 

**NoBAH, Mavoubnsen:— I ctill you my dar- 
ling, because J claim you as such You will 
suffer it this once, Norah, becauue it is for the 
last time. A few more days, and the ocean will 
roll between our tern pest- tossed hearts. I send 
yon a simple birthday gift— my last oflfering to 
Norah. 1 make no excuse that the gift is so Him- 
ple, knowing well your love for violets . 1 leave 
in the morning for New York. Can I see you 
this evening for a few moments V It will be for 
the last time, Norah; the drears 'last time.' 

Your fl'ientt and lover, 

' * Cecil Bancroft.' ' 
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And what did Norah ? 
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81ie did just what you would have done, 
dear reader, if you are a woman, or, may- 
hap, if you are a man ; men have done 
such things. She laid the fresh dewy 
flowers against her cheeks — they Were 
precious as his gift. One or two large 
tears stole forth and lost themselves 
among the flowers; only one or two (for 
Norah had one of those great, strong souls 
that are not given to tears), such tears as 
take from the youth of woman ; such tears 
as make one's throat ache with a dull, 
sullen aching. 

For a long time the letter lay on the 
floor unheeded. Then her eyes chancing 
to rest upon it, she saw that it bore a for- 
eign postmark ; indeed many post-marks, 
as though it had traveled about from place 
. to place. She opened it listlesslv. It was 
a p.erfect scrawl, which took her some 
time to decipher. When her mind did 
take in its contents, she sprang to her feet, 
and flung her arms aloft as though in 
triumph or thanksgiving. What hi3 this 
foreign letter brought to Norah O'Reilly? 
Only a fortune or a hundred thousand 
dollars ! That was all. Her uncle had 
dit»d In India and left her all this gold. 

It was seldom that so much of beauty 
and fashion were assembled in the un- 
pretending concert hall at St. Catherine's. 
So thought Cecil Bancroft, as he sat by 
his sister's side. He was dispirited, and 
already weary. Weary because his sister 
would come an hour before the time, to 
get a good seat ; dispirited because his note 
of the morning had brought no response 
from Norah. Just as he raised his eyes, 
the party from Finley Lodge entered. 
Julia, the pretty betrothed, blushing and 
smiling ; and Norah— his Norah— radiant 
in her glorious regal beauty. He smiled 
bitterly as he thought ot his voluntary 
exile for her sake ; and how little she 
seemed to mind it. Her eyies wandered 
restlessly over the house, till at last they 
rested upon her love, when she flashed 
him a rapid glance, which was inex- 
plicable. 

What ailed the woman? Her form 
seemed to dilate, and the misty splendor 
of her magnificent eyes was overpowering. 
• He turned away nis eyes. What wiis 
all this beauty to him? And great tides 
of anguish surged through his soul. 
When he looked again, she nad removed 
her wrappings, and he saw lying against 
the snow of her breast, and twined among 
her dusky hair— his violets ! 

From that moment the music fell upon 
deaf ears. They were too busy listening 
to the new song* his heart was singing, to 
hear the music of the songstress; the 



wearing of those violets had given him 
new hope. He caught the eyes of Elmer, 
Julia's betrothed, and during a pause in 
the music crossed over to speak to him. 
As he was passing, Norah whispered, 
softly : 

'* Come round after the concert, I have 
something to tell you. It will be late, 1 
knbw, but I will not detain you." 

" You're a fool, Cecil, to be running 
alter that old Norah O'Reilly," said his 
siiter, harslily. '♦I should think you had 
more pride.'' 

*' I went to speak to Elmer. We were 
class-mates in college, you know," he 
said, very much in the tone of a child who 
dreaded reproof. 

** Humph ! " It was but one little word, 
but it spoke whole volumes. 

The concert was over, and Norah passed 
to and fro in the dimly-lighted drawing- 
room, awaiting the coming of Cecil Ban- 
croft. At last he came ; out, as it often 
happens, in such hours as this, when we 
have expected so much, he seemed con- 
strained and embarrassed. A little while 
they talked on indifferent subjects— the 
concert, the singers, etc. Then Cecil said 
abruptly : 

*• I>o you know what time it is, Norah ?" 

'* Yes ; it is just twelve o'clock." And 
a flush rose to the fair cheek. 

Poor Norah ! she had something to say 
and did not know how to get about it. 
The silence at last became oppressive, al- 
most unbearable to Bancroft. He knew, 
if he spoke at all, he would say too*biuch; 
so rising, he began pacing up and down 
the room, his usual sedative when his 
heart — as hearts will — became unmanage- 
able. Suddenly, pausing before the lady's 
chair, he said ; 

** I must leave you now, Norah. There 
is no use deferring our parting." 

She wjus glad ot the words; reaching up 
she caught Ills hand, and laid it lovingly 
against lier cheek, said pleadingly : 
""Don't go to Europe, Cecil ! " 

*' My good Norah, do you want to drive 
me mad?" 

And he wrenched his hand away almost 
fiercely, and strode to the window ; man 
i as he was, he could have wept ! 

But Norah did not take umbrage at his 
petulant manner ; she only followed him, 
and laying her bare white arm around 
him, said bravely : 

"Do not go to Europe, Cecil. I am 
ready to be your wife at any hour you 
may name." 

Of Cecil's raptures it is not worth while 
to speak. He did not question this sud- 
den change— it was enough for him that 
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happiness was so near. His sister's re- 
proaches fell upon heedless ears, and did 
not deter him one moment from preparing 
acage for hislady>hird. Norah kept her 
own counsel well. Not even to her friend 
Julia did she confide the contents of the 
forei^ letter. As the marriage of Julia 
and Elmer was to take place at an early 
day, they concluded to haye a double cer- 
emony. Finding it inevitable, Bancroft's 
haughty sisters concluded to attend the 
wedding. Many wondered at the mag- 
nificent dress of the bride, and the costly 
vail that fell almost to her feet ; and the 
Misses Bancroft hinted at their being 
"CecU'sgifb." 

As for Cecil, his fine face was lighted 
up with perfect happiness. The beautiful 
dress, that was the envy of the ladies, was 
nothing to him. Norali, in a dress of 



serge, would have been as precious as in 
the costly one so suited to her regal style 
of beauty. 

Congratulations poured in upon them, 
and many lips wisned them happiness — 
wishing him happiness when his heart 
was already so full of it, that the pressure 
was almost pain I Thoughts drifted 
through his brain — thoughts of how ten- 
der he would be with iJorah ; of how he 
would shield the beautiful head from the 
storms of life, and keep poverty from ever 
reaching her more. Not till apprised by 
Norah's lawyer, after their return from 
the wedding tour, did he know he^had 
marrried an neiress ! 

Ever after, the ancient ladies of the 
house of Bancroft were wont to say : "My 
sister Norah ! " 



TO-NIGHT. 



fll LL night I have been dreaming, 
Jf\ dreaming of the long ago. All night 
^* the winds have been wailing a re- 
quiem for the dead. Oh I will it never 
hush its outcries — its almost human tones? 
Will it never cease its dreary miserere f 
never have done shrieking out its mad 
fury? 

It is dreary in the extreme, in-doors as 
well as out. The monotonous *'tick, tick," 
of the old clock sounds dreary ; the hod- 
den-gray sky looks dreary, and my home- 
sick heart is drearier than all. 

Oh, this dreaming of dreams! how it 
unfits one for the stern realities of life, 
especially when there is scarcely a gleam 
of sunshine to weave in with one's som- 
bve dreaming I 

I am thinking of our old home, darling, 
our home by the sea-shore. Our home I 
" What a volume in a word ! " What 
hosts of tender memories throng upon us^ 
How our eye brightens at the thought of 
it I How the dreary present furls off, and 
quiet, invisible fingers part the murky 
curtain that hangs over our dead past- 
dead because wenad buried it out of «ight; 
because for years we had never dared lilt 
the curtain our own strong will had drawn 
over it. 



This is what my thinking and dreaming 
brings to me to-night : 

A view of two homes. First, comes the 
home where my childish years were 
passed — the beautiful home that my girl- 
ish feet trod so lightly, because my heart 
was so light. I hear the musical song of 
the sparkling waters that girdle that home 
like a " silver ribbon." 1 am sitting in 
my own little room, listening to the far- 
away music of falling waters, as they dash 
over the mill-dam down by the burn. 
You remember the old mill, darling ? It 
is turbulent out there, you know, foam- 
ing, and fretting, and lashing the banks, 
like the sea. I like it better here, where 
it ripples quietly over the mossy stones, 
with a low gurgle, or trickles musically 
along on its way toward the sea. 

And now I turn me from the music of 
the water, to the far sweeter music of 
mother's voice. Hark ! do you not hear 
it ? She is sitting in the great arm-chair, 
knitting. Her hair is sprinkled with sil- 
ver, but her heart Time has failed to touch. 
She is singing : '* How tedious and taste- 
less the nours." It is old-fashioned, I 
j know; but then, mothiT loves it ! 

By the table sits a manly form ; that Is 
my only brother. He is reading ** Black- 
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Well, he came to the farm-hoase every 
day, and my parents loved him well. We 
were sitting on the verandah — Allan, and 
mother, and I. It was a heautiful night! 
A perfect flood of moonliffht lay upon the 
earth, so blight that mother sat on the 
steps knitting. As for me, I was all in a 
maze that night; for Allan had stolen his 
arm around me, as we sat on the sofa be- 
hind mother, and had taken mv hand in 
his, and held it to his breast, "this . had 
startled me and set my heart to throb- 
bing. Just then father came out, saying : 

*' It is such a beautiful night, I believe I 
will walk over to the postomce." 

And Allan said, hurriedly : 

"I will walk as far as my hotel with 
you." 

A shadow fell over the old place when 
he left it— a faint, sickening feeling crept 
into my heart. 

Aunt Bab— father's sister — came into 
the door just then, and sat down to talk 
to mother awhile ; so I excused myself 
and escaped to my room. 

It was a pleasant chamber off the dining- 
hall which Aunt Bab aiid I shared to- 
gether, audit was my custom to sit there 
evenings, to read and write. 

But this night I could not do either. 
My heart was in a tumult; for 1 had 
awakened suddenly to the knowledge that 
I loved Allan Hamsey ! My poor heart 
fluttered and throbbed; I feared and 
hoped alternately. Oh, if it could only be 
— ^if Allan loved me— if I could be his wifel 
Then I blushed at the thought that per- 
haps I had given my love to one who did 
not love me in return. 

I sat down by the window to think ; and 
as I thought over the last few weeks, I 
grew wiser every moment. Looks and 
actions that I had before thought strange, 
now almost convinced me that I was be- 
loved. I grew dizzily happy. Again I 
felt his arms about my waist, his hand in- 
close mine and draw it to his breast. Then 
came the thought of the difference in our 
worldly position, and my heart sunk 
again. I must not come between him and 
his proud mother ; I must unlearn the les- 
son I had been learning all these weeks, 
and be only his friend. But could I do 
this? Could I crush back this beautiful 
love — strangle it ere it was fully born? 
Love! What was it? Ah! I had been 
learning it all thi^ time, but knew it not. 
I had read of love, had sang of it, written 
of it, but never understood the meaning 
of the word until this hour. And now I 
dare not think of it, for my cheeks blushed 
at the memories it brought. I could not 
read or write ; so I unbound my hair, and- 



went to arranging it for the night. I 
heard some one speak, but did not realize 
they were asking for me, and heard mother 
say: 

" You will find her in the dining-room." 

And then she and Aunt Bab went on 
talking: 

I stood before the window, unconscious 
ly brushing out the flowers Allan had 
twined in my curls an hour before, and 
knew nothing more till an arm stole about 
my w^st, and Allan Ramsey's voice said : 

"You are brushing all my floweis to 
the floor, Isabel ! " 

I turned qu'ckly, only to find myself 
clasped close to his heart. 

"How you tremble, darling!. Why, 
Isabel, you have no nerves at all. Come 
to the sofa and sit down ; I have a story 
to tell you." 

I had Just what I had been longing for— 
the presence of the man I loved — ^and yet, 
womanlike, I began to tremble, and said : 

" Had we better not joih mother and 
Aunt Bab, on the verandah? " 

Allan smiled, an amused kind of smile, 
and taking the brush, he smoothed my 
hair genuy back; then gathering it 
up into a heavy knot, he fastened it with 
my comb, as dexterously as a woman 
could. 

" You have magnificent hair, Isabel. It 
is far handsomer than mother's, and sjie 
was famed for the great beauty of her 
hah-." 

He then folded a light shawl about me 
and drew me to the window. 

" Sit here with me in the moonlight, Isa; 
I have something to tell you. I have no 
doubt you are surprised to see me here, 
after my abrupt leave-taking an hour ago, 
but 1 could not sleep without seeing you 
again. Isabel, I have spent the greater 
part of tlie last hour in prayer. This will, 
perhaps, astonish you still more. You 
did not think 1 was accustomed to prayer, 
did you, Isabel?" 

I murmured something, I know not 
what, but I thought that the words of 
prayer were the most fitting words he 
could utter ; fDr as he knelt by the win- 
dow, with the moonlight falling on his 
pale face, he grew more and more like my 
ideal of Guido's angel. 

"I have this night decided on two 
things. First, to give up law and study 
for the ministry. Secondly, to lay my 
heart at Isabel Templeton's feet, and ask 
her to be my wife. Will she be my wife ? ' ' 

"O Allan!" 

It was all 1 could say. 

"Don't go to trembling again, darling 
Isa. Jf you love me, just lay your hand 
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in mine." 

For the life of me I could not help slid- 
ing my liand in bis, even though I had 
pre^determined not to marry him, for his 
proud mother's sake. 
*' But your mother. Allan ? ' ' 
" I wifl tell herof tne wild flower I have 
found— of the sweet wo( d-violet that has 
charmed me with its beauty and fragrance, 
till the poss(»8sion of it is necessary to uiy 
comfort and happiness.*^ 

Then he told me of how long he had 
wanted to be a minister of the gospel ; but 
had yielded to his mother's wish and 
studied hiw ; but that the '^ still small 
voice" kept whispering to him by day 
and by night, till he was cenvinced what 
his vocation should be. He was going 
home next day to acquaint his mother 
with his decision ; and to bespeak her love 
for his Isabel. 

Then we knelt side by side, and Allan 
prayed for God's blessing upon our be- 
trothal ; after which he left me alone in 
my happiness. 1 sat by my pleasant win- 
dow in a perfect trance of bliss. Thoughts 
sufllced for a little while ; then came that 
longing of every soul for some one to talk 
to. Mother and Aunt Mab stiil sat on the 
verandah talking, aud waiting for father. 
1 could not tell my great joy to either of 
them yet; it must be my secret a little 
longer— mine and Allan's. 

1 went into the parlor, and sittin«: down 
to the piano, gave full vent to the feelings 
of my soul. 

I played no written music — I only 
poured forth the unwritten music of my 
own soul, in broken measure, and in some 
unknown tongue. I had solved the great 
problem of lire ; I had achieved my des- 
tiny ; I loved and was beloved. 

I had no t\irther fear or dread. Allan's 
proud mother was forgotten. My soul 
thrilled with its new, glad life. 1 was an 
impassioned iinprovisatrice I— a poetical, 
a happy woman, filled with human love. 
1 went to sleep only to dream of Allan 
Bamsey. That matchless face was bend- 
ing above me all night long— lull of ten- 
derness, as when he asked me to be his 
wife ; as lighted up with the lofty purpose 
of bis soul when he told me he had dared 
to be a servant of the Most High. All the 
long night I was listening to his rich 
voice, deep with tenderness, talking to me 
in love s low tones, or standing before a 
multitude of people, holding each one en- 
tranced by his impassioned eloquence and 
lofty, glowing imagery. Surely day never 
dawned upon a happier girl than Isabel 
Templeton, when she opened her eyes 
upon the next morning's sunlight. Ihis 



is how the new light was bom in my soul. 
I will tell you, now, how it died. 

Allan had been gone a fortnight, when 
he returned unexpectedly one night. He 
looked unearthly pale, and his great, 
dreamy eyes had a far-away look in them 
that pained me. He was painfully rest - 
less; pacing up and down the veranda li 
one minute ; the next, holdhig me close to 
his heart, as though he feared I would 
vanish from his sight. Just before he said 
good-night, he led me out on thu stej>s, 
where the moon shone full in my face. I 
was startled at the pallor of his face, and 
the anguished expression of his eyes. H <• 
lookealong and earnestly into niy face, 
as though he could never gaze enough. 
Oh I that brave, gentle heart ! how it must, 
have ached I It was strange that I had n<» 
misgiving ; that no shadow, prophetic of 
the coming storm, darkened the h(?aven 
of my love. I was blindly trusting. I saw 
only the khid, tender face that bent above 
me— saw only the great soul that looked 
out through those glorious eyes. H<* 
looked long and tenoerly into my eyes, 
and passed his hand lovingly over niv 
shining hair ; then gathering a cluster of 
sc;arlet honey-suckles, he twined it among 
my curls; and pressing his lips upon 
them, said : 

" Isabel, I return to Philadelphia by the 
train that leaves here at midnight, i ran 
down for a few hours to see my darling. 
1 hope to get back to you Tuesday. 1 am 
harrassed with business and cannot be 
myself until it is settled. Jt is eleven 
o'clock, now. Kiss me good-bye. Isa." 

1 could not speak one word. If I had 
spoken, I should have cried, and that, I 
thought, would have been childish ; but I 
held up my lips for a kiss. That night 
Allan Bamsey pressed his first and last 
kiss upon my lips I 

Allan had been gone but a few days 
when a letter came from his mother, bid- 
ding me forget her son ; saying he could 
never be more to me than he was now ; 
that with her consent he would never re- 
turn to Woodville. Then the cruel letter 
finished by saying, if I persisted in hold- 
ing him to his engasfement— if he made 
me his wife she would lay her curse upon 
him. 

That night I wrote to Allan, en(dosing 
his mother's letter, and giving him his 
fi-eedom. After that I was ill for many 
weeks. When I recovered, they told me 
Allan had just recovered from a severe 
hemorrhage. Oh ! if we could have gone 
over the river with the *' boatman pjiJe '' 
together ! 

A long, dreary month wore away. I 
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sat in the parlor alone, one night, when 
the door opened noiselessly, and Allan 
Ramsey entered ! He was pale and wan, 
and could scarcely totter to the sofa. I 
<1id not blame Allan ; so when I saw how 
faint and ill he was, I brought him some 
ice- water and held it to his Tips myself. I 
brought a pillow and placed it beneath his 
head. For oh! I loved Allan Hamsey 
better than I have ever loved anything be- 
fore or since ! 

L could have pillowed that dear head 
upon my breast, but I dared not; »o I 
only knelt before him and wiped the dew 
from his forehead. He handed me a letter 
from his mother. The sight of the proud 
woman's bold chirography recalled me to 
the present, and I rose abruptly. Allan 
was no longer mine— I had forgotten. 

Had Allan Ramsey known the contents 
of that letter, it would never have reached 
me. Mrs. Ramsgr's love was stronger 
than her pride. She wrote that her son 
was failinfif, day by day, and that she had 
•concluded, if I would leave the old people 
behind — give them up entirely— Allan 
could marry me. I could just come on 
with him, and be married there. Fool ! 
Did she think I had no pride V that I was 
a servant to come and go at her bidding ? 
that a woman who would desert her old 
father and mother would make a good 
wife? 

I would not desert my parents, though 
my heart should be rent in twain, i womd 
not be her son ' s wife now, if I stood alone. 
I flung the letter on the floor, and set my 
foot upon it. 

" Mr. Ramsey, you will tell your mother 
for me, that I decline her very kind oft'er, 
and that she would do well never to re- 
new it." 

Allan's face grew deadly pale, and that 
stayed the angry words upon my lips: 
else I might have spoken words I should 
regret a lifetime. It boots not to tell all 
that was said and suffered. Suffice it, that 
we parted, then and there, forever— no, 
not forever; one last, dreary parthig we 
had. But more of that anon. 

How my heart was wrung I need not 
say ; but I had my own dignity to sup- 
port—my own pride to sustain. I could 
never, arber the flrst ungenerous threaten- 
ing, and the insult contained in the last 
letter, be Allan Ramsey s wife ; and I told 
him so. And my noble Allan— his true 
heart was rent: but he knew what was 
due me. Oh, that parting hour I it dark- 
ened my whole life. But I kept up brave- 
ly for Allan's sake. 

I watched him as he walked feebly down 
the avenue, and— was 1 wild or mad ?— 1 



almost rejoiced to see his tottering steps, 
knowing that if he died, no other woman 
would oe his wife— no other woman 
would ever flU my place in his heart. I 
watched him out of sight, and then fell to 
the floor in a deadly faint. But no one 
ever knew it, for mother never entered the 
parlor evenings, and Aunt Bab seldom 
did. 

And now, it seemed as if all the evil in 
my nature rose up; I was tempted by day 
and by night. In my utter anguish of 
soul I forgot to pray : *" Lead us not into 
temptation." 

I was very proud, and resolved to show 
the world that Allan Ramsey was noth- 
ing to me. [ laughed, and sang, and jest- 
ed, even while my heart was breaking. It 
was the hardest thin^ I ever had to do. 
Oh ! it is hard to be driven to such straits 
as these ; hard to move around among our 
daily duties, with one loved face pressed 
close to your heart that in life you may 
never — nay, dare never — look upon again. 

How often we say we cannot, will not 
bear it, when some heavy burden is laid 
upon us. How otten we resolve to burst 
through the fetters laid upon us— to 
** speak in church,*' regardless of Mrs. 
Grundy ! 

1 have said that I was proud ; and it 
galled that pride to think of Mrs. Ramsey 
sitting triumphant, believing she had 
crushed me. My only desire was to show 
her my heart had received no wound. 
Unlike her, my pride was stronger than 
my love. I would have periled my hap- 
piness, any time, to save my pride ; would 
have risked anything but my honor and 
my hopes of heaven. I resolved to crush 
oiit ot my heart the love I bore Allan 
Ramsey ; to strangle it, though my heart 
yearned with a mighty yearning for its 
life. And I did it— or thought I did. 1 
was remorseless as the gra\ e. I gave my 
heart no quarter, though it clamored 
loudly to be heard. I shut the door upon 
it and double-locked it ; and then I drew 
an impenetrable curtain across the en- 
trance, and thought it was safe. 

Sooii after, I went to visit an aunt living 
in Canada. There I met a gentleman who 
fell in love with my poor face, and I mar- 
ried him in one month. My husband was 
a good man — loving and gentle; and it 
has been a lifetime regret to me that I had 
only the remnants of a poor, undisciplined 
heart to give him. But I am g;lad to say 
that 1 made him a good, faithful wife. L 
have borne and foreborne more, I believe, 
than if I had loved him ; for I knew I had 
deceivt'd him in the matter of the heart. 
He seat tor rny parents, and was as kind 
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to them as an own son — for which I hon« 
ored and respected him ahove all other 
men. Wotdd that I could have loved 
him. 

Two years after, I went with Aunt Bab 
to visit a cousin residing in Philadelphia. 
The first Sunday after my arrival, in com- 
ing out of cliurch, I heard a lady say : 
" Allan Bamsey died last night." 
It was then I found out how I had been 
deceiving myself— found that my heart 
was still faithful to its early love. When 
the carriage stopped at the door, I escaped 
to my room, only to pa^e up and down, 
moaning : 
*'OJUIan! Allan!" 
That afternoon I scole out, and going to 
the handsome mansion of Mrs. Kamsey, 
rang the bell with trembling hand. To 
the servant who answered it I said, as 
calmly as I could : 
*•• I would like to see Mr. Ramsey." 
A moment more, and I stood in the 
room where all lay that was left of my 
first and only love. 

The woman uncovered the dead, and I 

knelt beside him. Oh, the calm beauty 

of that noble face ! it melted me to tears. 

What cared I that the aged woman who 

had shown me in stood watching me? I 

bowed my head upon the pulseless heart, 

and sobbed aloud. 

'* You knew him then, lady? " 

" Ah, I knew him and loved him well." 

The woman would have questioned me, 

but I motioned her to silence. My soul 

was full of anguish : I had come into deep 

waters. Kneeling there by the dead, my 

sins pressed deep upon me. I had sinned 



against the living, and against the dead ; 
I nad sinned against my own soul. A 
footstep upon the stair startled me ; and 

Fressing one more kiss upon the cold lips 
rose to my feet. A tall, stately woman 
entered. It did not need the deep mourn- 
ing robes to tell me it was Allan's mother; 
for her face was the counterpart of his, 
save that it did not have his sweet ex- 
pression. My eyes were tearless, now, 
and my voice cold and passionless. 
•' I am Isabel Templeton, madam." 
The proud woman started. Perhaps it 
might have been with surprise that the 
tall, regal-looking woman, whose velvet 
robe swept the floor, was the same Isabel 
Templeton her son had loved. I could 
have assured her that it was the same Isa- 
bel; her robe was a little more costly, and 
her heart a great deal more wretched — 
but that was all. She would have taken 
my hand but I waved her off. A gulf as 
impassable as the one between Dives and 
Lazarus surged between me and the 
mother of Allan Ramsey. 

This was years ago. Since then I hav« 
grown meeker and wiser. Some that I 
have loved have since then gone to the 
better land, showing nie the way ; and a 
light from the " Shining Shore " has flick- 
ered across my life -path. 1- have listened 
to a " still small voice " saying : *' Give 
me thine heart; " and I have learned to 
know the voice and love it. I have ** laid 
down my arms " — have laid my heavy bur- 
dens at the feet of the Great Shepherd, 
saying meekly : " Not what I will, but 
what Thou wilt. " 



OUE NEW STYLE. 



^^£ firm, brave, hopeful, cheerful! 
jEi Fling care to the winds! Resolve 
^i^ to be happy. Polish up the for- 
gotten song of your fiEur-away youth, and 
sing it again. Snut your eyes as you sing, 
and make believe it is a new song, Thiuk 
how much happier you are than you de- 
serve to be. Learn to be patient, meek, 
lowly, humble. Cast your eyes forward — 
not backward. Plant your banner upon 



the most towering peak of yonder moun- 
tain, and write upon it the people's word 
—Excelsior ! 

Thus far we have written, and now we 
stop to glance over it and see how it reads 
— how this " new style " becomes us. We 
had been wont to write iust as we felt, 
without stopping to read it over ; but as 
we feel sad most of the time,and as sadness 
has got to be almost as nmch in disrepute 
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as slaveiy, we ttaoufi^ht to chanj^ our 
sfyle. Well, it looks fair enough ; it reads 
well enough. There is not a word of sad- 
ness in it. So far, welt. 

As we resume our pen, a hand-organ 
strikes up " Hazel Dell " beneath our win- 
dow. It is a very sweet-toned one, and 
the air carries us back to other days. We 
love the music of a hand-organ, and we 
Hatter ourselves we are not '* green," 
either. We have sat in handsome opera 
houses, and listened to this and that ^'rnost 
divine opera" — have heard mighty ora- 
torios — tne grand "Oratorio of Crea- 
tion,^' both indoors and out (and some- 
times we have dared to think those heard 
in the mystical depths of some dim old 
woods the grandest) ; and still we like to 
hear a hand-organ under our window. 
Listening to it to-night, our soul seemed 
to fling off its fetters, and leap with light- 
ning rapidity back into the shadowy past, 
giving us such a vision as a drowning man 
IS said to have, with this difference only : 
that the swift transition of thought with 
us was — I mean, under more pleasing cir- 
cumstances. In one moment of time we 
were whirled from our lonely room back, 
years and years. Life once more seemed 
rose-hued ; ouf spirit wandered into the 
by-gone, and sounds of " the days that 
are no more " made pleasant music in our 
ears. Oh, this is delightful ! Why could 
we not be brave-hearted, and fling off this- 
sadness that oppressed us ? Wh^ should 
any sorrow that earth could bnng thus 
bow down our spirits ? We could and 
would rise above it ; and Longfellow's 
beautiful words from the '* Psalm of I-iife" 
flashed through our mind : 

* * In the world's broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle- 
Be a hero In the strife.'* 



The old song the 



organ 



was playing 



was one we used to love in the old days, 
wh«n the word sadness had uo meaning 
to us ; and we listened to it, and dreamed 
those days had come again. Once more 
we trod the green fields that bounded our 
early home, and lay full length in the but- 
tercup-meadow, listening to one we loved 
whistling this same " Hazel Dell." That 
meadow, with its glossy carpet of Lincoln 
green, and golden spangling of shining- 
leaved buttercups. But, ah I now a sharp 
pang strikes us ; for we remember how, 
years and years afterward, little, white, 
dimpled hands used to gather them as we 
did, and we remember, too, that we have 
sinch? folded those waxen hands together, 
as if for prayer, and laid them to rest un- 
der the violets and daisies. But where- 
fore should we slide away into retrospect 
that must needs be sad? And, at any 
rate, why should we mourn that a mantle 
of peace and eternal silence (for this is life) 
is folded over the throbbing hearts we 
loved ? That the relentles-s waves of the 
River of Death have washed over our 
threshold, laving the pearl-white feet of 
our " home angel," and floating her away 
down " Jordan's stormy banks," to meet 
loved ones gone before. 

Ah, me ! it is easier to write about be- 
ing "brave and cheerful" — of '* flinging 
care to the vvinds," etc., than it is to be 
so, and mighty hard to do either, when the 
world has crushed you to earth with its 
Protean phases ot sorrow. We must 
mourn when the blinding tempests have 
broken over our heads, and desolated our 
£den, and shadows deep and dark have 
crept closer and closer round our hearts. 
Yet, after all, why should we mourn ? We 
know that thousands of slender feet have 
trod the same path, and we also know 
that in an old-fashioned book it is written: 
'* What I do, thou knowest not now, but 
thou Shalt know hereafter I " 
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lOONLIGHT in Venice I What a 
volume in tiiree words ! The float- 
^ing city seemed ablaze with lights, 
mirth, and revelry. Upon the bosom of 
tl^ Adriatic floated innumerable gondolas, 
freighted with laughing, dreamy-eyed siff- 
noras, whose rich attire and costly jewels 
flickiered and flashed in the radiant moon- 
light. It rested upon her " seventy islets," 
and upon the *' Bridge of Sighs I "—creep- 
ing into the galleries of many a proud pal- 
ace, and looking upon sights it should 
not have seen . Music and song were upon 
Uie waters— the flute-like notes of women, 
and the deep, rich tones of men. Then, 
fat a little wnilef all was still ; anon the 
wild song of the gondolier crept upon the 
ear, mingled with the musical trickle of 
the water, as it played around the prow of 
the vessel. 

" Did you know that Leoni Gardosi is 
to be arrested to-night, if found within 
the palace of the Doge ? He is so enragea 
at hi'i continued eflbrts to win the love of 
Giulia. I pity Gardosi- he has loved her 
from a boy." 

"Hist! sweet — be heard to pity none 
whom the Doge hates ; else thy fair head 
may have a price upon it ere the next sun- 
setting." 

** I fear him not— though, indeed, he is 
a very tyrant." Then archly : " If I am 
ever thy bride, Guiseppe, thou must carry 
me far from Venice— away to free Amer- 
ica." 

"Nay; but^astella, I fear me much 
for Gardosi. He swears to wed Giulia, or 
none else of Venetians daughters will he 
ever lake to wife. I fear he will present 
himself at the palace to-night, in defiance 
of the Doge^s proclamation." 

"Leoni Gardosi in well-born, wealthy 
and noble-souled. Why should the Doge 
be so bitter against his house ? Besides, 
Giulia is but his ward— not his child." 

" But she was left in his custody, and 
might as well have been a slave." 

Beguiled by conversation, the hours 
sped on till ten o'clock — then, one by one, 
the .pleasure-seekers turned their vessels 
toward the brightly-illuminated palace of 
the chief magistrate of Venice. Disem- 
barking their precious freight, each vessel 
left the landing, and silence reigned 
where, a little time ago, laughter lingered. 



An hour later, we see a gondola moored 
beneath the magnificent palace — ^from it 
stepped a man of noble brow and lofty 
mien, clad in the ^arb of a harper. A 
good dress enough it was, but seemed illy 
suited to the noble form that wore it. 

*' Keep close, Bertrand, and gossip none 
to-night, less thou Jeopardize thy master's 
safety." 

" By the Saints, good master," said Ber- 
trand, calling after him ; " you have for- 
gotten your face-disguise, or whatever you 
call it.'^ 

"You are right, my brave Bertrand, 
but you must be wary, and speak lower. 
Let there be no titles, to-night," said the 
seeming harper, as he re-entered the ves- 
sel to assume his " face disguise." 

Within the palace all was gayety and 
life, music and sod^, and flying feet. The 
noble owner was in high good humor. 
The guests were assembled an hour, and 
no sign of the daring rebel he hated. Gay- 
est, where all were gay, was Giulia, the 
day-star of the brave Gardosi. Beautiful 
as a dream I Bright, witty, talented, be • 
wildering in every mood, Giulia seemed 
to have no wish or thought beyond the 
present hour. During a pause in the 
music a servant approached. 

" Lady, there is a wandering harper 
without ; he craves admittance.'" 

" Go to your master, Antonia, and say 
to him that the noble ladies— his guests — 
wished to be amused by this droll man. 
This for yourself," slipping a golden coin 
into his willing flngers. 

As Giulia surmised, the august magis- 
trate gave his consent, and the bent foim 
of the harper entered. His face was pale; 
long, iron-gray hair hung down upon his 
shoulders, and the dust of travel seemed 
to cling to Ills well-worn shoes. The 
young folks crowded around the ancient 
harper, full of curiosity, whilst some ol 
the haughty, titled dames and their liege 
lords sought the "penetrate" beyond, 
shocked at the want of taste evinced by 
listening to such a miserable old man. 
The Doge sat within — winning ^old; so 
he cared naught for minstrel or King. 

" Well, good father, let us have some 
music," said he we have called Gui- 
seppe. ' 

^' Lords and gentle ladies, I am the last 
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of the bards *who sung of border chivalry.' 
Sir Walter Scott was mistaken. I am the 
last minstrel, and am come to sing the 
'Lay of the Last Minstrel.' *' 

'* Poor fellow, he is crazed I " mur- 
mured some compassionate ones. 

" But, ^ood father, let's have a song," 
urged Guiseppe. 

Then, in a drawling, whining voice, the 
gray-haired minstrel sang : 

' * The feast was over in Branksome tower, 
And the lady had gone to her secret bower— 
Her bower that was guarded by word and^ by 

spell, 
Deadly to hear and deadly to tell, 
Jesu. Maria, shield us well! 
No living wight, save the lady alone. 
Had dared to cross the threshold stone. ' ' 

Then gazing around him, as though his 
tlioughts wandered, he murmured : 

• * I have traveled the ground with weary feet, 
From Teviot stone to Eskdale moor. 
And am weary, and hungry, and cold." 

Giulia taking the ** cue," and seeing the 
Doffe approaching, said : 

'* Tou look tired, old man. You had 
better go into the servants' department 
and have something to eat. Then we will 
listen to you." 

Once more there was music and danc- 
ing, and winning of gold. When all 
seemed engaged, Giulia separated herself 
from her companions, and entered the 
conservatory unobserved, stepping from 
thence into the gardens. A moment she 
lingered with fast-beating heart, and was 
about to return, when an arm was flung 
around her, and a voice that set every 
pulse to throbbing, whispered, in low, 
rich tones, " Giulia mia ! " 

Then white arms were flung around the 
harper's neck, and in return was whis- 
pered : 

*' Leoni mio^ is all ready ? " 

At that moment a voice from the con- 
servatory called : 

" Giulia I Giulia ! Which way ? " 

"Fly, Leoni, fly I " 
. " At twelve to-night, when others sleep, 
meet me on the quay." 

When the harper was recalled, he was 
missing— the servant adding, as an item : 
" He went off muttering poetry to himself. 
I guess he was noj; right aloft." 

For which opinion Guilia most fervently 
thanked him. 

And now the guests are leaving, and 
Guiseppe whispers to his sweet com- 
panion : 

'*I breathe freer, now that the evening 
is over and Cardosi did not come." 

And Giulia whispers, as she flits about 
her apartment : " Oh, I am trembling all 



over. [ wonder if this is the right key I 
have got? It was so dark 1 could not 
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see. 

In the morning all was confnsion and 
haste in the proud palace, last night so 
full of mirth. Giulia was missing, and 
that "traitor," Leoni Cardosi, was miss- 
ing:. Mone^ was spent by handfuls to 
bribe knowing ones to disclose their 
whereabouts ; but no one seemed to know 
anything of the fugitives — not a single 
trace could be found. 

Days and weeks passed on, and things 
settled down in their old ways. Those 
who loved the fugitives grew to hope they 
were safe in another land, and not linger- 
ing in some hiding place within the city 
till it would be safe to leave. They who 
loved Giulia and her noble lover wore 
anxious faces, and Guiseppe neither ate 
nor slept. Great, therefore, was the joy 
when Guiseppe came among them with 
his face full of joy, and his manner calm 
and contented. Then they knew without 
question that the runaways wer<^ safe 
somewhere. 



They were splendid rooms. Carpets of 
♦ich velvet covered the floor with hues so 
glowing and so bright, it seemed as if liv- 
ing flowers were thrown over it for our 
feet to crush. One could almost imagine 
the sweet fragrance rising about one, came 
from those very same flowers. The quaint 
richness and beauty of everything within 
those apartments were hard to oescribe ; 
and better far than all, was the sweet look 
of home comfort, mingled with all the 
elegance. The two apartments were sepa- 
rated only by an arch, hung with curtains 
of rich, cherry-colored velvet, lined with 
white sik, and embroidered about the 
edges in gold flowers, and tinished by a 
trimming of heavy, golden fringe. 

This gorgeous drapery was looped up 
to admit a current of air, for the day was 
warm and oppressive; and though by 
night-fall a cool air crept up from the 
Adriatic, at this hour it was intensely op- 
pressive. In the inner apartment were 
two persons. A lady of about two-and- 
twenty stood by a closelv-vailed window, 
looking anxiously forth. Though the 
curtains that shaded that window were of 
costly silk and lace— though rare flowers 
looped the inner ones in graceful folds, 
beautiful and pleasing to the eye— gladly 
would that woman have exchangea them 
for coarse, brown "serge,*' could she 
only have flung them far back, and leant 
out to inhale the fresh air, and feel the 
cool, pleasant sea-breeze play about her 
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once more. That she was gloriously heau- 
tifUi brotiffht her no joy— »it her heart she 
was weeping. 

There are two kinds of weeping, you 
know — one, the shedding of tears, each 
fiilllng drop serving to lighten the heart 
of its load, and clear the ^'cobwebs from 
the brain. " Then there are tears that fall 
ilrop by drop— not outwardly but in- 
waixlly— festering the heart, but leavinsr 
the face calm ; only if vou will come upon 
such suddenly, you will find a world of 
anguish expressed in their eyes, and about 
the mouth— the only features that will not 
lie. The lady, as we have said, was beau- 
tiful. Masses of chestnut-brown curls 
hiing to her waist, which, in the sunlight 
turned to rings of gold. She wore a dress 
of rose-colored silk, with loose sleeves of 
white lace falling open from the shoulder 
— ^diose white, pollsned shoulders, so like 
an infant's in their softness, ana their 
pure, waxen beauty. 

*' Kouse thee, my lady. Presently my 
master come, and the shadow will come 
into his deep eyes, if he sees the sadness 
in thine I '' And the dusky maid stooped 
to arrange the floating drapery of her 
beautiful lady's dress. 

A man's step was heard in the hall, and 
now the anguished look passed from the 
lady's fiice— the sweet eyes were calm, 
and none could tell that In the lonely 
night, bitter tears had fallen. She hushed 
the pain at her heart, that he, her loved 
one, might not "catch the trace of grief," 
and lose his composure. The door opened 
and she sprang forward. 

** Gardosi, my own I You are safe at 
home once more I " And she nestled lov- 
ingly into his breast. Then springin 
across the tloor, she lifted a beautiful chil 
from the cradle, and placed it in her hus- 
'band's arms, kneeling mutelv at his feet, 
content to take the second place while he 
^caressed her child. It was enough to 
know he was safe, and to sit gazing her 
very soul into his love-lighted eyes. 

**Ah, Guiseppe mio. You cannot yet 
welcome thy father home: but there is 
thy sweet mother, boy, wno gives me a 
double welcome. Giulla, the beautiful I 
Leoni's day-star! his peerless queen- 
lily!" 

*' Ah, Cardosi ! thou wouldst flatter me 
—engender pride in this poor loving heart. 
But what news, my own? " 

'* First let me remove this heavy gown 
and my disguise, then I will talk with 
thee. Our noble friend, Guisei)pc, tells 
me he knows of a vessel leaving in a 
month's -time, that has agreed, for a large 
sum of gold, to carry a family secretly to 



a place of safety, where they can flnd an 
American vessel, agreeing not to ask the 
name of the lugicives. Guiseppe and his 

Eretty sweetheart go with us. Keep a 
rave heart, sweet, and yourself in readi- 
ness for instant flight. Be calm and brave, 
Giulla." 

" Oh ! I am so glad, Cardosi. My poor 
heart sickens when thou art absent from 
me but a little time.'* 

*' And I am glad, queen-lily, not for 
myself, but thee. This long conflnement 
Is telling upon thee, my precious one, that 
1 have, In my selttsh love, caught and 
caged, robbing thee of the fresh air and 
the glorious sunshine." 

A white hand closed the speaker's 
mouth, and a sweet voice said : 

" With thee a prison would be bliss, 
rather than a palace without thee." 

Long they talked of their future ; and, 
as the dreamy twilight fell, Giulla crept 
closer to her husband, and whispered 
gently : 

*'Tell me of our new home in far-away 
America, Leoni, where all are free to love 
whom they list." 

" I— as you know— have never seen that 
glorious land ; but Caracci writes that he 
has found us a home — ^a lovely spot- 
where the blue sea ebbs .and flows, and 
laves the garden walks in its restlessness. 
'Dost like the picture, love ? ' But, my 
own, 1 must leave you again at the dawn- 
ing of day, so we had better retire and try 
to sleep." 

" O Leoni ! I cannot sleep for very joy. 
My eye-lids would keep open last nighl, 
because of anxiety for thee. To-night I 
cannot sleep for joy ! " 



Again we visit the home of Leoni Car- 
dosi. The month of waiting has come 
and gone, and still the noble Cardosi lin- 
gers in Venice. And wherefore stays he 
here, when every day's stay but cuts off 
his promise of safety? Within the inner 
room lies Giulia ; but her cheek is pale as 
the snowy pillows it rests upon. The 
golden-brown hair is coiled beneath a lit- 
Ue lace cap, and a white wrapper replaces 
the silken robe. Her sickness is of the 
heart, and is fast wearing her strength 
away. A report had been whispered in 
the city to the effect that the '^ rebel " Car- 
dosi, with his family, was hidden within 
its walls. Every suspected place had been 
searched, and then apparently given over; 
but still Cardosi felt unsafe. It might be 
a lull to entice him forth — so he would be 
wary. The brave, high heart of the noble 
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('ardosi was sick unto death. He was tlie 
last of his race, |)owerless and oppressed. 
His wealth, his birth, aud his mighty in- 
tellect, it seemed, had brought him no re- 
turn. Giulia, his beautiful wife, lay fad- 
ing away for want of heaven's fresn air 
and sunshine — his boy had sickened from 
the same cause; and yetfhe dare not boldly 
remove them. An intense fire burned in 
the wild glance of that deep dark eye — a 
fierce, wild gleam, that changed to 
one of infinite tenderness, as Oiulia^s 
sweet voice murmured ; 

" O Leoni I when will I be strong 
enough to go to that beautiful land, where, 
in sleep, my soul is ever roaming ? I feel 
so strange, Leoni. When I sleep I seem 
to hear invisible music, sweet as the an- 
gels' song. There seems to be a»inbtru- 
inent in my soul, sweet as the harp the 
angels sweep. Then I wake, Leoni, and 
the music is gone. Within my soul all is 
discord — my spirit's lyre is all unstrung — 
and I am still drooping upon earth, a 
hopeless captive." 

** O Giulia I if it could be so. wouldst 
piou wish to plume thy wings for flight, 
and leave me desolate and heart-broken? " 

" No, Cardosi, no. I could not leave 
thee. Heaven would not be heaven with- 
out thee. It was but the fantasy of sleep." 

"Well, sleep, my dark-eyed love, and 
rest thee. Dream thy pleasant dreams 
again. 1 will watch thee, and whilst thou 
sleep I will pray for returning stiength to 
thee, and for wmds to waft us far from 
hated Venice." 



Again the holy stars look down upon 
the Adriatic, by moonlight, reflecting 
their ffolden glories in its blue waters — 
the white moonlight bathing the entire 
citv in its pure beauty. 

Princely halls, noble palaces, dreary 
prisons, haunts of sin — all lay beneath the 
moonlight and the stars. Again gayly 
ornamented gondolas floated across the 
waters — again guitar and sweet youn^ 
voices sang of the mighty theme of '4ove^ 
or whispered in the passionate tones of 
Italy a tale of that same love, for oh I in 
palace or in hovel, " There's nothing half 
so sweet in life, as love's young dream I " 
The hours flew by unheeded until the 
hour ot midnight ranir out loud and clear. 
Then, one by one, the pleasure-seekers 
turned their faces homeward ; and silence 
fell upon the hearts so lately filled with 
mirth and laughter. Midnight ! the hour 
when murder" stalked abroad ; when 
heart-stricken wretches flung themselves 
from the " Bridge of Sighs'' down into 



the dark waters beneath, choosing rather 
to trust in the tender mercies of a compas- 
sionate Savior than to live in this cold and 
cruel world, to walk lonely and oppressed 
by life's " dark waters, '' forgetting' in 
their distress the efficacy or prayer. Oh I 
if such as these from whose heart hope 
has fled ; who are bowed down by oppres- 
sion, or, mayhap, by slander or undeserved 
blame, would but take "heart of grace" 
and kneel and pray, though they said but 
the simple words, " Lord, I am oppressed, 
undertalce for me, " and the great '*JL 
am " would lifl: the mountain-load from 
oft their breasts, and give them peace ; ay , 
eyen the humblest of them. 

It was, as we have said, the dreary mid- 
night-hour, when crime un vails ilself, and 
ghosts are said to haunt one's footsteps — 
when the maiden no longer sat apart with 
guitar in hand, carelessly singing, but 
crept closer into the bosom of her lover, 
as though sure of protection Irom some 
unknown but dreaded evil. 

Moored beneath a dark and gloomy 
house lay a gondola ; ever and anon, ^ 
man with a long heavy cloak folded about 
him, walked to and fro from the house to 
the sea. 

'* Oh ! my sweet one, and my poor mis- 
tress, too— my heart is like to break. Is 
there any likelihood of the way being 
clenr for us ? Are there many vessels up- 
on the water? Oh I my darhng— my dar- 
lings!" 

"Peace, nurse, or you will distract me. 
I am well nigh crazed already. I wonder 
what keeps father Antone so long. " 

" I am here, my son. Bertrand says it 
seems unusually quiet upon the water. 
He will have little more tnan time to go 
and return before the dawn. " 

Three muffled flgures entered the boat 
and moved off towards the open sq^, ap-i 
parently wishing to get as far away from 
the city as possible. There was silence for 
an hour, then as the vessel stopped and 
an anchor was tlung overboard, there 
arose from that silent trio loud moans of 
anguish. A box, that had been hidden 
from sight, was brought forth and the lid 
removed ; then the tallest of the two men 
knelt before it in bitter anguish. Within 
lay the form of a woman, upon whose 
beautiful pale brow snowy pearls were 
wreathed, and upon whose marble bosom 
lay an infant, dead I like its sweet young 
mother. A gorgeous robe of satin draped 
the beautiful form, and masses of golden- 
brown hair hung upon the narrow pillow. 
The living beauty of that face and form 
must have been bewildering — its pale, cold 
beauty even now was enough to break a 
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hundred hearts. The face £(eeins fomiliar. 
l/ook no closer. Ah I it is Giulia, Leoni 
Cardosi's sweet wife — his stately queen- 
lily I 

''Giulia— Glulia! my darling! Would 
to God I had died for thee I Alas I my 
jewels — mjr jewels! " 

"'Cardosi, you must moderate your 
^ef, my son. Giulia is at rest. There is 
for her no more fear— no more captivity — 
no more dying! " 

** Peace, Father Antone ! I will for- 
swear your faith ; it is worthless, rotten 
at the core, else your prayers would have 
saved Giulia." 

" Blame me not, my son. I prayed as I 
never prayed before that Giulia might be 
left with us. My heart is already filled 
with sorrow : lay not a heavier load upon 
it." 

And now comes the closing of that rude 
coffin. One more loni^, lingering look, 
( such as you, my friend, and you and you 
have taken greedily, because you knew it 
was to last you for all time ) — once more, 
passionate kisses are pressed upon the 
sweet cold lips, and the wretched man 
flung himself upon the vessel's deck in 
bitter, bitter woe. 

The aged man and the faithful nurse ap- 
proach to take their last look at the one 
each had loved so fondly. Tenderly she 
kissed the baby^s marble face again and 
slgain, and the face of its sweet mother wab 
rendered sacred by her broken-hearted 
husband's tears, which lay upon her brow 
and neck, like ^ems glitcering and spark- 
ling in the moonlight, as though in mock- 
ery of all their deep grief. Tears from the 
eyes of the brave Cardosi, the dew of his 
heart's anguish ; and dearly as the nurse 
loved her mistress, she dared not kissth<!m 



o£r, but she laid her aching head upon the 
bright hair of Giulia, and moaned: 

** O m3r gentle loving mistress I O Gui- 
seppe, mto / my own, my own I " 

*' Hush, nurse ! they are gone to God." 

Now comes the last sad act— the lower- 
ing of all that beauty into the deep waters. 

** The moon is under a cloud, good 
father ; let us wait until she gives us her 
light again. " 

*'Nay, nurse, it is more than a cloud. 
A rapid storm is brewing. We must 
hasten. " 

A moment more" and a sullen plunge 
told where the beautiful had found a 
grave. As with tear-blinded eyes, they 
turned away, a vessel ran up alongside, 
and three men sprang on board. 

" We arrest you, Leoni Cardosi, in the 
name of the Doge of Venice. Ah 1 this is 
an old man. We were mistaken after all. 
It is not he whom we seek. We want not 
bid men and beldames : we want Leoni 
Cardosi, the daring young traitor that 
stole away the pretty ward of the Doge 
and then killed her. " 

Leaving the vessel, they were quickly 
out of sight, the prostrate form of (Cardosi 
having escaped them in the gathernig 
darkness. Father Antone bent over this 
prostrate form, saying tenderly : 

*' Kise, my son, ana let us begone, for 
they may return upon us at any min- 
ute." 

Getting no answer, he raised the head ; 
but the noble, loving Leoni was dead. 

What could they do? To carry him 
home would do him no good, and might 
insure their detection ; so, with aciued 
grfef, they wrapped him in their cloaks 
and lowered him into the blue waters be- 
side his jewels that had gone before. 
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y E WS from the absent I News for the 
loving hearts who, through long 
days and nights of sleepless anx- 
iety, have waited for tidings from the 
loved soldier. And, at last, it has 
come I No long letter with closely writ- 
ten pages ; only a few words, scarcely cov- 
ering two lines of the narrow column, yet 
few and short as the words may be, they 
have brought enough of sorrow to crush 
the last ray ot hope from out the loving, 
anxious hearts who have so long hoped 
and prayed for his safety. In imaofina- 
tion, I picture to myself the scene of but a 
few short mouths ago, when, in the beauty 
and strength of his young manhood, the 
soldier bids adieu to hooie and friends, 
and then goes forth for his country's 
defence. It may be he is the son of a 
widowed mother who, in this parting, 
loses the stay and support of her old age. 
But a country's call for aid awalcens an 
echo in his heart, all the noble feelings of 
a minly nature respond to that call, and 
the mother's heart, although wrung by 
an agony God alone can tell, cannot re- 
fuse the consent so earnestly desired ; so 
the tearful " God bless you " is uttered, 
the last farewell kiss is given, and the 
young soldier goes forth from the com- 
forts of home and a mother's loving care, 
to the terdble realities of the fierce and 
deadly strife. 

Oh, the hours of lonely sadness which 
follow his departure, rendered still more 
gloomy by the ever haunting fear that 
never more shall they meet this side the 
eternal world 1 And when at last the tid- 
ings come of the fearful conflict raging, 
and she knows too well that he, whom 
she has loved so long and tenderly, is ex- 
posed to all its dangers, who can tell, 
save those who have suftered thus, the 
days and nights of terrible sleepless anx- 
iety which that mother must suffer ere 
she learns the certainty of that loved one's 
fate ! With an achinsr, sinking heart, she 
turns from the face of every friend, fearful 
lest they bring her the sad tidings she 
dreads each moment to hear, and the pa- 
per is slowly and timidly unfolded with 
trembling hands and a shrinking dread lest 
she read her darling's name amid the 
slain.— But at last the tidinofs come : only 
a lew hurried words in a soldier's letter, 



but they are enough, more than enough 
to the aching heart to which they come ! 
All the fond hopes, the cherished plans of 
years lie crushed and blasted in those few 
short words. The staff she has leaned on 
has slipped from her grasp, and who, save 
the widow's God and the mourner's friend, 
shall apply the balm of consolation to her 
desolate, bleeding heart ! 

Oh ! the thousands and thousands in 
our land to whom such tidings have 
come, who to-day feel this terrible desola- 
tion and mourn the extinguishing of every 
hope in life by the death of some loved 
one on the bloody battle-fields ot the 
South I 

What to them in the first hour of an- 
guish is the shout of victory that rings 
through the land, or news that the proud 
fiag of the free floats where, but a few days 
before, a traitor's banner waved ? 

They hear naught save the whistling 
bullet and the dymg shriek of agony,— 
see naught but a fair young head laid low, 
and a brave heart stilled forever by death, 
—think of naught save high hopes crushed 
and cherished plans blighted, the weary, 
heart-sick desolation of the present and 
the long dark years of sorrow in the fu- 
ture. 

''He fell while nobly and heroically 
performing his duty on the battle-field I " 
and that duty, the sustaining of liberties 
purchased by patriot sires by long dark 
years of strife and bloodshed, the uprais- 
ing ot a nation's glorious banner torn 
down by traitors' nands and trampled 
beneath the feet of rebel hordes. 

Where is there a nobler duty to perform 
or a more glorious cause in which to die ? 

A patriot's holy love of country, which 
has lain dormant through the first days 
of bitter sorrow, is aroused in the mourn- 
ers' heart, and all the world could yield no 
sweeter consolation than the thought, 
'^ He died in a noble cause!" And the 
heart, strengthened by holier thoughts, is 
lifted above the bitter trials of earth, and 
looking beyond the gloomy surroundings 
of the present, sees by the eagle eye of 
faith, the one so dearly loved i-eceivfng at 
the hands of a patriot's God the reward of 
his sacrifice. 

With a chastened heart, yet with firmer 
faith and loftier courage, they await the 
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revolutions of the chariot wheels of Time, 
which shall carry f hem to the conflnes of 
eternity, where, fording the rougli, surg- 
ing tide ol the river of death, they will 
meet the glorified one, who has arisen 



from theTbattle-ficld of eartli, and together 
they will roam the golden streets of God's 
citv and pluck the never-fading flowers 
from the blooming gardens of Para- 
dise. 
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(N one of the principal streets of a great 
city Ptood a large boarding-house, 
whose white-marble front and general 
air bespoke the aristocracy of its inmates. 
One could tell it was a boarding house,' 
from the many faces— fair and plain— sit- 
ting at (M* near the windows. It was five 
o'clock — the fashionable dinner-hour. Al- 
ready, the public drawing-rooms and 
handsome private parlors were filled with 
youth and oeauty. In one a bevy of fair 
women were grouped together, talking 
rapidly and excitedly. 

*' I tell you, it is mighty strange. Jane 
saw him come out of her room twice, to- 
day; and last night, after the :Southern 
train came in, at one o'clock, he went 
straight to her room*" 

** Are you sure you can rely on Jane's 
word, Clara? I am sure I should not trust 
my maid in a similar case. They are all 
fond of the marvelous." 

*' You are, really, very complimentary. 
Miss Bradley. If you keep servants whose 
word you cannot trust, I do not." 

'*Tne halls are very dimly lighted at 
that hour," said another kindly voice; 
'* perhaps it was Mr. Leeds she saw." 

•• No. Mr. Leeds has dark hair and eyes. 
This man had fair hair and blue eyes — 
leal aristocratic-looking, Jane said." 

'* For pity's sake, do let that poor Mrs. 
Leeds alone. Of course it was some rela- 
tive, or he would not be going to wake 
her up at that time of night. As for being 
in her room in the day tune, that is notn- 
ing 'strange,' if he had gone twenty times. 
At a hotel, one's room is one's home ; and 
who wants to run to the drawing-rooms to 
see every one that calls? " 

*' Well, I agree with Clara Wilbur," 
said another voice. " 1 do not think we 
should notice iMrs. Leeds any more. I 
shan't for one. She is too secretive and 
mysterious." 



" I shan't notice her, either." 

" Nor I— nor I," said one and another. 

" Well, ladies, I am sorry fortlie course 
you have taken — for my part, I condemn 
It. I cannot blame Mrs. Leeds, if she is 
not disposed to be communicative regard- 
ing her family afiairs. I believe that she 
has some sorrow that we do not know of. 
I am interested in her — her pale, sweet 
face touches me. f, for one, shall treat 
her politely — having seen nothing to cause 
me to do otherwise. We, none of us, have 
more than a speaking acquaintance with 
her, at any rate. It is not at ail likely she 
would confide her troubles, or the motives 
for her actions, to almost strangers," and 
the lady passed into an adjoining parlor. 

"Dear me! how independent we are! 
It seems to me, Mary Bradley plumes her- 
self a good deal upon her wealth." 

'* Oh, Clara ! how can you say so ? " said 
the kindly voice before mentioned. " Mary 
has less pride, and cares less for money, 
than any one of us." 

" Well, she needn't be so wonderfhUy 
straight-laced — but, girls, there comes 
General I^ane. Let us get up our very 
prettiest smiles." 

A tall, noble form, in full regimentals — 
chapeau, sash, epauleti^, etc. — entered the 
room. He was a handsome man of fifty — 
dark-eyed and olive skinned— the beau of 
of the house. Though flfty years had 
passed over his head, his lofty form was 
yet unbent, and his heart as young as it 
was twenty years ago. lie was a noble 
specimen of manhood ; and, notwithstand- 
ing his half century, not one of the fair 
beauties around him would have refused 
him her ** lily hand:" for was he not 
handsome and wealthy ? And, although 
he had seen many a bloody field, his deep 
voice was gentle, and aw almost womanly 
tenderness brooded in his eyes. As he 
approached the ladies, he said : 
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"Good-evening, fair dames. What is 
the news?" 

" Oh, General ! you have just missed a 
rare dish of scandal. Mrs. Leeds was done 
to a turn. I am sorry you missed it." 

"No need for sorrow, my dear young 
lady, as I was sitting out on the verandah, 
enjoying my ci^ar, and heard it all. 1 
suppose I should have moved; but I was 
too lazy, and you were talking so loud I 
did not suppose it was a secret." 

Clara Wilbur " wilted " down consider- 
ably — for it was her custom to *" do " the 
soft and gentle before the General. 

" What do you think of Mrs. Leeds? " 
said rentle Maud Miller. 

." well. Miss Maud, I think she is beau- 
tiiul, graceful, and a perfect lady. If she 
were a widow, to-morrow, I would try to 
win her." 

As he finished speaking, two persons 
came pacing slowly down the broad hall. 
The woman was slight and graceful, with 
dark hair and eyes. She wore a robe of 
black velvet — her„ only ornaments being a 
coral brooch, clasping a collar of rich lace 
around her white throat, and the coral 
comb that confined her jetty curls. The 
gentleman was "tall and aristocratic," 
with "fair hair and blue eyes"— being, 
doubtless, the identical man that Jane had 
seen enter Mrs. Leeds' room the night be- 
fore. Whilst they watched the graceful 
movements of the two, the gong sounded, 
and the entire crowd passed into the bril- 
Uantly-lighted dining-room. It so chanced 
that General Lane's rooms adjoined those 
of Mrs. Leeds'. He had only returned to 
the city a fortnight before, atter an ab- 
sence of seven weeks — during which time 
the stranger — Mrs. Leeds — had come 
among them. Immediately after dinner, 
he had retired to his own room, much to 
the discomfiture of the ladies. As he sat 
reading in his own room — ^Mrs. Leeds and 
the world forgotten — he heard a knock at 
the lady's door, and, as it was opened, 
heard a woman's voice exclaim : 



vou 



" Ah, dear Charlie, it is you I Come in: 
m look tired and worn out. Come and 



lie down on my comfortable lounge and 
rest, while we have a real good old-fash- 
ioned talk." ' 

The general was surprised to find how 
plain he could hear, till he remembered 
the door between the rooms. 

** How long can you stay, Charlie ? " 

" Only till ten, Carrie. I have an en- 
gagement to meet Lace Canterbury. But, 
Carrie, you too look Hired and worn out.' 
What is wrong, my pet?" 

" Nothing, Charlie ; you only fancy 



" You cannot deceive me, Carrie — you 
are changed. Something is missing from 
your eyes ; and the rare old gladness of 
spirit, that was my pride, is gone." 
Then, ere she could reply, ne added : 
" Where is Harry, to-night?" 
The clear voice was unfaltering that re- 
plied : 
" He has business out, to-night." 
" He was out last night, when I came, 
at one o'clock. Is it his custom to leave 
you thus alone at night, Carrie ? " 

Oh I no. indeed! It just happened 
so." 



?> 



so. 



" Come into the inner room, dear, I have 
much to say to you ; it is more home- 
like.".' 

Their voices only reached the general's 
ear, now, in a kind of subdued murmur- 
ing. Yet he could not read. The spell 
seemed broken. For an hour he, alter- 
nately, paced the floor and tried to read. 
He was just about retiring, when voices 
from the next room reached him again. 

"So you must go, Charlie ? I diSike to 
have you go, but I must not be selfish." 

" And I dislike to leave you, sister mine, 
but it must be. To-morrow, I will spend 
with you — day and evening, too. Look in 
yonder mirror, Carrie — see what a tiny 
thing you are ! Who would imagine we 
were children of the same parents V You, 
with your dark hair and eyes, and mine 
both light. It is too bad ! / should have 
had the dark hair and eyes, Carrie." 

"Yes, Charles; but, then, you know 
Vic Canterbury says fair hair and eyes are 
*so aristocratic,' " said Carrie, archly. 

"So she does. I had forgotten that. 
But good-night, my precious sister. You 
grow more like your mother every day, 
Carrie." 

" His sister. Oh, I am so glad." And 
the noble warrior felt almost like falling 
upon his knees and thanking God for the 
woman's purity. He had not doubted it ; 
but the curse of scandal is, that in spite of 
one's better nature — when one hears so 
much— something of distrust will cling to 
the heart. 

Soon, there came a knock at the gener- 
al's own door — a summons for him to go 
to the apartments of a brother ofBcer, on 
business, whose rooms were situated at 
another part of the house. 

As he was returning, at twelve o'clock, 
he saw a small, slight figure coming up 
the hall from an opposite direction. As 
he came nearer, he saw that it was Mrs. 
Leeds. She still wore the rich dress she 
had worn to dinner. A superb crimson 
shawl of Canton crape was fiung over her 
head, almost covering the blue-black curls. 
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and ti^htlv clasped uuder the chin by two 
small, white hands. But the white, de- 
spairing face, that rose from out that crim- 
son "drapery, would haunt one a life time. 
As she passed the general, she drew the 
shawl over her face, as though to conceal 
it : and he, gallantly, fixed his eyes upon 
the floor, ^s though in a brown study. 
He reached his rooms too excited to sleep. 
Something was agog I what was it ? Tak- 
ing down his well-worn Bible, this " hero 
of a hundred battles" read, as was his 
nightly custom. It might have been ten, 
or. perhaps, fifteen minutes, when a light 
step passed his door, accompanied by one 
slow and heavy — the two entering Mrs. 
Leeds' room. 

Soon he heard the sweet voice of Mrs. 
Leeds say, pleadingly : 

'^ Don't be angry, Harry. Sit down, 
dear ; 1 have a nice cup of strong coffee 
on the bed-room stove for you. Come 
and drink it, and then let us go to bed, I 
am so tired." 

" Why don't you go to bed then ?" said 
the man, crobsly, in thick, drawling tones, 
that showed he was in liquor. 

" Oh Harry, I couldn't I But, now that 
you are here safe, I can sleep quite con- 
tent. Come, Harry.'* 

*' Go to bed yourself, Mrs. Leeds. I 
shan't sleep to-night. Where is that prec- 
ious brother of yours ? Has he come here 
to act as a spy upon my actions ? " 

**0 Harry I you know that Charlie 
would not do that— Charlie that has been 
your friend from boyhood. He was sorry 
you were not here, to-night." 

" Ay I I'll be bound, you had a rare dish 
of scandal at my expense. Ha 1 ha 1 " 

'* Harry Leeds, you know better I " and, 
fen' the first time, the tones were indig- 
nant. '* You know that I have been a 
faithful, true wife, and would not speak 
disparagingly of you to anyone — not even 
to my orother. But come, now, Harry,, 
undress and let us get to rest." 

" There's no use m fooling, Mrs. Leed?, 
I am going back to Room 172 ; the boys 
want me. Mind you don't dare come 
after me again. ' ' And he rose to go. 

*'0 my dear husband, please don't go 
off again," said she in pleasing tones. 

*' Take your arms from about my neck, 
woman, or I will strike you I " 

•' No, Harry ; you are but jesting. You 
would not strike me, your own Carrie? " 

" Wouldn't I ? Then, to convince you, 
take that." And a heavy, brutal blow fell 
upon the slender form ; and, with an oath, 
the man left the room, slamming the door 
after him. 

Not a sound came from the stricken 



woman. General Lau^ listened, in an 
agony of suspense, for the faintest sound 
to relieve the dread he felt lest that heavy 
blow had killed the frail, loving wife. 
Several minutes passed. Then he could 
endure it no longer. 

" I am old enough to be her father," he 
soliloquized. ** I will throw aside all 
etiquette, and see if she is hurt." He im- 
mediately opened the door and looked 
within. Ah I what a sight met his eyes I 
Upon the floor lay the stricken wife, pale 
and motionless, the blood trickling from 
the rounded arm where it had come in 
contact with a stove. Lifting the inanimate 
form, he laid it upon the sofa, and tears — 
that were no shame to his manhood — fell 
upon the pale young face. He bathed 
her face with water ; and soon, to his 
great joy, the large, dreamy brown eyes 
opened and rested upon him. She looked 
at him as though bewilddred ; then, in a 
moment, recollection returned, and a flush 
of shame dyed her fair face. In answer 
to the questioning look in her eyes, he 
said : 

" My room adjoins yours, madam. I 
knew you were alone: and hearing no 
sound after your fall, I feared you might 
be very much hurt, and therefore took the 
liberty of coming in. Do not mind me. 
1 am an old man — old enough to be your 
father. I will ring for the chambermaid 
to assist you, and then leave you." 

'' Oh no I I can do very well. I would 
not have her come and see me in full din- 
ner-dress at this hour, and see this blood, 
too." 

Trying to rise, she fell back faintly, and 
tears pressed through the closed lashes. 

" I am deeply indebted to you already, 
General Lane ; and il you will assist me 
into my bed-room, I can then manage 
alone." 

Tenderly the noble man supported the 
slight form into the next chamber. As he 
turned to leave, she said : 

" General, you will keep this dreary 
scene a secret, will you not ? I should die 
with mortiflcation to have it known 
through the house." 

" I will never speak of it, madam ; but 
I would advise you to inform your brother, 
and have him remove you from Mr. Leeds' 
control. Excuse my bluntness, madam ; 
it is meant in kindness. My heart aches 
for you, and I cannot help but speak 
plainly. Good-night, madam." 

Next day the sweet face 'was very pale, 
and the eyes heavy ; but that was the only 
trace of the last night's conflict. The 
wounded arm was covered up from the 
brother's sight, and he never dreamt of 
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his only sister's sufferiiiofs. Mr. Lood."^ 
did not return that day. The brother and 
sister spent the evening alone — he reading 
aloud and she sewing. It seemed almost 
like the pleasant evenings at their own dear 
home; and something very nearly ap- 

Sroacning to a smile lingered about the 
ps of that anxious wire. Ten o'clock 
came, and no Harry ; then eleven — ^twelve 
— one! 

"It Is strange what keeps Harry. Is 
he in the habit of staying out so late, 
Carrie?" 

Before the sister could reply, there was 
a tramp of many feet upon the stairs, and 
in anouier moment a knock at the door. 
On opening it, four men entered, bearing 
with them a rude litter, on which lay the 
body of Harry Leeds. 

•' Drunk I " exclaimed Mr. Shelby, his 
suspicions for the first time giving them-> 
selves vent. 

"No; dead, sir," answered the man. 
•' He was killed in a drunken brawl." 

The wretched wife sank to the floor, in 
a deadly swoon, while the brother shed 
tears over the wreck of what was once a 
good man — ^the loved friend of his early 
years. Of the sad burial, and the bereaved 
woman's grief, we need not speak. She 
had loved mm through all, and now he 
was dead (and as it ever is) his faults were 
forgotten. Again he was the beloved 
Harry of other days, the husband of her 
choice. Of course, everything was ex- 
posed, now ; and the ladies of the house 
found out, at last, the cause of Mrs. Leeds' 
fitful conduct— knew at last why^ she was 
so often seen in the halls at night — why 
she stood listening, with her door ajar, at 
all hours of the night. Those who had 
been the first to malign her, now came 
forwfl^ to oflTer their earnest sympathy. 
They were all admiration now of the 
heroic wife that had borne her sorrow so 
meeklyand so quietly. But it was too 
late. When a kind word would have been 
grateftil to her aching heart, they stood 
^oof, and gave, instead, cold, suspicious 
looks, that sometimes cut to the heart 
with a deeper pang than cold words. 
Thousands suffer thus, day by day, from 
the misconstruction of the world. They 
must bear it too ; for, if the sufferer is a 
woman, there is no redress unless she un- 
sexes herself, and goes forth to battle for 
her rights. Oh ! this scandal that crushes 
people to earth — that tramples thousands 
of bleeding hearts under the feet of the 
multitude! Does not life bring enough 
of sorrow? Will not our earth-path be 
full enough of thorns, and life's cup full 
enough of woe, that these, our frieuus and 



noiirhbors. must strike it homci more 
surely? No, it is not enough. Hearts 
always have, and always will, suffer from 
this great crucifixion, scandal! While 
the world lasts, hearts will be shorn of 
every flower of hope and fancy, by the 
(too often only thoughtless) tongues of 
scandal-lovers — will see their sources of 
happiness, and their hopes drop off", one by 
one, because a few words of scandal has 
deprived them of this or that preciou* 
friend. They must learn to suffice for 
themselves — ^must be outwardly calm- 
must turn away from the too happy past 
— take up the broken threads of life, and* 
try to w^ave them in among their every- 
day distress ; bat alas ! skillful as one may 
be, the ragged edges will be uppermost ! 



It was the tenth of July, that warm, op- 
pressive month, when all the fashionable 
fry are *' out of the city." If any are so 
scarce of the "almighty dollar" that they 
cannot go in reality, let such put them- 
selves under our guidance, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, our journey by '*land 
and sea" is compassed, and we are near- 
ing the door of— no matter where ; enough 
that we are at a watering place ! There 
is the usual pleasant excitement— the 
usual pleasant faces hidden under neat 
traveling bonnets, or those more conven- 
ient dark-colored hats the pretty creatures 
sport. As the steamer rounded up to the 
landing, all was confusion. Amid the 
short, hurried puffings of her engines, and 
the mad shrieks of her whistles, might 
be heard such remarks as these .* 

" John, where is my shawl and basket ? 
Get them ^uick, and let us hurry out, and 
get a seat in one of the front carriages." 

" Bridget, have you the lunch basket 
and the three valises ? Are the children 
safe ? "^ 

** Mother — mother! wait a moment — 

please let us stop at the House, the 

Ridge ways are going to stop there. It's 
only fifty cents a day more ! " 

" Your foot ©ff my dress, sir — ^there, 
you have torn all the gathers out." 

Amid all this hubbub, one genUeman 
stands calmly by, an amused spectator of 
the scene. Look we again. Ah! as I 
live, it is the gallant General Lane, look- 
ing younger and handsomer than he did 
two years ago. As they landed, seeing 
that the carriages and hacks would be aU 
full, he threw his shawl over his shoulder, 
cleared the fence at one bound, and after 
crossing several fields, found himself in 
a private lane, that led up to the hotel. 
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That pleasant, shady hiiie was familiar 
ground to him ; for many times, in other 
years, he had traveled it. He soon reached , 
the hotel, and passing into the office, se- 
cared a pleasant chamber, overlooking the 
sea, before the crowd arrived. As he was 
crossing the hall, he met his acquaintance 
of two years ago, Mr. Charles Shelby. 

The pleasant surprise was mutual ; and 
the General's pleasure was visibly height- 
ened, by finding that Mrs. Leeds was 
spending the summer with her brother, in 
this pleasant spot. The General tliought, 
as he sat beside the lady at tea, that she 
was more beautiful than ever. She still 
wore mourning for her husband, and, 
though she was still sad, the wild, startled, 
expectant look was clianged for one of 
calm contentment. 

Days and weeks passed rapidly away, 
and still the General lingered. The lady's 
beauty and rare sweetness of manner 
seemed to grow upon him day by day. 
About a fortnight after his arrival Charlie 
Shelby was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment by the unexpected arrival of Love- 
lace Canterbury, and his sister Vic — par- 
ticularly Vic. After that, Charlie was, to 
use his sister's words, *' no good at all." 
Had it not been for the General, she would 
have been left to spend most of her even- 



ing8 alone, whilst the lovers paced tlie 
moonlit strand, or sat in quiet corners, 
talking that language that is familiar to 
us all. Someliow, Carrie Leeds learnt to 
expect his presence — to depend upon him 
instead of Charlie ; and so it came about 
that it did not startle h6r a bit when, one , 
pleasant starry night, he asked her to be 
his wife. Charlie came upon them sud- 
denly, and saw the General's arm around 
the waist of his little black-robed sister. 

'* Heyday ! What does this mean ? '' 

" It means, Charlie dear, that I have 
promi^^ed to be General Lane's wife. You 
treated me so shabbily since Vic came, 
that I was obliged, in self-defense, to find 
another protector." 

'*Well done, my demure little sister I 
but I am really delighted. Give me your 
hand. General Lane, I can safely trust my 
precious in your hands. May Qod bless 
you both." 

Soon after, they left for home, the en- 
tire party together. In October, there 
was a double wedding in Grace Church — 
that of General Lane and his beautiful 
Carrie — Charlie Shelby and Vic Canter- 
bury — '* Lace " standing, looking down 
his nose, regretting that he had not made 
better use of his time, and been married 
too. 
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(T rushes swift and strong and mighty, 
ebbing never, but rising higher and 
mightier with added wealth and fame 
and power ; and bold and rash is that one 
who attempts to stem its resistless tor- 
rent. 

But many a bold and daring spirit has 
battled manfully against its turbulent 
waves, rising for a time to the surface, 
floating calmly on and on as quietly as a 
summer's eve, then suddenly been driven 
into oblivion's dark waters, never to rise 
again. But not so with all, for there are 
some bold and manly spirits that never 
can be kept beneath* the surface by ad- 
verse winds nor the rising of the World- 
Tide. 

Nations may rise, flash for a time across 
our political horizon, lighting up the dark 



scene with eff*ulgent rays, then sink be- 
neath the tide, but remaining long enough 
to show us that the grand principle of a 
good and free government may be driven 
aown for a time in a huge mass by the op- 
pressor's tyrannical hand ; but that it will 
rise again, if not in the same form. It may 
be in a different; apparel, but the same 
principle will be resurrected, pure as an 
angel's solicitude. 

Thus it was a few years since in dear 
old Kentucky. Many of the best and most 
cultivated citizens lived in affluence, 
brightening the lives of many toiling sons 
and daughters of humanity with their be- 
nevolence ; they have now gone beneath 
the World-Tide, toiling early and late for 
subsistence for their families without sac- 
rificing principle for gain, while those 
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who were once dependent on their gene- 
rosity, roll in luxurious equipages at- 
tended by liveried coachmen. 

K^trospection carries me back to a pala- 
tial residence situated on the banks of the 
Licking river, near Lexington, Kentucky, 
where nature and art combined rendered 
the mansion an earthly paradise — where 
the reflned and the intellectual could dwell 
in peace and quiet. But a change came. 
The sons of that worthy and benevolent 
old planter fell, one by one,* in the ** Lost 
Cause, " the last and youngest by the side 
of Albert Sidney Johnson on the field of 
Shiloh. One daughter yet remained to 
cheer the aged father^ whose bright smile 
and cheering words dispelled many of the 
dark clouds which hung so threateningly 
over them. Servants, one by one, wereled 
or driven from them, until none were left 
ill the large and well-appointed mansion 
t?ave father and daughter. Still they 
bowed snbmissively to Providence and en- 
d(»avored to make life pleasant by their 
devotion to each other, until the serpent 
came. In this instance he came in the 
form of a coai'se, illiterate, low-born man 
who had formerly been in the employ of 
the family as a stock-driver, but, during 
the war, had, by strategy, ingratiated him- 
self with the political party then in power 
until his coarse form was clothed in the 
finest of cloth, ornamented by a profusion 
of brass buttons and finished off by shoul • 
der-straps. 

This evil one presumed to offer himself 
as a suitor for tne hand of the planter's 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, but 
was repulsed. He persisted, however, un- 
til the father was forced to summarily 
threaten him, which so enraged the un- 
welcome suitor that, a few nights subse- 
quently, the beautifbl home with all its 
adornments was reduced to ashes. 



Father and daughter retired to a small 
house on another part of the plantation, 
formerly occupied by the overseer, but 
thither they were followed by the persist- 
ent suitor, who followed them to their 
humble retreat in a silver-mounted carri- 
age, waited upon by a handsomely gloved 
coachman, but was again repulsed, this 
time by the young lady herself with so 
much dignity and firmness that he became 
enraged and, one dark and stormy nioht, 
the mther was taken from his bed by a 
band of disguised ruffians and hung to a 
tree near the house.'' The daughter was 
a witness to the unhallowed spectacle, but 
heaven was kind to her in this instance ; 
her reason was dethroned. She never 
knew the loss she sustained — she lives 
still, bnt is an inmate of an insane asylum, 
almost in sight of the happy home of her 
childhood. 

Those who visit the asylum know her 
by the calm and serene deportment which , 
characterizes her, and her sweet, l6w 
voice as she converses with some imagin- 
ary being whom she regards as her father. 

The villain and murderer still floats on 
the surface of the World-Tide, receiving 
homage from those who once would have 
spurned him from their doors — those who 
are always ready to sacrifice principle for 
policy that they may float on the popular 
current. 

Fathers will teach their sons that money 
is the key that unlocks everything even to 
the gates of heaven,— that to obtain it 
they must hazard all that is good or true 
within them. Mothers will barter their 
daughters to the highest bidder— the man 
who can boast the finest establishment 
stands highest in favor, it matters not 
whether he has brains enough to avoid 
making himself ridiculous in society or 
not Thus goes the World- Tide. 
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4L0ATING out on the evening air 
came music and song, followed by 
the voices of girls, and their low, 
rippling laughter. ' 

*'Ah, Charlie, you can't get up any 
sentiment ; tiiere is not a ' lovyer ' among 
us. Come I let us go down to the river, 
and you can sing for Madge and Bessie ; 
they are both at Nannie's cabin." 

What our mothers used to call a 
*' nudge " drew my attention to the back 
parlor. A warm, rosy gleam from the 
setting sun lay across the fine head of 
Herbert Lyle, as he sat by the south .win- 
dow of Granston Lodge. 

'* What did you nudge me for, Barbara? 
Four elbows ar* like needles." " 

** Don't, my dear; don't allude to my 
thin elbows, if you love me. I only wanted 
you to see Herbert star-gazing." 

''Ah! Charlie's attempts at sentiment 
would have been appreciated by the cou- 
ple in that other room." 

"Couple, Tim? I see only Herbert, 
gazing ac the sunset." 

" Look closer, and you will see the hem 
of Addie's white dress beneath the crim- 
son curtain." 

*' You are right, Tim, as you always 
are. 1 verily believe you have eyes in 
your back, or else hazel eyes see more 
clearly than blue ones." 

*' Gray eyes, Bab — or rather green ; nay, 
no compliments. Come I we have but 
one hour to dress, and the Helfestines — 
especially — ^will be at the b^ to-night." 

A delicate crimson crept over Bab's 
face, £^id an expression or perfect peace 
and tenderness settled about her mouth, 
for the said George was the alpha and 
omega of her life. 

Crossing the mall that led to the river, 
I caught sieht of one I loved. Escaping 
from Bab, 1 joined her, and pacing up and 
down, talking as women will talk, we for- 
got all about the ball, and the influx of 
beaux that had arrived by the afternoon 
boat. 

In passing through the hall to my room 
Addle Dempster's hat lay right in my 
path. Lifting it, I stopped at her door to 
hand it in. She yet sat by the window, in 
half-undress, gazing outward and upward, 
^as though spell-bound. 

' ' Why, Addle, you will be late. Her- 



bert's glorious eyes will grow weary 
watching for you." 

She crimsoned over face and neck, and 
the glad look of a happy child sparkled in 
her eyes. 

" Oh, it won't take me long to dress. 
Herbert wants me to wear white, with 
these scarlet berries in my hair. See!" 
— springing to the dressing-table, and 
catching up some blood-red berries and a 
handsome bouquet — " Herbert sent to the 
city for them ! Are they not beautiful ? " 
• An hour later, when 1 entered the bril- 
liant rooms, she was there, leaning on 
Herbert's arm, the crimson berries gleam- 
ing among her dark curls, and the snowy 
folds of her white robe. Addie was a 
beautiful waltzer, but she danced with 
Herbert only. He did not care that an- 
other should clasp the waist of his chosen 
bride; and he was right. Bending his 
handsome head low over the girl's shining 
curls, he whispered: 

'*My beautiful one, when this moon 
reaches its full lustre, Addie Dempster 
will be no more — ^in her stead I will liold 
close to my heart the peerless Addie 
Lyle." 

Floating over cheek and brow came the 
delicate crimson he loved to call up by 
such words as these. Have we not all felt 
this warm heart-crimson flush our cheek 
at the hearing of love-words ? Has not 
somebody's voice sounded like music in 
our ear — somebody's strong arms been 
folded lovingly around us ? O love ! love ! 
Life would indeed be a desert without 
thee 1 We should faint and fall by the 
wayside many and many a time but for 
thee, and the wail of tne human heart 
would rise oftener from the lips of earth's 
million children ! 

Sitting in the moonlight, that night, 1 
heard the patter of slippered feet, and Ad- 
die, entering, flung herself at my feet. 

" Well, birdie, what is it ? Your eyes 
are full of light, and your lips are trem- 
bling. Lay your budget ot happiness 
open for my reading." 

Then came the sweet confession : 

" We are to be married in a fortnight — 
Herbert and I. The soul that for years 
has been hungry for love is fed at last." 

And tlie excited girl broke into passion- 
ate weeping. It sounded like a woman 
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weeping, not a young girl of seventeen ; 
and midsummer thougn it was a chill ran 
oVer me, for this great passion of tears 
seemed to me the herald— the coming of 
her womanhood ; and for one woman who 
carries .sweet peace in her heart, a million 
know not the meaning of the word. The 
hush of eternal silence may be upon the 
lip, but the wail is none the less in the 
heart. 

" Dear Herbert ! He has been so tem- 
pest-tossed, so desolate — no one to loye 
him — no father, mother, sister, or 
brother." 

Not a word of her own tempest- tossed 
life — her own oiphanhootl. 

** I will be such a loving, patient wife, 
and try to make our home a sweet resting- 
place. I will smoothe the path for his poor 
tired feet " 

*' What! with these small hands? " 

The rich crimson that came and went 
so often flushed her cheek, but she only 
shook her head saucily, saying: 

** 1 shan't tell you any more." 

I had been watching what seemed to be 
a red coal of tire wii hout, but which I 
knew to be Herbert's cigar, moving hither 
and thither among the trees. Since the 
moon had " veered, " my room lay in the 
shadow, and she and I could see him dis- 
tinctly. He could not see us. 

'• B«d your lady-bird retire, Herbert, 
else her bright eyes will be dim to-mor- 
row." 

Tlie solitary pacer to and fro started. 

*' Ha I you two star-gazing at this time 
of nijrht ? " he said, in a low voice. " Too 
bad, bright eyes I and you, Tim ! We 
may look for a story as long as the 'moral 
law' soon. This sitting up nights isn't 
lor iiotliing." ^ 

Sitting in the music-room next day, I 
heard the click of boot-heels and the rustle 
of a starch robe, and Addie entered. 

•*1 have finished my dress, Tim; and, 
somehow, I have stitched into my heart 
an aclie. 1 feel a presentiment of coming 
evil. Sing to me, Tim." 

And she opened the piano. 

**No ; you sing, or play. I cannot." 

For in very truth something was press- 
ing upon my own heart. She seated her- 
self at the instrument. First came gay, 
trifling airs, such as gay, happy hearts 
delight in; then a wail crept in, and 
floated through the lofty rooms, till it 
seemed to my excited fancy that a human 
voice was trying to escape from the many- 
stiiu£:ed instrument. 

1 sat and listened. The great ache in 
my throat — which 1 have in lieu of tears — 
hecame ^most unbearable. A light, quick 



step, and Herbert stepped vdthin the 
room. He did not see me at first, as I was 
within the shadow of the window-curtain. 
Addie sprang to meet him. 

''My bird, lam going to the village, i 
and will not be back till nightfall. O my 
darling, the love I bear you grows stronger 
every hour. Can it be that this great happi- 
ness is in store for us ?— that we are to live 
all the days of our life together ? But God 
is love, and we are his children." 

Tenderly he drew her to his breast, and 
pressed a parting kiss upon her lips. Turn- 
ing, he saw me. 

'• Ah I Tim, you rogue, you have caught 
me. But Tim, girl, what ails your I 
could swear your neart was clogged with 
tears. I can see it in your face. Let them 
fall, girl ; you are too proud. " 

1 only shook my head. I never indulged 
in the luxury of tears. 

*' Fling sadness to the winds, Tim. 
When we are married, " — laying his hand 
caressingly on Addie's hair — ''yon shall 
live with us. But I must be off. Be good 
girls, and I will bring the last new Book 
for you, Addie, and a ream of paper for 
you, Tim, to write that new story on.": 

A few moments later, he cantered past 
on "Black Hawk," kissing his hand to 
Addie as he passed. 

The sun set gloriously ; the amber and 
red of the clouds making the river and 
hills beyond a splendid sight. 

Addie stood facing the gray old hills, 

drinking in, as it were, the grandeur and 

fragrance of the night. She stood per- 

j fectly motionless, her face intensely sad ; 

j the soit wind lifting her shining curls, 

, the counterpart of which rose and fell 

i with every respiration of Herbert Lyltj's 

I noble heart. He must be home soon, now, 

! for already the sunset hues are fading 

' from river and hill, and he had promised 

to be home before the shadows reached 

the hill-tops. 

I was fast losing myself in gloomy feii- 
cies, when Hannah , our old black cook, 
came running breathlessly to the river. 

'*0hlde Lord, Miss Howard 1 Black 
Hawk done throwed Marsc Herbert on 
the pile of rocks and he's a'most killed. 
Oh, hurry chile ! Poor Marse Herbert ! " 
Hannah did not know the love that Ad- 
die bore to Herbert, so she continued : 

"Hurry now, chile! He's up at the 
house ; the gardener's son and Bill Ruby 
toted him home. " 

Two small hands were clasping rtiy 
own. My poor Addie I The red had left 
both cheek and lip, and the soft eyes 
gleamed wildly. 
" Come, let us know the worst," 
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A little life was left in the mangled form. 
But I saw that Addie's dream of love and 
home was over. 

He had been talceu up insensible and 
still lay so. The physicians were |ibout to 
perform some operation on his head, 
which was badly mjured, with the hope 
of restoring consciousness. 

Addie and 1 left the room ; and during 
the hour of waiting we never spolie one 
word, Addie raising her hand with a kind 
ofdeprecating gesture if I attempted con- 
solation. It seemed an age before the 
kind old doctor joined us and, in answer 
to Addie's eager look, said : 

** He is sensible, but — " 

She did not wait to hear more, but sped 
past him like the wind. When 1 reached 
the room, she was kneeling by his side, 
her face close to his. 

'•' My poor Addie ! I thought to shield 
this bright head from the storms of lite, 
but our God has willed it otherwise. " 

*' O God, if Herbert dies, let me die 
too ! " 

" No, no, my darling, do not pray for 
death. Your glad young life must not 
end thus early. Pray for resignation, 
dear. " 

"•I can not, Herbert. You are my all. 
Oh ! Herbert, Herbert. " 

*' O G6d, if it could have been — if we 
could have loved and , served thee to- 
gether!" 

But further words were impossible, for 
blood filled his throat from some inner 
wound. His dying eyes turned on Ad- 
die — those glorious eyes that were fast 
filming over. 

And Addie ? There were no tears now. 
Calmly she gathered the poor shattered 
liead to her breast, and wiped the lips 
now growing cold. It was Addie, who 
settled the pale hands over the noble breast 
and closed the glorious eyes whose light 
htul gone out forever. Calmly, too calm- 
ly, she brushed smooth the shining hair, 
and closed the beautifully chiseled lips, 
where the white rose of eternal silence 
must rest until the resurrection morn, say- 
ing to the astonished barber : 

**• Do not remove his beard or disar- 
range his hair. " 

"But, Miss, Mr. Lyle's beard was of 
such unusual length that it will look out 
df place in a — in a — ^" 

He did not name the dismal word, and 
Addie, shuddering, said in dreary tones : 

" But I would rather it would remain," 
adding, as if in explanation: '*You see 
we were to have been married in 'a fort- 
night. " 



We watched by the dead all the long 
night alone, Addie either kneeling by the 
side of the coffin, or sitting close witn 
her head upon his breast. Still the same 
stony calmness which grieved the old . 
physician much, rousing many fears in 
his mind that, when all was over and 
Herbert hidden from her sight, her mind 
woiUd give way. There was lio sign of a 
tear, no quiver of an eyelash, though 1 
wept bitter tears as I loooked upon my 
noble friend with his stately head laid 
low. 

It was the second day of our watchinff. 
Already the long lonesome shadows be- 
gan to creep into the room, bringm^ 
a sense of dreariness and desolation almost 
insupportable. Floating in the window 
came the fragrant south wind, lifting the 
irlossy hair from the dead man's brow. 
He was strangely life-like in the shadowy 
gloaming; the rich, purplish-black hair 
and long oriental beard aiding the illusion . 

Suddenly my heart almost ceased to 
throb, for Addie sprang to her feet ex- 
claiming. 

'*Hush! Herbert is whispering my 
name. See ! his head moves. Let ns 
raise him up." 

** Don't, Addie — don't touch him. It is 
but the wind stirring his hair." 

" Keep oft", girl ! It is easy for you to 
say, '' Don't touch him J! ' He was not 
yours— your all on earth — he is mine ; all 
i have. I will not live without him through 
all this dreary life. " 

Springing forward, she raised his head 
and laid it on her breast, tenderly, oh I so 
tenderly. 

'' Herbert, come back, comeback to me, 
for earth is too lonely without you, dear." 

Then, as the hand she attempted to 
raise to her lips resisted her efforts, the 
full magnitude of her loss seemed to come 
upon her and with a wail ot woe, snch as 
I never heard on earth, she sank senseless 
to the floor. 

Next day we buried Herbert Lyle, while 
his idol lay up-stairs, all unconscious of her 
loss. A dull, cold rain be^au to tall befor e 
we left the grave, and continued through- 
out the night. I wept myself to sleep tha t 
night for the first time since my child- 
hood. Herbert in his ^rave and Addie — 
if, as the doctor feared, she would never 
wake in her right mind— she was worse 
than dead. 

But why prolong my story ? A few days 
more and we knew the worst. The stu- 
por passed away, but the light of reason 
never came again to the soft, dark eyes 
of Addie Dempster. 
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A, 

''^If WONDER why he stays so late;" 
(ll^ the woman who uttered these words 
't had repeated them at least a dozen 
times since the bright autumn sunset in 
which she first sat down beside the win- 
dow to watcli and listen for her husband's 
coming, and it was quite dark* now ; yet 
she still pressed h r soft, beautiful cheeks; 
to the casement, and peered into the shad- 
ows with her longing eyes. 

Slie was very beautiful and very young ; 
but for the wedding ring upon her finger, 
you would have called her a girl, and be- 
lieved her waiting for her lover's and not 
her husband's coming. Yet she had been 
married three long years, and he, to whom 
she had given jdl her pure young heart 
when she stood beside him at the altar, 
already neglected her and left her to 
watch evening after evening, and night 
after nio^ht for the tardy footsteps which, 
in the old days of courtship had been the 
echo of her own ; and even in the first 
year of their wedded life, he had kept up 
some of the old show of tenderness ; but 
now, alas ! how lonely she was. How 
often thus do we see marriage, the most 
sacred of all God's ordinances, violated. 

Some thought akin to this was in the 
young wife's heart to-night, as she remem- 
bered, as only a neglected wife could, the 
love and tenderness of those past days. 
How he used to gaze into her eyes and 
sing to her, and bring her rare books to 
read in his absence. And then, in the 
sunny days of courtship — those vows of 
eternal love he whispered to her under the 
old oak tree in the garden. How earnest 
he seemed and how she trusttid him. Why 
had he changed ? Was it her fault ? They 
say man's love fades with woman's beauty ; 
but she was scarcely twenty yet and surely 
had not lost hers. Even now, he would 
sometimes tell her that she was more 
lovely than ever, but such soothing words 
did not often ring sweetly on the young 
wife's ear ; only when he wanted to tell 
her that he was going to a distant city to 
be absent some days, would he thus ten- 
derly caress her. Then all the stories she 
had read of wives who drove their hus- 
bands from home by frowns and scolding 
and untidy habits rushed into her mind, 
but her conscience cteared her there. She 
never scolded, though he did sometimes ; 



her house was always in perfect order and 
she was always dressed, when the evening 
hour approached, as he loved to see her 
in the olden time, and she was sure, oh ! 
very sure, that if she could not smile that 
same old joyous smile of early girlhood, 
when he was beside her, she never 
frowned or murmured at his prolonged 
absence. 

" Oh, what can it be? " she said, "can 
it be my unconscious fault? Is there no 
angel to lead me back to my husband— to 
show me why I am no dearer to him— 
why it is that he tlerives no pleasiu-e in his 
luxurious home, any more?" 

The tears would come into her beautiful 
eyes and she was urging them awav, 
when the light of the lamp fell upon the 
ceiling through the half-open door and, 
in another moment, a servant entered the 
room. 

" In the dark again, " she muttered, 
" and crying too. It's a shame — I t-ell you. 
Miss Eunice, it's a burning shame ! and 
he used to be so fond of you, too. I, for 
one, am not gwine to hold my peace no 
longer, to see old marses daughter treated 
this way by a 'venturer, what never had 
nothing afore in his life, till marse gin him 
about a hundred thousand with Miss Eu- 
nice thrawn in, sich a pretty young creat- 
ure too ; it's too bad and I's not gwine to 
stand it." And then setting the lamp 
down, she took a match and lit the costly 
chandelier, which threw a gorgeous light 
over the luxuriously furnished apart- 
ments. 

'* Come, Miss Eunice, " said the faith- 
ful old black, *' come down to dinner. 
You know as well as I do that Mr. Clare- 
mount won t be home for hours yet. it's 
wrong of you to injure your health this 
way, and if you don't quit pining so much 
I will send word to old marse, so I will. " 

" Hush, Dilcie, ' said ihe yf^ang wife, 
as she rose to repair to the alning-room, 
where the snowy cloth was spreaid with 
every tempting luxury of the season, and 
where everything, from the oval mir- 
ror to to the ample coal scuttle standing 
near the tire-place, glistened like bur- 
nished silver. 

'' It is not because his home is cheer- 
less, '* said the young wife, half aloud ; 
and the thought gave her a little comfort. 
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She sat down iiiecbaifiically as tlie old 
nurse placed a chair for her, but she could 
not eat. The wind was rising, and every 
now and then, some area-gate or unfast- 
ened shutter was flung to with a violent 
clang, but through all this, she heard a 
light, quick step, and caught the click of 
the iron gate without, and she knew full 
well her hUsband was coming. 

>' Ah, nurse, " she said, with a bright 
smile, *' you were wrong. He is here. '* 

Nurse shook her head, and choked down 
the words, "tlie flrst time in three 
months, " which, for the sake of the feel- 
ings of the young wife, she would not ut- 
ter. The door opened and a handsome 
^ young man with soft brown whiskers and 
hair of the same glorious hue, came into 
the dining-room. 

*' I am so sorry I did not wait for you, 
Charlie, ' ' began the trembling young 
wife, " but there is nothing cold yet, 
and—" 

'\Oh, it is all right; lam §lad you did 
not wait, " said the husband, m a careless, 
off-hand manner, which was peculiarly liis 
own and had a singular charm about it, 
" go on with your dinner, Eunice; sit still, 
1 am comfortable." And so he was, eat- 
ing with a hearty appetite and talking, all 
the while, more merrily than he had done 
for a long time. 

^ **lti8 like the old times, " thought Eu- 
nice, as her eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
caught a soft glow, as she detected her 
husband looking at her tenderly and ad- 
miringly. 

'^ He still loves me, " she said to herself. 
*' Oh, 1 am sure of it ; I have been* doing 
him a great injustice ; I feel that he loves 
me still." 

And so when they were in the parlor 
alone together, she put her arms around 
his neck lovingly, and said in a soft, sweet 
whisper : 

*' Charlie, you will not be angry with 
me if I tell you what naughty thoughts I 
had about you, while I sat at the window 
waiting for you, an hour ago ? " 

" Angry with you, Eunice, my little 
child-wife 1 Oh, no I *' he said caressingly, 
as he passed his arm about her waist and 
drew her up closer to him. 

'*I thought " — began the young wife — 
" I tliought, Charlie, while I sat there, of 
our old lover's walk, and the evenings we 
spent there together, neither of us weary 
of the other for a moment, then— for I was 
lonesome and a little cross — I thought, 
darling, that you did not care to be with 
me now, as you did then, and that you 
had grown weary of me, and I made up 
my mind to ask you it it was so, and it so, 

\ 



why. And, oh Charlie, if there are any 
faults or failings in me, that turn your 
heart from me, tell me of them, and I may 
mend them and win it back again. I know 
that I am not the intellectual companion 
yoU' deserve, but, oh, Charlie, I will read, 
1 will study, and I want vou to teach me, 
tliat I may be your equal. Only don't let 
your heart become estranged, and don't 
seek a congenial companion in another 
drawing-room, for I need your love so 
much. Love me, Charlie, as in other days 
and it will inspire me to be all that you 
would haveme to be^'* 

And the tears could be restrained no lon- 
ger, but poured themselves out upon his 
bosom. For he held her closely there, 
and spoke in a mild, compassionate, re- 
morseful manner, that almost frightened 
her. Part of what he said, she could not 
comprehend, but while she lived, she al- 
ways remembered these words : 

'' You are too pure and innocent for me. 
If I do not seem to feel it as I should, it is 
my own sin and not your fault. Blame me 
if you like, darling wife, but never re- 
proach yourself. Oh, my white rose, my 
spotless blossom, why am I not worthier 
of you ? " And he kissed her oir the fore- 
head, eyes and lips, and burst into a pas- 
sion of wild tears, such as man alone can 
shed. 

And at that very moment, there reposed 
in the bottom of Charlie Claremount's 
pocket, a note written in a woman's hand, 
containing only these words, '* 1 can meet 
you in your office at twelve o'clock to- 
night, " and signed " Leoline." Charlie 
Claremount was a hot-headed, impulsive 
young fellow, who had been, from a boy, 
an arident admirer ot beautiful women. 

When he found himself in love with the 
fair, gentle, blue-eyed Eunice Ashburn, 
he marveled, and wondered how anything 
so quiet and childlike could win his heart.. 
Still he was in love, deeply in love, and* 
would marry her though all the world op- 
posed. As it was, few obstacles were in 
his way, for her heart was his, and the 
rivals who frowned upon him, and the 
maiden aunts who called him a very wild 
young man, were disregarded. And so 
he took her from her stately home in the 
Sunny South, where she had been so ten- 
derly guarded, to his home in a Northern 
city. At first he had only been a little 
thoughtless at times, and had dried every 
tear she shed with kisses. For though 
champagne, and cigars, and Tom, Dick 
and Harry, had the old charms for him, 
he valuea her above them all, and she 
knew it well. Only a year before, the 
spell, which had of late kept him from her 
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nmJ ritittin )iirri h/>ii1 mA \)i)i\y, 

Ifo wttM a [mrtn^jr in a w<;ait)iy cr^t'ibliflh- : 
irMTfit, anrJ rniiriy of the; hrravy nfHiK>nHibil- ! 
Jt)<;M Ti*MU*A upon hfrn. an hiM partner wai) ; 
old and d«?lh'iiti% and nail niticnc^Hdldcnc^ ; 
In \\\n\. Wild though he waA, there wan 
not one atom of Mwfndle fn him, then^fore 
he handhsd moMt of the money ticiong^inf; 
Ui Uie llrin. 'J'he key of the «rreat Hafe 
wan alwayM within iiiH n»4cii, forTic usually 
nteeived all paymentH due the firm. 

Twolvi? rnontliH Ix'fore our Htory opens 
he ha<l met with the woniHti who had 
written the note whieh now lay in his 
iioelcet. A beautiful woman he thouj^ht 
her, and Mfratitfe it seemed to him at first, 
thatNhe woulirfoljow him with her eyes, 
and leem to wateii for him in the most 
unlVemiented places, and at last a por- 
fumecl note came to him and he read that 
she loved him. It was a darin/2; declara- 
ticMi— Mini tluj more astoimdinj? lor tlie 
writer professing hers<ilf to l)e a wealthy 
woman and a wife. 

It would have disgusted many men, but 
('iuirlie (MaiHunouni was fond of wild ad- 
venture; and so he met her, and in a little 
while Kuuiee was only seeond In her ims- 
IhuuPs heart, and this beautiful myst(>- 
rious woumn haunted his dreams day and 
night. Thus far he luul been unfaithful 
t(» his wife only In thought. Butthesitvu 
by whom \\\> was bewitched was to meet 
him In his otUeo that night at nddniglit. 
TluMV had biHMi a moment when Knuna 
wt^pt upon his bosom, and he thought of 
her purity and truth ; In whieh he was re- 
sol veil to brtmk his appoint menut and for- 
gta this uidu>lv out» fi>n»ver. But the 
mood wished olV ; and with Uio ivturu of 
his old self wuue the ivnuMubnuuv of the 
brillluut, iH'autiful wo ^uiu who wits about 
to saorltUv her honor for her givat love of 
him. U\hhI. iH'autitid Kuuitv gn»w lame 
lu tHmii>arl*t>n ; and as the' tinu^puve 
soundtHl thtt hotir of eleven, he spnmg to 
hU UH»t : *nio to IhhK KunUv, dnrlin»r, 1 
haw a business ap(^ohument livnighi 
whieh I had mvirly torg\>tten ; Iwill bt* 
luiek i4s s\H>n as I i*au." 

A busiiH'ss apiH^lntmeat at this hour 
thoiiglil Kuulm\ in surpris*^ : but he w;is 
i!\^iH> bi^ft^ro she oinild put her tliouvfht 
uito w\H\)s^ and stdl t\dl of her now found 
li9ipi^(H?«s slie went up stair?, 

l^fwurlh* Iwil Ihhmi up U^foro her, and 
cluu\gxHt his dwss, l«?ttving Ins ew^rvHlay 
j£»riiH^n(s l^viiijt uutidil/ aln^uu As slile 
l^'ktsl iIhhu up, a ivji|H^f tluctoriHl tVvHU his 
^^'^l |Hvkt*l ; a [HMrAiUHHl non* writn^n in si 
xw^uwuV hand, 8Ih^ m^mhHujrlv o|¥muh1 
ll— Ker riv;U*s n\a^\ She dUI not <^*resiin. 



:is jiTMiu- women would have done, but 
w^ith a low moan she sank down upon the 
carpet to think. So this was the reason of 
his neglect— his remorseful self-reproach 
to-night. A wealthy won»an who would 
make such an appointment — a creature so 
far below her, and she, pure as she was, . 
to be slighted for so foul a thing ! 

'* 1 will confront them," she muttered; 
**I will gee him onCe more and never again 
in all my life. I will show him how a 
crushed woman can turn, and be a miser- 
able dupe no longer." 

And with these words, uttered in a 
harsh voice, and with a face so changed, 
she donned her hood and cloak and slole 
out into the darkness of the night. On 
she went to the business part of the city, 
bending as it were with her weight of woe, 
A few policemen stopped to gaze after 
her, but she heeded nothing till she stood 
opposite the window of her husband's 
olllce, and saw the gleam of the lamp 
light through the aperture of the closed 
shutter. Then she uttered one fervent 
silent prayer for strength, tried the door, 
found it open, and passed in. 

Charlie Claremount had reached the 
rendezvous early, and had waited some 
moments before the figure of a cloaked 
and hooded woman came up the silent 
street and stood before him. She was 
vailed so that he could not sec her fea- 
tures, but he knew tliat she was fearful of 
discovery and did not wonder at her 
ciiution. 

** I have been anxiously awaiting you,'.' 
he said, tenderly. 

**1 have betm watched; make haste in, 
I am so frightened," she said in a whisper. 

Charlie leit the wav in and lit the giis. 
The woman seemed frightened still, for 
she crouched down upon a bale of goods 
with her vail about her face and her hand 
within her bosom. 

** We ju^> alone now," s;iid Charlie, in a 

■ g:Ulant tone, **eome, darling, I am starv- 
; ing for some of those burning kisses that 

■ thrill my verv being. I^et me see your 
t;KV, my'angvl ; I am all impatience." 

Somelhin*r lM?tween a sob and a laugh 
came from beneath the womairs vail, and 
she whispereti again faintly : 

•* Aiv tnoso shutters dosed? I am so 
' fearOd that he« mv husband, will follow 
me,'* 

i'liarlle turtieil to look at tliem. It wa> 
but a n^oment* but in that brief spaci* ot 
time he frU a he:ivy hand upon his throat, 
and saw a eloak and hood lyiu«r by his 
si*k\ A stalwart niftian stood ovimt' him 
with a nistol hi one hand, and he knew 
that he W) been ^p^^l. 
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"Aha,*' mutleretl the coarse man, 
standing over him, "aha, you wanted 
kisses and embraces, did you? My wife 
has played her part well. You have 
opened the door for us, and you shall open 
the safe also ; and shall never live to tell 
it eitiier. And you thought Sal was in 
love with you, did you ? Ha, ha, what a 
fool." 

There was a desperate struggle; but 
Charlie was unarmed, and he lay prostrate 
on the floor, with the ruffian ^s pistol at his 
breast. It was all over now; he gave one 
bitter thought for his folly, ana one re- 
morseftil one for his wife, and closed his 
eyes. 

Closed them to open them again in 
amazement, to see the robber senseless on 



' the lloor,and his own wife, his pure, beau- 
! tiful Eunice standing over him with a bil- 
let of wood in her slender white hand. 
She had saved his life, and in his jjenitence 
and shame he fell at her feet, as one might 
fall before a sacred shrine. 

He never forgot it ; he never betrayed 
the sweet forgiveness she accorded him in 
his humiliation ; and though they are old 
people now, with grand-children around 
them, she still watches for him, but she 
never watches long, for he comes early to 
his fond, faithful wife, who not only saved 
his life when in peril, but his honor, for 
he is now an upright, christian gentleman. 
May all who are inclined thus to err, early 
return to truth and honor, for danger is 
always in the path of the erring. 
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^f HAVE shut my eyes, dear mother, 
ffl and gone to dreaming; and though 
t we are many leagiKjs apart, I am try- 
ing tp "" make believe" we are together I 
Mother, thy child is lonely to-night, and 
must come to thee, if only in seeminaf. 
Take your old seat in the great arm-chair, 
dearest of mothers ; there I will set me 
down at your feet, and rest my tired head 
upon your knee. Take out your dainty 
comb of shell, mother, and comb out my 
braided hair once more. No fear of break- 
ing it now, mother; the curls that of yore 
would tangle, are all gone I Thy daughter 
put them away with all the bright hopes 
she has put oft' since the morning of life I 
Ah ! sweet mother, isn't this nice ? How 
fresh the air is — ^and that perfume! 1 
think it comes from the locust trees out- 
side your window. Hark I 'Tis the watch- 
man's cry I The very same old fellow, I 
do believe. Yes, old man, " all's well I " 
Tread your weary beat, and cry your 
cheery song of '* All's well," till the hills 
and woods re-echo it again and again, for 
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a weAiy-hearted one is "home 
an exile's feet once more tread the hooie- 
turf ; her '* foot is upon her native heath, 
and her name is McGregor." Kiss me 
once more, sweet mother — again, and yet 
again. All, mother, I have found no love 
like thine. Shall I tell you my last night's 
dream, mother? Well, pass your hand 



over my hair, and let me hold thjs one 
against my cluiok. Now for my dream : 
We were in your old home (you and 1, 
mother) — not this one, but your old, old 
home, that lies hard by the valley of the 
Juniata. Methoughtwe wandered, hand 
in hand, along its blue waters ; and, oh ! 
mother, the water was just as blue as it 
used to be in the days when sister and I 
sat for hours, pati(;ntly trying to catch 
fish with a crooked pin I Don't you re- 
member how we returned to you, day 
after day, with wet feet and rumpled 
dresses— rmt nary a "speckled-back"— 
philosopliically laying our ill luck to the 
w^eatherV I saw the old hills, mother, 
that close in the valley of the Juniata — 
the self-same old gray-beards (or blue- 
beards, rather) that I have longed to see 
in ray wanderings. The little brown 
birds made their nests in tlie same old 
spot, and the white and blue violets still 
grow under the. clumps of the old rocks. 
A familiar perfume rose from the fresh 
earth, and I knew then that unwittingly I 
had crushed with my careless foot some 
cluster of the trailing-arbitus, for I knew 
the perfume well. Ah, me! that nothing 
should be changed but our old friends ! 
They looked coldly upon us, mother, and 
not one of them ottered us a shelter. 
Those early friends, so fondly loved, re- 
fused us a welcome, or gave it coldly. 
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with averted faces ! Theu, inotlier, tlie 
brave heart of thy child was "sicldied 
o'er," and she longed to die, for it seemed 
90 hard that these loving hearts had grown 
eold, and over the affections of other years 
a crust had grown. I thought we passed 
by the home of my girlhood. Ah I mother, 
there was the window where I used to sit, 
f&zing out into the night, losing my very 
identity in glorious dreams ; gazing upon 
the sad-faced stars, and reading many 
things therein that I could not tell to 
others. I did not exactly see ** visions 
and dreams," but something very like to 
that. Those happy, confldmg days! (it 
saddens me to thinlc of them), when I 
trusted every one— had an equal belief in 
the metempsychosis of the orient, and in 
the faith and truth of my lover I tirmly 
believing that in some former state he had 
been an angel ! 

Ah, mother, dear, the spell is broken, 
now, for my lamp is waxing dim for want 
of fluid, and the fading light has recalled 



me to the present. Once more the shad- 
ows are gathering around me. I rub mv 
eyes and try to recall the vanishing spell 
that was so pleasant ; but ah I the doud, 
at first ** no bigger than a man's hand," 
is spreading and settling over the whole 
room. O mother, mother! can it, can it 
be thy child is still an exile V That thy 
hand upon her hair, thy loving kisses 
upon her brow and closed eyes, were only 
make believe t 

Alas! I have only to turn me round, 
and glance upon^my surroundings to have 
my questions answered. No mother's 
face is near ; no mother's arms are around 
me ; no native hills and mountains ; no 
blue, rippling river; no loving home 
hearts; no flowers! My beautiful, beau- 
tiful home, so far away 1 The land of tiie 
blue-bird and the robin ; the land of blue 
violets and daisies; the land of golden 
sunshine and loving hearts, farewell ! fare- 
well ! Mother, sweet mother, " Good- 
night." 
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OME, ladies, we must sew faster 
(han this, or the gentlemen will be 
here before we are half through." 
And the pleasant-faced speaker looked 
archly at a group of merry girls, chatter- 
ing at a window. " I suppose we will all 
have to sit as prim as Aunt Dcbay when 
they come, or that mighty fine editor from 

P will be shocked. We won't dare to 

venture on ' Blind Man's Buff,' to-night." 

" Why, Fanny, now you ttdk 1 I think 
he is extremely pleasant. And so hand- 
some ! " 

This from Belle Carson, the belle and 
beauty ot the place. 

'*Hear! do hear Belle Carson, girls. 
She's done for, this time. The handsome 
editor has stormed the hitherto impregna- 
ble castle. The next thing we know he'll 

be carrying her off to P to set type for 

him. Be candid now, Belle, and ' tell us 
how much you love him." 

Belie clasped her hands to her heart in 
a tragic manner, saying : 



" Do not ask me, girls. Words are pow- 
erless, etc." 

A dark, haughty-looking girl now said: 

" Don't talk so to Belle girls. It is fool- 
ish. Mr. Marcy is almost a stranger to 
her ; besides that, I would rather see her 
marry some poor country parson than an 
editor. 1 despise tlie whole heartless set 
of them." 

''Now, fifirls, the secret's out. Here 
Letty has gone and done and sent 
something to some editor who has de- 
clined it, and, in consequence, the whole 
class have to suffer. £h. Let ? " 

" Fanny, you are foolish to talk so. I 
know and I tell you that they are a close, 
unfeeling set of men ; regular vampires, 
feeding upon other people's blood and 
brains without paying for it. It is a well 
known fact that editors, as a class, are the 
meanest men alive, and—" 

'♦ Allow me to contradict you. Miss 
Carson." 

The apeaker's voice trembled and her 
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eyes flashed Are, as she added : 

'■' As far as my experience goes^ I have 
never found it so. My opinion of editors 
is exactly opposite to yours. I could tell 
you of more than one case where I have 
found that an editor had a heart — a heart 
whose inner leaves were lightly folded 
over feelings noble and generous, and ten- 
der as a woman to the wants of others." 

*' Your opinions and mine do differ, 
madam." 

Miss Carson spoke rudely and her face 
grew dark with passion, as she added : 

*' I know them to be just what I say — 
heartless and close-fisted. And if, by 
chance, they do pay a small sum, it is 
' worth your life to ask for it. They will 
either tell you to call again, or else they 
will scowl you to death. " 

'*Do hush, Lettie ; for pity's sake ; vou 
talk one to death when you do begin. " 

It was not very respectful for Belle to 
talk so to her elder sister, we know. But 
we must write things in this story just as 
they were. It had the efteet desireci, how- 
ever, tor Miss Carson sat down by the ta- 
ble with the pouts. 

*' Don't mind l^ettie, Mrs. H , she is 

troubled with a fit of indigestion. We 
want you to tell us a story this week— it is 

{rour turn, I think. Every week some 
ady has told us some interesting story, — 
some ^icident of their own lives or those of 
their friends, it has been very pleasant, 
and we can sew all the faster. Please do ; 
if you don't, we w^ill be sure to get into 
another squabble — we always do. You 
see there is so much of the old Adam in 
us." 

•' I, too, will say, ' please do, ' Mrs. 

H , for our habit of story-telling, that 

Belle and Fanny like so much, has gone 
the rounds of the society and to-day, com- 
mences at me again ; and I really can 
t*iink of nothing out the work 1 am cut- 
ting. 1 think the president of the society 
should be excused on account of her many 
interruptions. " 

*- And I, and I, and I, " said one and 
another. 

By dint of coaxing, Fanny and Belle 
prevailed upon their riend to tell them a 
story — a thing they were almost as fond of 
as some little children of our acquaintance. 
Tlie president first saw that all idle hands 
were at work, and the story began. 

" Susit; Ray was in a dilemma. A jour- 
ney was to be taken on the morrow— nay, 
must be taken, — and no money to take it 
With. What was to be done V That was 
the question Susie had asked herself again 
and again ; and as often as she asked it, 
a tantalizing echo came up from the bot- 



tom of her heart, that formed itself into 
the single word, ' what? ' 

'' Susie sat at the window with an empty 
purse in her hand. What cared she that 
the sun was setting in a brilliant oriflame 
of gold, radiating the far hills and moun- 
tains with its amber glory ? She did not 
even see or feel the golden threads that it 
braided into her dark hair ; ,for she was 
thinking of that empty purse, and of how 
manv hearts there had been to love her in 
the days gone by ; of how many hands 
would have helped to fill that little purse. 
Another time her eye would have kindled 
at the sight of old Sol, sinking to rest in 
such a flood-tide of glory, with such 
matchless beauty behind and beneath him, 
and such massive bars of gold half obscur- 
ing his face. Susie ioved to watch the 
changing beauties of our sunsets— each 
change more beautiful than the one that 
had gone before — which needed only to be 
in Italy to be one of Claude's ' magnifi- 
cent, ' ' unrivaled, ' * glorious, ' etc. ; but 
being m America was simply ^ a fine sun- 
set to-night.' It was a pleasure she eil- 
joy ed every fine evening ; she did not need 
money to buy it or to buy the sight of the 
brilliant cloud-mosaic above her. She 
had kept sorrow at bay many and many a 
time by looking at thegn, and dreaming 
her own peculiar dreams — seeing many 
things in those changing clouds : chariots 
and horses, lofty castles and lordly own- 
ers. Yon blood-red cloud edging towards 
its golden neighbor would have been a bat- 
tle field ! Yon tiny unit of blue, a tur- 
quoise in a setting of Etruscan gold I But 
this night Susie Ray saw no beauty in all 
this; her eyes were with her heart and 
thoughts, and they were far away ; no, 
not her heart, for it was with the little 
boy lying beside her, with his wan face 
growing more and more wan as the night 
went on. 

" ' Can we not go to-morrow, mam- 
ma?' pleaded the boy. * I am so tired of 
this hot city. ' 

" ' Hush 1 hush I darling, I am trying to 
think, ' said the mother in an absent kind 
of way. ' Perhaps we can go yet, dear, ' 
she added, as a little sigh reached her ear. 
^ I will go to the office after the mail comes 
in. Perhaps Mr. may send me the 



money he owes me. ' 

" An hour later, Susie Ray mounted the 
stairs, sad and weary, and in answer to 
her boy's eager look, said sorrowfully : 

'• 'No letter, no money. ' 

" The boy hid his face in the pillow and 
wept softly. And the mother sat down 
wearily upon a trunk and went to think- 
ing — her usual resource when ' befogged.' 
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Meanwhile the weary boy had wept him- 
self to sleep, quietly, so that poor, disap- 
pointed mother should not hear. And 
the dreary night-shadows had crept into 
the room and still Susie sat there. How 
should she get the money to make the 
necessary journey on the morrow? was 
still the burden of her thoughts. She could 
think of but one way, and that she shrank 
from. It so happened that Susie had a 
friend, a noble, generous man, who paid 
her money for work she did tor him. Su- 
sie was an authoress and this friend was 
an editor. Now you see how it was. It 
also happened that this editor had that in- 
convenient article, a heart, and he liked to 
see other people live as well as himself. 
He liked to pay people when they worked 
fur him, and could d(f it, too, with an un- 
rutlied brow. 

" This editor knew just how it was with 
Susie — that she was poor and that siie had 
seen a world of trouble. He knew that 
some fresh sorrow met her at every turn 
— looming up one after another, like some 
grim fate. A great ache often arose in his 
heart as he heard of some of those sor- 
rows—his great heart that had room for 
regret— as lie thought of the rugijed path 
poor Susie's feet had, and must tread. 
He knew, too, that thousands of slender 
feet had trod that same weary path, and 
he was sorry for them all. True, he could 
do little for Susie ; he could not clear the 
lowering sky above her, or smoothe the 
rugged foot-path she toiled over ; but he 
did what' he could — he paid her ! He did 
not bend his brow and look daggers when 
pay-day came. He did not bid her 'call 
again.' He paid her for every article. He 
did not 'dock' her if an article did not en- 
tirely suit; if here and there a sentence 
ran in a strain he did not like ; if a de- 
spairing wail crept too often through the 
pages that shouki have been cheerful ; or 
if an inferior article came after a good one 
he did not fling it aside with a muttered 
'pshaw ! ' but made kindly excuses for the 
tired hand that i>enned it, and the sick 
heart that gave it birth. 

"He knew that the profession she had 
chosen was an arduous one ; that the road 
was stony, and she must tread it, step by 
step, alone and unaided. He knew that 
the pages he read were often written 
wearily, with a fevered excitement,to meet 
the demands of some pressing want ; the 
mind, too harassed the while to do jus- 
tice to itself— harassed with care and sor- 
row, and because the time was so short 
and the wants so pressing ; he knew it all, 
and therefore he was merciful. True, he 
saw no visible reward come to him fo^ 



such mercy shown. But there is One 
above taking notes of all such merciful 
deeds, and setting it down in His Book of 
Remembrance. The reward will come 
hereafter. 

" But we have left Susie sitting a long 
time on that trunk in her lonely room — 
long enough to enable her to come to a 
decision ; and to judge from the expres- 
sion of her pale face, she had decided. 

" She would go in the morning to this 
kind editor — ^this friend who had never 
failed her. She would tell him just how 
it was. It did not seem so very hard to 
do. sitting there in her room. But she 
couldn't go without some errand; she 
would write an article and carry it to the 
ofiice in the morning— that would be a 
good excuse. True, it was twelve o'clock, 
and she was wearitjd almost to death, and 
it was so warm, and she was so sleepy ; 
but all that must go for naught. She 
sprang up, and taking her portfolio, her 
pen went 'scratch, scratch.' She hardly 
knew what she wrote, herself, but she 
wrote on — and on ; a dreary wail of lost 
hopes, and passionate yearnings over new- 
made graves, and smothered outcries over 
hushed lips — things that happy hearts 
knew nothing about (God bless them !), 
but which many and many a heart would 
understand ; for 

* Who grieveth not for some one dead ? * 

" It wailed on and on, a dreary plaint. 
The angiush of her heart crept into her 
arm, and ran swiftly from thence into her 
pen, wailing its bitter wailinacs over the 
paper, till, from very numbness, the fin, 
gers ref u « ed to write further. She read 
It over, b^t her mind was not so clear as 
it had been ; she could not tell whether it 
would do or not. She had visions of an 
MS. bearing her name being 'laid on the 
table,' or, mayhap, flung under the table; 
and she shivered at the mought. But she 
would carry it to him, and leave its fate in 
his hands. So, superscribing it, she closed 
the portfolio ; and just as the clock struck 
four, she flung herself upon the bed, to 
find rest in the sleep of exhaustion — that 
blessed sleep that mercifully comes to save 
the weary brain from madness. It seemed 
but a moment she had slept when the 
breakfast bell rang; but she sprang up, 
and hastily smoothing her hair, met the 
family at the morning meal, apparently as 
fresh as though she had not been turning 
night into day. Hastily washing and 
dressing her lame boy, she kissed him 
good-bye, and started on her long walk. 
Her heart felt wonderfully brave ; it did 
not flatter so very much until she stOQd at 
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tlie foot of the stAlra that led to the edl- 
-torlal office. Then — O ye who have ever 
gone a begjrinR for money I pity poor 
Susie Itiiy I But il would never do to 
stand thei'e flushing and paling, like some 
■ guilty tiling, with her little stock of brav- 
ery ebbing away; so she mounted the 
stiilra, and in one moment more, stood 
within the editorial sanctum. 

"Poor Susie! she could not see very 
plahily for a mooient; a mist gaUiered t>^ 
iiirii her eyes, obscuring Iheir vision, Tlie 
object of her visit passed before her; the 
why and the wher^ore she was lliere; the 
mental suffering of tlie past few days— all 
jiaased before her like the phantasmagoria 
of a drean). The room seemed to be 
crowded with uicQ — at least she thought 
so. Men were sitting at desks writing ; 
men were standing about talking; men 
folding papers; men running here, there 
— everywhere; there seemed to be a thou- 
sand — at least poor, confused Susie 
tlioiight so. But the mau she came to sec 
sat at a desk, writing, at tlie very further- 
most eorner. So ehe beat her steps thiCher- 

'^ lie met her with his usual pleasant 
greeting, and offered her a chair. Sbefelt 
a trembling about the knees— premonitory 
symptoms of failing courage — so she 
plunged right iu. First handing him her 
manuscript, she mentioned the necessity 
of her leaving the city next day. That 
was as fiir assne could^o. Just yet. "- 

commenced opening the MS.; 

she put forth her hand to stay him, not 
caring Kj see the fate of the brain^ihild 
siie bad ushered into being amid such 
fierce throes of mental anguish. A few 
kindly words spoken, then she faltered 
out her need of money. Poor Susie I it 
WHS the first time she had ever Ftood face 
to face with any one, begging for money. 
Now, the deed was done — the murder was 
out, and she looked quickly up to catch 
the expression ol his face. It was a pleas- 
ant face still ; it did not 'scowl her to 
death,' or bid her 'call again.' The brow 
was still unrufiled. the tones as kindly as 
before. Crossing the floor,he soon returned 
with tlie money she so much needed. It 
was but a moment he was gone, but it 
seemed au age. She fancied that every 
one In the otiice knew that she, Susie Bay. 
had come abe^ging '. Had it not been for 
the kind-faced editor, she would have sank 
to the floor. How she gained the street 
she never knew ; but reach it she did, and 
soon found licrself seated in a car, speed- 
ing far away through noisy, dusty streets, 
to see tlie only other friend she had 



boy w 
speed:..^ .. ._^ 

What if the'l- 

whistle like mad. it could not hide the 
green trees from'ber sight, or keep the 
pure country air from fanning her brow, 
duaie Ray telt almost happy— not wich- 
atanding she was a homeless woman, with 
a little, tired, hungry boy beside her, and 
uot money enough in her purse to pay for 
his dinner — she was happy because she ' 
liad surmounted another trouble, got out 
of another tight place. And somehow slie 
was no sooner out of one tight place tlian 
she was into another, and all on account 
of the editor's money. tVliat mattered it 
to her that only a few pennies remaned 
iu her purse ? She could write more, and 
Ihe editor would pay her for it. True, 
her flplrits flagged a little when the nlght- 
ahadowB gathered around her, and a dreary 
rain set in, and her lame boy's legs ached 
from constant hanging down, and he 
begged for something to eat. Her heart 
ached a little then, and timughts of other 
days came over her. Other days ! — surely 
tliere is a talisman In the words — when 
she had troops of friends, and a happy 
home ; when she was called beautiful and 
talented. O poverty, poverty ! thou most 
■Inconvenient thing;' why shouldst thou 
dog the footsteps of poor Susie Ray so 
pertinadously? turning her inside out, 
and wrong side before, In the eyes of her 
friends? The fitful moods tliat; always 
characterized her, and wtiioh these same 
rriends(?) used to call the 'eccentricities of 
genius,' vi^re now 'queer,' and 'odd,' and 
'unetiquetijcal' (to coin a word). Butiju- 
sie tried to forget all this ; she would yet, 
if the editor stood her friend, or poverty 
did not cripple her,winforlierself a name, 
and compel those near-sighted frieuda of 
hers to recognize her witliout the aid of 
their glasses. Should she recognize them 
was the (]ueBtiou. And before she could 
answer it the cars stopped, and she felt 
herself clasped to the heart of one iriend — 
a friend in whose veins not one drop of 
her own blood ran ; but who was dearer 
to her than all those su'umer-flowers who 
once called themselves her friends. 

" Seated in that friend's comfortable 
carriage, Ihe fleet horses soon bore them 
to a pleasant home that stood nestled 
among green hills. There a nice tea 
awaited the hungry boy. and a loving wel- 
come, that brought the lears, awaited Su- 
j sle. By-and-by the tii-ed travelers sought 
I the large airy chamber prepared for theui. 
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where it did not take them lon^ to pre- 
pare for sleep ; but before pressing those 
snowy pillows, Susie and her boy knelt 
together, and asked God's blessings upon 
the loving hearts beneath that roof, and 
upon that other friend, who had had been 
a ' friend in need and a friend indeed.' ' ' 



The gentlemen arrived ere Mrs. H 

had quite finished her btory, so we must 



defer giving the riemarks of the ladies 
about it to some future day. 

Will it be credited that Lettie Carson 
walked home with the handsome editor 

from P ? Whether he had heard of 

her dislike of editors, and wished to do 
away with it, or was won by her hand- 
some eyes, I cannot say, but certain it is 
that he devoted himself to her during the 
entire evening. 
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^ll HAVE been very badly treated ; very 
^11 badly, indeed, and I feel a powerful 
t desire to have the finger of scorn 
pointed at certain persons, whose full 
names I intend to expose in this public 
print. 

I am not wanting in courage ; when at 
school, 1 licked several boys bigger than 
myself ; but I have no especial fondness 
for the life of a soldier. The idea of drill- 
ing six or eight hours a day is distasteful 
to me ; 1 do not fancy having a thick coat 
buttoned up tightly in this weather, and 
as for camps, they are very dirty places at 
best. 

Then, again, I am confident that there 
are men enough to fight out this war with- 
out me. I know a great many who were 
crazy to go, when the Union uprising 
came off, but who haven't been yet. I 
never thirsted for glory. It isn't my line, 
I am in the tallow-chandlery and soap 
business. 

It takes a wiry, nervous, lean sort of 
man to make a ^ood soldier. I am in- 
clined to be stoutish ; indeed, I have over- 
heard strangers referring to me as ** that 
fat man." My figure is good, I think, but 
unquestionably with a tendency to tmbon- 
point, as the French call it. [This is pro- 
nounced " ong-bong-pwang,^^ 1 am told.] 

To sum up what I have been driving at 
all this time, I didn't want to enlist. I 
don't want to now. I like to take life easy, 
and accumulate a little money against the 
time when I am old. Martial life doesn't 
suit me, and I always said I thought John 
Jacob Astor as great a man as iJapoleon. 
That is my idea, at least. I went to the 
hospital the other day, and saw a soldier 



with a mortified leg. Agh ! All 1 ask is 
to be let alone. 

1 don't know when I first heard of the 
drafting business, but it produced a great 
deal of excitement down town. The young 
men in my establishment went right off 
and enlisted, lots of them. They knew 
there was big bounty then, and that when 
drafting began they might have to go 
without any bounty ; so off they went. It 
gave me a great deal of trouble, getting 
new hands, and at much higher wages. J 
lost over three hundred dollars by it ; and 
would you believe it? they had the hardi- 
hood — impudence, /call it — to ask me to 
give them something for extra outfit, or, 
at least to give them their situations again 
if they came back ! Hah I if one of the 
rascals dares to show his face in ray estab- 
lishment again, I will sav something that 
will make him feel very badly. 

As a rule, however, my employees are a 
worthless set. They don't seem to have 
any respect for me ; so I am not sorry. 

I will not disguise the fact that I was a 
good deal worried about the drafting busi- 
ness. I suppose I was nervous, or some- 
thing, but I couldn't think of anything for 
several days, except being taken away 
from my business, and made to go into 
the ranks to fight ; and every time I sat 
down to a meal, I thought of that soldier 
at tbe hospital. That made me sick, and 
I couldn't eat. Everybody noticed that I 
wasn't well, and I presume I must have 
said something about my fears. Anyhow, 
it came to be understood that I disliked 
the idea of being drafted. 

There are some people in this world 
who act just like fools. Now there's 
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youug Forsy til ; he's a writer by trade, 
and ou^ht to have brains enough, but he 
told me, with perfeet sincerity, that the 
President was about to make a call for 
five hundred thousand more men, and said 
it would require a draft of every second 
man in the United States, capable*^ of bea - 
ingr arms. I am surprised that an appar- 
ently intelligent young man should have 
been so misinformed, or should have made 
such statements without being assured of 
'their correctness. The idea was absurd, 
of course, but it did not happen to appear 
to me so at the time, so my anxiety was 
greatly mcreased. Forsyth had the indel- 
icacy, loo, to joke me about my liability 
to conscription, and crowed over me on 
the ground that all men connected with 
newspapers were to be exempt : another 
statement which I can hardly believe to be 
true, now. 

These newspaper-writers are terribly 
irreffular, flippant young persons, and 
really seem to have hardly any respect for 
the virtues of prudence, regularity, meth- 
od, and propriety. I ain considered one 
of the most thoroughly respectable and 
successful merchants in the tallowchan- 
dlery line, yet here I was joked and ridi- 
culed—chaffed, as he woula say — by this 
Forsyth, who hasn't a penny in bank, 
who associates on Broadway with actors 
and actresses and artists, and who drinks 
openly, an bar-rooms, as if he wasn't 
ashamed of anything he did ! 

He had the bad taste to allude to my fig- 
ure, from a military point of view ; and to 
draw ridiculous comparisons between my- 
self and one of the creations of the Bard 
of Avon — JSir John Falstaff. 

I went down town in bad spirits next 
morning. My desire to escape drafting 
was becoming stronger and stronger, and 
laboring, as I was, under the erroneous 
impression conveyed to me by Forsyth's 
news, I was greatly depressed. It was 
just my luck, f thought, to be drawn as a 
conscript, and to receive, on the gory field 
of battle, just such a leg as I had seen in 
the hospital. 

My mind dwelt upon these things all 
day, and at night I determined to take 
some measures to render myself exempt. 
Physical inability, I thought, was the best 
safe-guard, so I went at once to a physi- 
cian to l)e examined. 

id e took mvfee, and proceeded to thump 
my ribs, holding a little wooden tube, 
shaped like a wine-glass, against my chest 
at &e same time, and listening through 
it. 

*' All ri^ht there," said he. 

My spirits sunk. 



He then asked me a variety of questions, 
and finally pronounced me as sound man, 
physically, as he had ever seen. 

" A little fat,*' he said, coarsely, " but a 
little exercise will soon pull that down. 
Bless yen, by the time you've lived on ra- 
tions a couple of months, and been in a 
ti^ht or two, you'll be as lean as one of 
Aoe Lincoln's rails ! " 

I was shocked at this. He had evidently 
thought that I wanted to enlist. 

I then took steps to undeceive him, and ' 
sugorosted, as delicately as 1 could, that he 
might have overlooked some trifling symp- 
tom of a dangerous complaint: heart-dis- 
ease, possibly ; and that it might be worth 
his while to re-examine me a little. 

He saw what I meant. 

"I have an engagement," said he, look- 
ing at his watch ; '' but if you insist, 1 
will try it again, but I always charge more 
for a second examination — '' 

" Go on," 1 said. 

The second time, as 1 had expected, he 
found decided indications of an aneurism^ 
he called it, of the aorta. 

"You are likely to drop dead in the 
street, sir, at any moment I " he said, quite 
triumphantly. 

A cold shudder ran down my back at 
these horrible words. I feared they might 
only be too true, and for the moment, I 
wished I had not pressed for another ex- 
amination. 

1 said nothing, however, but took my 
hat and gloves. 

** Ten dollars, sir," said the doctor. 

I paid the money, and received a certifi- 
cate to the effect that I was totally unfit 
for military service. 

On the way home, I felt, or fancied I 
felt, a sort of numbness in my breast. It 
quite upset me for a time, but when I re- 
flected that I had a certificate of exemp- 
tion from the draft, I became better hu- 
mored, and went to my hotel to dinner 
without fear of Forsyth s ridicule, or fore- 
bodings of a mortified leg. 

Forsyth was not at dinner that day. 
His habits are so irregular that one does 
not see him at his meals half the time. 
Probably he was off taking dinner with 
some actress, or other curious person. I 
was sorry not to meet him, for I still felt 
a little hurt at his iokes, and wished to 
crow in turn over the fact of being ex- 
empt as well as he. I ate a good dinner, 
however, and retired that night with quite 
a light-hearted sensation. 

My step, as 1 entered my establishment, 
down town, on the following day, was 
really buoyant and elastic, compared to 
what it hau l>een for several days before. 
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I felt like a ship-wrecked sailor, who, after 
clinging to his broken mast, hulf-despair- 
in<^ and terrified all the night long, sees 
the cheering sight of a friendly sail ap- 
proaching with^the dawn. This figure of 
rhetoric, I am, aware, may be considered 
rather old, by young men of Forsyth's 
stamp, but it was a great favorite with me 
many years ago; and I like old things 
best. 

While busily engaged in looking over 
some samples of potash, I was called by 
one of the young men in the counting- 
room. 

»' Mr. Quoby." 

'' Well? " 

"Two gentlemen, sir." 

"Very well." 

I went on with the potashes. 

" Mr. Quoby I " 

" Very well." 

*' Important business, sir." 

"VefyweU." 

I passed into the counting-room, and 
was much surprised to find two military 
persons, neither of whom could I recog- 
nize. 

One of these persons rose and said : 
" Mr. Quoby, I believe ? " 

" Yes, sir. " 

"Proprietor?" 

" Yes, sir ; chief proprietor." 

He took a little book from the breast of 
his coat and began writing with a pen- 
cil. 

" How many men employed ? " 

" Twenty-eight here. One hundred 
and thirty-two at the factory. " 

" How many between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five?" 

" I don't know their ages, sir. " 

"Rough guess." 

" Well, I should say perhaps a hundred, 
or maybe more." 

" An I A nice company, maybe. How 
would you like to command' it as cap- 
tain ? You'd make an excellent officer, 
eh ? I'm making out drafting lists and I 
shall try to have the men from large busi- 
ness houses placed under their patrons as 
much as possible. The President and I 
both think they will fight better. If you 
are killed now, don't you see, these'young 
fellows would all sail in to avenge you. " 

I thought I had the upper hand of him. 
I passed nim my physician's certificate, 
and gently tapped my bosom on the left 
side. 

" Oh, bah I that isn't worth a pin. Ev- 
ery conscript is examined by the brigade 
surgeon. Bless you, any fool can buy a 
certificate from some young doctor. Al- 
low nie to present my friend, Bichard 



Chaffer, Assistant-Surareon of Brigade, 
regular army. Now, Dick, is this gentle- 
man incapable of service? " 

The person thus addressed came for- 
ward, and laughed very rudely. 

" I'll bet my commission against a post- 
age stami>, " said he, " that Mr. Quoby 
hasn't a sign of disease about him. " 

I began to /be alarmed—very greatly 
alarmed, in fact. 

" Grentlemen, " I said warmly, "you 
have no reason to think I will be drafted, 
have you?" 

" Yes ; it's a dead certainty. The Pres- 
ident is now preparing a call for five hun- 
dred thousand additional men, and con- 
templates a further draft of four hundred 
thousand at Christmas, if the Rebellion is 
not dead then.'" 
" But— but-" 

" Never mind. The only way is to face 
it pluckily. Do you refuse? There are 
penalties.'' 

If I had thought for a minute, I should 
have seen the transparent absurdity of all 
this ; but I was, as I have said, extremely 
nervous on the subject and my mind was 
cloudy. Assistant-Surgeon Chaffer pro- 
ceeded to examine me, and declared that 
[ was in the best possible condition of 
body. Some of his questions were rather 
flippant [ thought, and, to say the least, 
not altogether delicate; but I was too 
much troubled to comprehend. The' 
questions and answers were all taken 
down in a book. The first gentleman, 
who called himself Captain Garderoy, was 
a very handsome and polite young man, 
though a little foppish, but he was, after 
all, just as bad as the surgeon. He took 
my name, age, place of residence, (IJmight 
be called upon at any time, he said, in the 
middle of the night) my business, the fact 
of my being unmarried, my height and 
girth, (I felt as if I were being measured 
for my coffin I) and nobody knows how 
many more personal items. 

Then with the abrupt information that 
I might consider it certain that I might 
have a captaincy, if I could enlist two 
hundred of my employes, and with the 
advice that I had best study military works 
as much as possible, they departed, leav- 
ing me very weak. 

How I got through that day's business 
and dragged mysefi home, I am sure I 
don't know. I was never so terrified and 
harassed in my life, and the state in 
which I arrived at the hotel that night, 
may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

As I took my seat at the dinner-table — 
which I did only forrogularily ; I hadn't 
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the jrhost of an appetite— who slionld I 

see opppsite but Forsyth, seated between 

Captain Garderoy and Surgeon Chaflfer I 

** Good evening, Quoby, '• said For- 

. syth (he is shockingly familiar); I under- 
stand you're to be csaptain of the Tallow- 
Cnndle Guards in the Soap-Fat Brig- 
ade. ' ' 

' From the .queer look upon Forsyth's 
face as he spoke, the conviction Hashed 
upon me that he was concerned in some 
way in the scene at my office, and my 
anger rose against him ; so 1 only said, 
" Ah, indeea! " and rose from the table 
with all the nonchalance I could assume. 



The titter that ran around the table as I 
left the room, aroused my suspicions that 
I had been sold. These suspicions were 
fully confirmed by seeing the countenances 
of Captain Garderoy and Assistant-Sur- 
geon Chaffer ornamenting one of the X — 
theatre's flaming handbills. I was very 
angry for a minute, but on reflecting that 
I was not drafted, I forgave the boys their 
little joke. 

A highly-colored account of the whole 
affair appeared in the News the next 
morning, and I have been called Captain 
from that day to this. This is a little an- 
noyhig, but then I am not drafted yet. 



CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 



2| HE influence which woman wields 
^ J over man when occupying her proper 

> sphere, draws out his finer qualities, 
smoothes down his rough nature and 
gives life and vigor to those high and ex- 
alted traits akin to the divine, and makes 
him shine with beams of intelligence, and 
smile with the soft and heavenlj^ rays of 
tender love on all around him, is imitated 
in nothing so completely as the influence 
of fragrant flowers around one's home, 
''be it ever so humble." Dreariness, 
darkness, and ignorant superstition, with 
all their attendant evils, are nowhere so 
readily found as in that locality, be it 
house or neighborhood, where no flowers 
are to be found. The cultivation of flowers 
reflnes our natures, and imparts an influ- 
ence, though hardly perceptible at first, 
which wilr gradually elevate and refine 
the human being until a good observer 
can tell when he meets a young lady or 
gentleman, by their general bearing, 
whether they were raised in a home dec- 
orated with flowers or vice versa. 

Can a fond mother look upon the radi- 
ant face of the little child of three years, 
when it comes in with a glad heart, a soul 
filled with ecstatic joy, holding In his little 
hand a pretty rose or snow-white lily, and 
fail to read the importance of flowers? 
No, no : none are so blind as to fail to see 
the utility of flower cultivation, even in 
these little babes, as well as in the youth, 
and in the verging in of womanhood and 



manhood. The youth is happiest, if a 
girl, only when crowned a May Queen, 
with delicate flowers made into a wreath 
bv the fair hands of her little associates ; 
if a boy, he is happiest only when he 
looks with joy upon the idol of his young 
heart as a fairy queen, reigning over the 
occasion, decorated with flowers, and 
while gazing in raptures of delight, with 
eyes and mouth open, he will be uncon- 
sciously plucking the leayes from the rose 
in his button hole. 

Can anv man fail to see the utility of 
flowers when he retrospects his life, and 
calls to mind the feelings of his heart when 
the bouquets fell at his feet as tokens of 
the finest, loveliest and highest apprecia- 
tions of his donors, be he in love, in polit- 
ical or military honors, he looks back with 
feelings of pride, and feasts upon the past 
with thoughts that nothing on earth could 
call back but flowers. The aged and in- 
firm when called upon to pass their last 
days on earth, give unmistakable evidence 
to the utility ot flowers when the physi- 
cian's skill has failed, the well scented 
rose is beneficial, and alleviate the excru- 
tiating pains of death. Then from the 
cradle to the grave let flowers be strewn 
along the pathway of human beings here 
below. Then, one and all, cidtivate your 
flowers, and if you have none, get some. 
Let life, if possible, be joyous, rosy and 
happy. 
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^i TfiriEUTENANT Arthur Rolyston, 

iL u. s. ^r 

^^ Madge took the card, looked at 
it with rising color, moved nervously 
some of the silver-topped bottles on her 
toilet-table, pushed h long, black braid of 
hair in its place, behind her little rosy ear, 
smelled of her salts, hesitated again, as if 
to rid herself of the last vestige of tremor 
that had suddenly possessed her, and 
went down. 

The drawing-room was almost wrapped 
in shadow ; only a tongue of faint tiame 
burned in an alabaster globe at the further 
end of the apartment, and an occasional 
gleam shot out from the grate, where a 
nre glowed stilly. In the dim lights, the 
briglit tinted pastels were so many ghosts 
gleaming on the walls ; the long mirrors 
so many gateways into the mysterious- 
shadowed lanes ; twilight, hush and si- 
lence was on everything. Ai one end of 
the room, close by the fall of lace and 
damask that draped a deeply-recessed win- 
dow, sat the Lieutenant (his broad shoul- 
ders and clearly-cut face only dimly out- 
lined in the shadow), so lost in thought 
that he started perceptibly when a soft 
foot-fall, a silken rustle, and a faint odor 
of violets told that Madge was near him. 

** 1 am very glad you have come. Lieu- 
tenant Roylston. We heard that you 
were about to join the 'Cumberland,* and 
I was half afraid you would slip away 
without bidding us good-bye." 

Was there any tremor in the cold, sweet 
tones? He thought so. Certain it was 
that the little jeweled hand riuttered and 
quivered in the warm clasp in which he 
still detained it. She made a move toward 
a fauteuil, but he drew her down on the 
little sofa on which he sat. 

'* It is the last time,'' he said, low ; and 
she offered no objection, but sat there be- 
side him, still and silent, in the depressing 
gloom. At length he spoke out : 

" Madge, I have never called you so be- 
fore, but, as 1 said a moment ago, I think 
this is the last time we will ever sit to- 
gether. We are are ordered out on no 
duty of unwonted danger, and yet I have 
what some would call a presentiment; an 
overwhelming and oppressive sense that I 
am looking upon all that is dear to me for 



the last time. I think death is staring n^ 
very close in the face ; and I am going to 
speak as if his cold hand already lay on 
my breast." 

The little fingers moved slightly in his ; 
the shivering head bent a little lower ; but 
she maid no audible reply. 

" It is not necessary," he went on, " to 
say that [ love vou ; you must have known 
that lon^a^o." 

She raised her head. 

" Mr. Koylston, do you forget that I am 
already betrothed ? " 

*^' Forget ! hardly ; when it has been the 
bar, the impassable gulf between us so 
many times ; when it has so often frozen 
the words on my lips ; so often said to 
me, 'Dare not to dream : it is in vain.' 
But now — \ will speak ; 1 say again I have 
loved you, do love you. I ask yoU, have 
I been mistaken in you? Carefully as you 
have guarded eye and mouth, tone and 
gesture, I have sometimes hoped that you 
shared my infatuation. la it so ? " 

He bent down his head low to catch 
even a whispered word, but still she was 
silent. He loosed her hand ; it fell as if 
powerless by her side ; he made a move as 
if to go, but little, clinging ringers nestled 
in his, and the pretty head sank suddenly 
on his shoulder. 

'* Arthur, don't go, and don't talk about 
this bein^ the ' last time ' ; for though I 
have no right to say so, if anything hap- 
pens to you I will pray for death." 

" You make life very precious to me, 
my love, my darling 1 " he whispered. 
And then a long silence ensued, broken 
by the sound of feet and voices without, 
and the ringing of the bell. 

'*Is it George?" she said uneasily. 
" Oh \ how shall I meet him ? " 

She tried to disengage herself, but he 
still held her. 

"One moment more. They will go first 
into the library. Your brother Alick is 
with him; I heard his voice. Listen, 
Madge; I want this," and he touched a 
little locket hanging from her chatelaine. 

She took it oft' and gave it him with fe- 
verish haste. ' 

" Come back with it, safe," she said, 
" and. Arthur, Alick goes with you. You 
will guard him ? " 
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*' If I can — I will save him if I can." 

" Save him ! your every word sounds 
like a funeral toll," she answered shud- 
dering. 

For all answer he kissed her, not with 
the passion of a lover, but the solemn ten- 
derness of an eternal leave-taking. The 
next moment her brother and her fiance 
entered. 'So presentiments of ill op- 
pressed them, and they laughed and jested 
together without once perceiving the ex- 
traordinary taciturnity of the Lieutenant, 
or that Madge could scarcely lift her eyes 
at all. Blessed unconsciousness, that 
masks one half the world from the other 
half ! Fortunately, indeed, it is, that there 
is no reporter of thoughts, gifted with 
Spiritual insight ; no herald to blab emo- 
tions from the house-tops ! 

Arthur Roylston went his way; Alick 
accompanied him. Madge often looked 
by stealth at a locket she wore in her 
bosom, and passed her time alternatinof 
between love and remorse for the deceit 
that she daily practiced on the unsuspect- 
ing George. She despised herself heartily, 
yet had not the courage to accuse herself 
of fickleness and breaking faith; she 
vowed over and over again to uproot this 
new love, only to have the utter folly of 
her resolutions proved to her the next mo- 
ment by the passionate tenderness with 
which sne looked into his blue eyes pi(>- 
tured on the ivory, or recalled that *'last 
time," in the dim, hushed drawing-room. 
She grew thin and irritable, but no one 
was surprised, for it was natural she 
should feel anxiety for a darling and only 
brother in the service. And so the time 
went on until the 8th of March. On ihat 
morning came on her an intense nervous 
irritability : some powerful influence was 
upon her, carrying her beyond all ordi- 
nary reasoning, into a rapt , exalted state ; 
lever glowed m her veins, burned in her 
eyes ; her heart beat violently, as if in an- 
ticipation of some momentous crisis; 
death-like shudderings and flushes of 
burning heat thrilled her alternately. 
Arthur seemed near her— close to her; 
she fancied his eyes were looking into 
hers— that she felt his'breath on her cheek; 
while the words that he had so often re- 
peated run^ constantly in her ears : " It 
IS the last time." To give even the seem- 
ing of attention to her ordinary occupa- 
tions was out of the question. All solemn, 
sweet, sad memories came floating back 
to her, and the careless, half-pneering tone 
of the daily literature had nothing in com- 
mon with them ; grand harmonies, dirges, 
such as are chanted for heroes, rung in 
her ears ; and she shank from the flrst 



notes of her own singing, as if from a des- 
ecration. 

Like some drug-delirium, the influence 
grew upon her, and toward noon she went 
to her own room, locked the door, and 
drawing the locket from her bosom, sat 
down to look again in its prophetic eyes. 
A sudden thrill, a sharp pain, and then — 
wjiether in the body or out of the body, 
she knew not, but it seemed as if she was 
standing close beside Arthur, her head 
resting upon his shoulder. With that 
curious facility with which the human 
mind always accepts the circumstances of 
a dream without astonishment, in the little 
confined room, the creaking of ropes and 
chains, the plash of water, the swaying 
motion, she recognized the fact that she 



was on board the " Cumberland 



?» 



but 



she looked over his shoulder at the pic- 
ture of herself he held in his hand, very 
much as if she had been standing near 
him in that dear old drawing-room below. 
A quick step sounded outside, and the 
Lieutenant hastily placed the miniature in 
his bosom, just as Alick's bright head ap- 
peared at the partially-open door. 

*' Arthur, old boy, get ready ; the 'Mer- 
rimac' is really coming this time." And 
overhead, Madge heard a shout, and a sud- 
den rush and scramble. 

Arthur looked, with an incredulous 
smile. 

•' Fact, " per^isted Alick ; " I saw her 
myself, and I tell you she just looks bully. 
I think we can entertain her though ; 
we'll give her a benefit for the honor of 
the old flag. " 

The bright head disappeared, and Madge 
heard his fresh, younsr voice in the next 
room, humming '' Dixie, " as he got out 
his sword and fire-arms. A deadly sick- 
ness and shuddering struck suddenly at her 
heart ; she saw Authur take out her min- 
iature and kiss it .; she heard him whisper 
low : 

" O God ! if it be possible— if, indeed, it 
be possible that she can be so near me, as 
she has seemed all this last hour, let her 
hear me nowl Let me bid her farewell, 
and tell her how strong and deathless is 
the love that (if such things can be) has 
burst all material bonds, and communes 
with her, spirit to spirit. " 

She strove unutterably to answer, but 
though burning words came to her lips, 
no sound Cbcaped them. 

"Ready, Art?" called her brother's 
cheery voice ; and by the same curious 
dream-magic that hacl brought her to this 
strange place, she followed the young 
men to the deck. But the spectacle, all 
so strange to a woman's eyes, the rows ot 
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men drawn up in array, the sparkling 
water, the golden, peaceiul morning, ob- 
tained with her not a moment's thought. 
She stood with her brother and Arthur; 
her eyes followed theirs ; with strange 
excitement, with awful, undellned terror, 
she watched the 'something' coming 
steadily towards them^a thing low in the 
water, without masts ; it looked to her in- 
experienced eye hardly worth the fixed 
attention, the breathless expectation that 
' awaited it. 

A roar, a cloud of smoke. 

" There goes her card for the ' Con- 
gress, ' " cried Alick witli flashing eyes. 
** Another — why don't the ' Con^jress ' 
speak V There she is. My God ! she is 
tiring biscuits or pebbles. Art, do you see 
it? 1 tell you the ' Merrimac ' is un- 
harmed! " 

** I see it, " quietly returned the Lieu- 
tenant. *' She is coming to us now. " 

A sUr, a thrill went through the ship. 
Madge heard the low and rapid orders : 
saw men's eyes light up and bronzed 
cheeks flush. On it came — close up ; now 
an awful roar — the trim bulwarks were 
broken — the decks stained a horrible red 
everywhere; ghastly forms — human be- 
ings for whom Christ died, mangled and 
torn, dead and dying! The huge balls 
went rending and hurtling through the 
ship ; the air trembled with such thunders 
as might herald the Day of Judgment 
The "Merrimac," the ^'Cumberland," 
the land batteries, the " Roanoake " and 
the *' Minnesota" tach took up their 
strain in the infernal symphony. 

" O God of Peace 1 O God of Mercy 1 
have pity on thy poor creatures," groaned 
Madge. 

Arthur and Alick stood unhurt ; the 
bright-haired boy grasped his friend's 
arm hard. 

'• Art, Jack and Etienne are down. I 
saw them go. And look at our poor fel- 
lovvi ! That hellish craft has done for us 
all! " 

'^ She is invulnerable. So are we — in 
spirit. We will go down with our flag 
together. " 

'" Ay, we'll die game. But, oh! poor 
Madge and mother. " 

Another pause. She is coming straight 
to them. It is the old nightmare over 
again — the thing that Madge had had a 
thousand times in her dreams; the same 
despair with which she had seen one door 
open after another before some weird, un- 
known spell — fastenings fail, walls crum- 
ble, and herself at last trembling before 
her remorseless enemy. But not so stood 
the men of the " Cumberland," waiting 



for the (leath that came all too soon. The 
monster came closer — it reached them — 
it was on them : a crash, an awful 
shudder— water rushing in — fire and 
smoke rushing out in the midst of them, 
and another storm of shot crashing mer- 
cilessly among them. 

"On I have mercy— it is enough — ^let me 
die too ! " prayed Madge. 

And then amid the roar of cannon, and 
the rushing of the water below, she heard 
her brother : 

"They are callhigupon us to surrender, 
but we will take no life from them ; but 
we will follow our brave boys and our 
flag." 

And then she heard quick good-byes, 
and saw men kiss ghastly brows and lift 
dying heads, to fall, perhaps, themselves 
a moment later. And then came a trem- 
blin*f , and a shudder ran through the ship 
and another, and another. Then she 
heard Arthur's voice : 

'*lt is all over— we are going down. 
Alick, dear old boy, good-bye. If you 
reach home, tell — " 

A lurch, a gurgling, rushing sound, 
and — 

'* God have mercy on them ! " groaned 
Madge. " They are gone." And she 
strove to shut her eyes, but spite of her- 
self, she saw Arthur, unhurt amidst all 
the fearful carutige, rose speedily, and 
obeying the instinct of preservation, struck' 
out for the shore. Alick came up near 
him ; boats were putting towards them. 

" They will be saved, at least, " thought 
Madge. Then, as if in answer, once more 
came among them the pitiless storm of 
deiith. A sharp cry came from Alick ; 
Arthur turned quickly and saw the bright 
hair all dabbled with blood. Arthur threw 
his arms around him, but Alick struggled 
feebly. 

t*- Never mind nde, old fellow. Look out 
for yourself." , 

'• Never 1 I promised her to save you. 
A boat is comnig. We shall — " 

A shot through tlie heart cut his words 
short. Madge heard her own name 
laintly breathed, saw her brother's wild 
farewell gesture, and — she was awake, 
trembling, shuddering, sick unto death. 

'• Only a dream, " she said to herself— 
"only a dream; it would be too cruel, 
too dreadful ; such things cannot be — oh ! 
let this not be, or else, let me go mad, or 
die!" 

And now she began to wait, trembling 
at every cry in the streets, going over 
that fearful agony again and again, pray- 
ing always that it might not be, believing 
that it was. 
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The news came soon enough. Mad^i^Q 
heard it at first in stony death-like silence, 
then burst into fearful shrieks and, rav- 
inofs, and then nature was merciful to her; 
and for a day she lay uoconscious. 



She is called well now. Sorrow does 
not kill the faultlessly healthy and the 
y6un^. 

Her friends are not surprised at her exces- 
sive sorro >. . It was only natural tl at she 
should mourn for her brother ; but they 
were puzzled by ler first exclamation on 
recovering her senses : 



all. 



»t 



" Oh I it was true then. I saw it 
but s e offers no explanation. 

I saw her in her moumin<r robes the 
other day. In two weeks, she had grown 
to Icok ten years older. 

" Strange," say some of ^ er girl friends. 
"Of course, it is dreadful to lose her 
brother, but then her fianc^ is so hand- 
some and so devoted. " 

1 did not tell them what she said to me : 

*' I never lie down at night but that I am 
once more among the dead and dying. 
I see dead upturned faces, and hear that 
awful crash and gur^ing of the water. 
Better, a hundred times, that I too were 
dead. " 
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(HAVE just finished reading a letter 
from the far Italia-land — a letter all 
defaced and stained with tears. I am 
trying to shut out from my mind the sad, 
tear-stained face that I know must have 
bent above it, and in its stead to brin^ be- 
fore me the bright, bright face from \^ich 
I parted ten years before. But, as I read 
over again the letter lying before me, I 
feel that never again will that face brighten 
— that on earth the mantle of sadness will 
f never be lifted from it. 

Dear Magdalene May I would that the 
sunny skies of Italy could have kept the 
chill from thy heart ! 1 remember, as it 
it were but yesterday, the last term of our 
school-lil'e together. I will tell you a lit- 
tle of her history — write out for • you one 
or two of the scenes that are passing 
with lightning rapidity before my mind's 
eye. it will help to banish the sadness 
trom my heart for a little while; and! 
will try to be brief, so I may not weary 
you. I remember that the day of which I 
am tninking was beautiful— so beautiful 
that one alter another of the tired girls 
forgot her lesson and went to watching the 
sunshine. So distinctly do their faces 
come back to me that I can scarcely think 
so many weary years have passed away. 
But I know by the hopes that have died 
out— by the sorrows that have coiled 
about my heart — by the graves that have 



opened before me— that full ten years 
have passed away. I had gone to the 
school-room to look for a book ; there I 
found some half-dozen of the girls try- 
ing to make up for sundry lost moments 
by studying hard at the eleventh hour ; 
two of whom I loved dearly — pretty Elsie 
Vane and her cousin Grace Cameron. 
Dear Elsie I many summers ago I watched 
the earth-clods piled above her pretty 
head. And Grace — but I will not write of 
her, for she has forgotten the friend she 
once loved, and in the whirl of fashion is 
lost to me now. 

I seem to hear again the petulant words 
Elsie spoke that sunny afternoon so long 



ago 



Oh, dear ! this hateful French. I wish 
to goodness Charles XII had died when 
he was a baby ! I haven't translated six 
words yet. Come and help me, Marian, 
that's a good girl. I hate French ; if it 
wasn't tor father, I would fling the book 
down and never study another word. But 
poor father I he is so anxious. " 

And Elsie turned her book over and 
resting her head upon her hands, went to 
work again. 

"Take heart of grace, Elsie," said pretty 
Grace Cameron. " Here is a fellow-suf- 
ferer. 1 have just translated two words. 
By the way, girls, " she said, lowering 
her voice, " there goes Cavelli. I wonder 
what he'll say to Magdalene this after- 
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noon. If any of the rest ot us had tailed 
to take our music lesson two days in suc- 
cession , woe betide us. He would have 
pattered out Italian faster than b. pater nos- 
ier. He always swears in Italian. " 

'*0h, Grace! ain't you ashamed? You 
don't understand one word of Italian. 
Besides, I don't believe Cavelli ever 
swears.*' 

" Well, I don't know. He always says 
something to himself in his foreign lingo, 
and his lace always gets red when I make 
any mistakes ; so I thought — " 

*' You judged him by yourself, — eh, 
Grace ? But he is really partial to Mag- 
dalene, though he thinks we don't notice 
him. They will meet to-day in the reci- 
tation room. He seems to take a wonder- 
ful Interest In our French lessons lately. 
He has no business there, either. I wls?h 
he would keep to his music-room. Tire- 
some old thing I " 

'^Why, Elsie I " said Grace, "I think 
he is real splendid. I wish he'd fall in 
love with me. I wouldn't be so haughty 
as Magdalene is. " 

At this moment, our gentlemanly pre- 
ceptor, Mr. Joh Wheeler, entered, and the 
chatter stopped. Soon after him c>ame 
Signor Cavelli. To me Cavelli was nei- 
ther cross nor tiresome, but a most inter- 



esting study. That he was very poor, 
I knew, or else his haughty pride never 
would have stooped to the position be 
held — that of music-teacher to the most 
trying set of girls that ever man labored 
over. The discipline of our school was— 
well, as Aunt Pattie used to say, " lax In 
the extreme," our preceptor, Mr. Wheeler, 
being wholly incompetent to manage such 
a school, ilowever, it was the best (In- 
deed the only) seminary L boastea at 

that time. The girls thought it the very 
best school in the world, and why should 
not we, when we could do pretty much as 
we pleased? On the day In question, my 
sympathies were pretty evenly divided be- 
tween Cavelli and Magdalene— Magdalene 
May, the princess royal of our school. We 
were bosom friends, though she was four 
years ray senior and of a haughty, pas- 
sionate disposition, while I was timid and 
sensitive. I was alw ays noted for keeping 
my eyes open, and I had used them to 
the very best advantage in the case before 
me. I knew that Cavelli loved — nay al- 
most worshipped Magdalene I I had read 
that leaf of his heart long ago, and he 
knew It. I had read It In the sudden light 
In his lustrous eyes as she approached, 
and 111 the shadow that darkened them, 
when. In one of her many wild moods, 
she would hurl defiance at him from her 



own magnificent midnight eyes. On the 
day of which I am writing, I know that in 
that great, strong heart of his was hidden 
a mighty ache, and I would have com- 
forted him if I could. He glanced nerv- 
ously towards the door each time it 
opened ; and his lips giew pale— with an- 
ger, the girls said— but I knew that it was 
with anguish^ Magdalene passed down 
the room with her usual haughty air, and 
taking her seat, flashed a glance at him 
that would have exasperated most mep. 
The look of proud raoumfulness that met 
hers, must have abashed her, for she 
flushed crimson; and during the entire 
recitation, she never again lifted her eyes 
to his. Poor Magdalene ! her eyes flashed 
and gleamed like stars as we turned to 
leave the room. Dear, proud Magdalene ! 
As we passed Signor Cavelii, he said, gen- 
tly : 

" Your lesson comes In just twenty min- 
utes. Miss May ; you. will please bring the 
new music that came yesterday." 

I think It was all tne girls looking on 
that made Magdalene answer as she did : 

" I am now going to the post-offlce, and 
may return within that time. " And with 
a regal air she passed out. 

As I reached the room we shared to- 
gether, she £tood by the window with hat 
and shawl on. 

" O Magdalene, darling! do not go— or 
if you do, ret^irn within the time. The 
grlrls have noticed your conduct. Though 
It will be a most painful thing to do, 
Cavelli will soon be obliged to report your 
conduct to Mr. Wheeler. " 

A passionate glow lighted cheek and lip, 
and turning fiercely upon me, she said : 

" Do not presume, Marian, upon ray 
love for you. I would bear no dictation 
from my mother In this affair. " 

Then, as the tears I could no longer re- 
press, gushed forth — tears of regret that 
these two noble hearts seemed diifting so 
far asunder — she flung her arms around 
me and said, mournfully : 

" Do not mind my mad words, darling ! 
God knows I love you, but I am half 
crazed with— with — but no matter, I am 
not worth your tears. " 

Then, taking her beautiful arms from 
about my neck, she left the room. I sat 
down by the window and watched anx- 
iously for her return. A half-hour pa-sed 
and still I watched In vain. The tea-bell 
rang, and I passed down stairs Justin time 
to meet Cavelli in the hall. He stopped a 
moment to speak— wrinffing my hand un- 
consciously till It pained me. Poor tel- 
K)w, he divined ray sympathy in my ♦^y(.*s. 
Just then, Magdalene swept by us ; her 
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silken robe brushing against Cavelli. I 
knew he could have pressed the hem of it 
to his lips. Heavens I the bewildering 
beauty of that dark face I it flashed upon 
us one moment, then was gone. 

** I do not care for tea to-night, Marian. 
1 will meet you in the music-room ; your 
lesson comes next. " 

I could not eat, for something as heavy 
as lead lay upon my heart ; these two 
hearts, both orphans and both friendless, 
had flung a part of their sorrow into mine. 
I rose and passed into the music-room. I 
fancy Cavelli was as little interested in the 
lesson as I was, though we went through 
with every note. Suddenly the door 
was opened, and Magdalene entered. We 
could not stop to talk just then, but I saw 
that the blood forsook Cavelli's face and 
he leaned upon the piano for support. 
Magdalene walked up and down the room 
once or twice, in a stormy kind of way, 
and then went out. When I went to our 
chamber, it was empty ; Magdalene's hat 
and shawl were gone, and 1 knew that she 
had gone for her usual lone walk over the 
moor. Just as night fell, she came home 
and throwing herself on the floor at my 
feet, she laid her proud head on my knee, 
saying : 

•* My heart aches, Marian. Feel how it 
throbs. " 

Poor girl I those white temples did throb 
fiercely. I drew the heavy curls back 
Irom her brow, and moistening a napkin, 
laved the poor hot temples. I did not 
dare to speak of the cause of her grief, but 
indirectly remarked: 

" Poor Cavelli ! he has one of his head- 
aches to-niofht, too. iie thinks it more 
than probable that he will be obliged to 
leave L on account of his health^' 

I felt her heart bound beneath my hand, 
but she made no reply. A little while, we 
were silent ; then, rising, she paced up and 
down the floor — her usual sedative when 
in trouble, as it was and is mine. 

*' I shall leave at the end of the term, 
Marian ; it is a perfect farce, my remain- 
ing here any longer. I can learn nothing 
more from ' St. Wheeler ' (a name Grace 
Cameron had given himj, nor can you. We 
will go away together, Maddie, dear. We 

will go to Madam L 's school in P . 

A year there will finish us, " and she 
smiled bitterly. " Finish me for what ? 
a lonely life of orphanage and vain yearn- 
ings after mother's love and the sound of 
the voices of my kindred— those voices 
that have been hushed in death these 
many years. Since I have been with you, 
Marian, this feeling of loneliness and re- 
gret has almost ceased to haunt me. But 



when our pleasant school life is over and 
I go out into the world, I'll be like a helm- 
less ship. But it is past midnight and my 
head and heart both ache ; let us prepare 
for slumber." 

There was a dreary sound in that mu- 
sical voice that afiected me even to tears, 
and I wept myself to sleep for the first 
time since my childhood. My lessons 
were poorly rendered next day, for my 
thoughts were all on Cavelli and Magda- 
lene, and how I could aid them ; but I 
could hit upon no plan. They both knew 
that 1 was cognizant of their mutual love, 
but were both too proud to speak of it. 
It grieved me to see those two noble hearts 
thus sporting with their destiny. Oh, why 
was Mlagdalene so proud ? and why did not 
Cavelli tell his love V Thus my heart ques- 
tioned of what it did not then understand 
—the mystery of love. Magdalene ex- 
cused herself from the school-room next 
day on account of sickness, but I knew 
thatit was only her heart that was sick. 
When I went at my usual hour to the mu- 
sic-room, Cavelli asked anxiously for Mag- 
dalene : and when I told him of the restless 
night she had passed and the severe head- 
ache she was now suff*ering from, he 
turned abruptly from me and stood with 
folded arms and compressed lips, looking 
out of the window, my music lesson and 
myself alike forgotten. As on the day be- 
fore, the door opened softly, and Magda- 
lene entered. 

She was bewilderingly beautiful, as she 
stood there in her anguish, and pride; 
though only in the sweet, sorrowful 
moutn, and dark, lustrous eyes could that 
sorrow be read. Her complexion was 
perfectly colorless, but the full lips were a 
vivid scarlet. Her purplish-black hair was 
drawn back from the white temples, as 
though its weight was wearisome, and 
wound into a careless knot behind. She 
wore a closely-fitting robe of black silk, 
which, though elegant and becoming al- 
ways, only added to the intense pallor of 
her face. She had entered so softly that 
Cavelli, rapt in thought, did not hear her. 
I don't believe she saw me, for I stood in 
the shadow, but I could see every move- 
ment of that rarely-beautiful face, and the 
bosom that rose and fell so heavily with the 
storm of love and pride that agitated the 
poor heart beneath it, till it seemed as 
though it must burst the frail bodice that 
protected it. She stood for a moment on 
tip-toe, with her finger on her lip, evi- 
dently intending to leave the room ; then 
turning swift as thought, she crossed the 
floor, and laid her beautiful hand on Ca- 
velli's arm. He turned quickly, and im- 
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prisoning that pretty hand between both 
of his, he gazed long and steadily into her 
eyes. What he read there I know not ; it 
may be some gleam of pride still lingered 
in their depths which hashed the words 
upon his lips, for he only folded his arms 
tenderly about her, and led her to the 
piano. She saw me as she turned; her 
face flushed scarlet, and disengaging her- 
self from the arm that supported her, she 
said : 

" Do not go, Marian, T want you when 
I am through with my lesson." 

Cavelli drew his arm away proudly: and 
I. dearly as I loved her, I could have 
boxed her ears with a good grace. That 
night, with her head lying in my lap, she 
confessed to me she loved him. 1 made 
her confess it; I forced her to it. 

" I do love Carlo Cavelli, Marian, dearer 
tihan I ever loved any one but my dead 
mother ; but I will die rather than show 
that love. He does not love me, else his 
lips would have syllabled it long ago. He 
has never yet — " 

I interrupted her here, for I could not 
be still any longer. 

" You wrong him, Magdalene ; your 
own rampant pride has prevented his tell- 
ing his love ; it will yet destroy bis hap- 
piness and your own. I know it, I feel it. 
1 shouldn't—" 

" There — there, don't scold me, for, O 
Marian, I am sick at heart. I feel as if I 
was burning up with fever. Oh! that I 
had a mother to counsel me, a father to 
watch over me, but alas I I am alone I " 



Next day the whole school was shroud- 
ed in gloom. Magdalene, our darling, our 
" princess royal," lay very ill ; brain-fever 
the physician called it. During the time 
she lay unconscious, Cavelli saw her every 
night : a fact only known to Mrs. Wheeler 
and myself. One of us watched every 
night with the hired nurse; and it was 
during the time she took her turn in sleep- 
ing, that we silently admitted the grief- 
stncken man. I believed then, and still 
do, that had he been unable to see her, he 
would have gone mad ! He stood alone 
in this gi*eat world ; no drop of his blood 
flowed in the veins of any human bein§:, 
as far as he knew ; and he had staked his 
all upon the frail life that lay before him. 
In bitter silence he sat by her side, during 
the hour he was permitted to remain, then 
left at our bidding as patiently as a child 
would the bidding of a mother. I remem- 
ber the first time he entered the room. I 
sat by the bed, bathing the hot brow 



when he came in, noiselessly, and sinking 
upon his knees by the bed, he prayed earn- 
estly that the life so precious to him might 
be spared— prayed, as many another 
stricken soul has done, that the light of 
reason might return to those darkened 
eyes. Then he laid his face close to that 
of his unconscious idol, and utterly re- 
gardless of our presence, wept bitter, bit- 
ter tears. Verily truth is stranger than 
fliction (and the least part of that written 
out every day is fiction). It is passing 
strange that a strong man will garner up 
every hope in the life or love of some 
frail, slender girl, and his strong heart be 
stricken to the weakness of a child if death 
touch the thing he loves. But so it is ; 
and methinks the words of love (whicli 
are a necessity to every human soul) never 
touch the heart so nearly as when they 
fall from manly lips. There is much 
strength in manhood— such a sense of pro- 
tection in the strong frame and noble 
heart. Many nights of watching passed, 
then came the dread crisis, \vhen we 
watched the doctor's face for the bulletin : 
Life, or Death ! It passed, and when 
morning came our darling was restored 
to us — ^the light of reason once more shone 
from the beautiful eyes. Then Cavelli's 
visits ceased, and before Magdalene con- 
valesced he was called away on important 
business, leaving to fill his place aji old 
acquaintance of his, whose face Grace 
Cameron said, '* looked like a vinegar 
cruet." But he w^as a much safer music 
teacher than the handsome Italian, Carlo 
Cavelli. 

Magdalene recovered rapidly. As soon 
as her strength permitted, I told her of 
Cavelli's devotion; of his patient watch- 
ing by her side night after night. Her 
face flushed and paled ; but, true to her- 
self, she made no sign. I felt almost like 
scolding" her, but she had been too near 
the shadowy valley for aught but tender 
words to greet her ears. 



It was the last night of school before the 
summer vacation, and this night oui* usual 
public reception came off. I dressed early 
and went down stairs to assist dear Mrs. 
Wheeler tie up some bouquets. When I 
returned, Magdalene was sitting by the 
window, looking like an angel in her 
floating white robe. Mrs. Wheeler called 
me to the door, and whispered : 

'' Cavelli has returned, ne is in the mu- 
sic-room." 

I went swiftly down stairs, and entered 
the room, which, it being yet early, was 
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only lit by a eingle Kas-bumer. Whilst 1 
stood i«st within th« floor, thinking what 
I Eboiild first say to him, a white-robed 
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', laid t\ 
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s voice 



luolionJess form by the wlni. . 
Email hands in bis, and Magdali 
wbisBered : 

" all, CaveUi, I am so glad you have re- 
turned." 

He turned suddenly and caught her in 
his arms, and my proud, haughty Magda- 
lene crept close to his hreast. I slipped 
away, noiselessly; and, escaping to my 
room, sat down, and woman-like had a 

Sod cry— a " real, splendid cry," as Grace 
meron used to say. (Lt may be, Grace, 
tliat your eye may rest upon what 1 am 



writina;, an'd your heart reproach yo 
Tour fSrgetfulness. I only hope thai 



Magdalen accompanied me to my moth- 
er's, aud in the month of October she was 
wedded te CaveUi, and left my beauOful 
American home to make her a new home 
in sunny Italy. I accompanied them to 
New York, and thoug-h I had longed for 
these two liearts to come together, I al- 
most hated Cavelli for robbing me of my - 
precious friend. As the vessel bore them 
from my sight, he did not seem like the 
friend I had loved and admired, but like 
some cruel, strange foreigner that was 
nothing to me. 

This was ten years ago, and this rum- 
pled, tear-stained letter that has wended 

(Javelli is 



r land and sea, tells a. 



"splendid cries" of your gitfhood have 
Dot given place to the anguished cries too 
often wrung from woman's heart.) But 
I must not linger on these scenes, but 
hasten on to the end. 

That night Magdalene laid her proud 
head upon my knee, as was her custom, 
and told me all her heart. Told me how 
that one life was dearer to her than all 
other lives ; and a thousand other things 
that I need not mention, for they are felt 
and written every day. 



I, and hae been foil- 
> beautiAil was blB 
decllao', tfiat I'hbped on lintLl the laal . " 

Thus ran the letter, and this is why I 
am so unutterably sad to-night— this is 
why 1 have given you this brief sketch of 
Magdalene May; this one episode of my 
school-life. Forgive the imperfection-. 
for tears blur the pages as I write. O life '. 
thy path is a weary one; fVill of such land- 
marks as this, and many a heart in our 
own beautiful land can sympatliize with 
this mourner over the sea. Truly, 

"The air is 
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MTHB soft light light of a September 
'Wy twilight stole in the room, at the 

* close of that glorious autumnal day, 
where eat my cousins, Ellen and Carrie 
Weston, and my own dear self. We had 
wearied ourselves with sundry shopping 
excursions— which are such frightful coii- 
eumerg of woman's strength, patience and 
cash — and now, worn out, and listless, sat 
listening to "a!ll sounds that in a city 
swell." An unusually protracted yawn 
of my cousin Carrie's, followed by a long 
groan, broke the stillness of the room and 
unsealed our lips. 

" Oh dear ! " 1 exclaimed. " I am clean 
tuckered out. Why, I believe I was half 
asleep, and thought I was out in the Jar- 
seys, and heard one of Mrs. Darrow's pigs 



grunting. I wish Bel! Bartlett would 
come in now. She has not been shopping, 
and has such a winning way wtthal, that 
perhaps she could arouse us from our stu- 
pidity." 

'■ Well, I am tired almost to death," 
muttei-ed Carrie. "1 declare 1 always 
feel so sorry that Eve liked apples, when- 
ever I am oblighed to go shopping, I 
echo your wish that Bell Bartlett would 
come. She Is always so pleasant, that we 
take solid comfort In being where she is." 

" You have already expressed my sen- 
timents in regard to Boll Bartlett, so 1 am 
saved the trouble," lazily remarked Ellen. 
" I dare say she will come presently ; for 
she Is so Intimate with us that she drops 
In at all times and seasons. If she Is doea 
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not come beiore, brother Ned will go 
down for her after tea." 

'* Say, girls! '* I exclaimed, jumping 
up, "don't you believe Cousin Ned re- 
gards Bell as a girl 'after his own heart? ' 
and don't you suppose she will be a cousin 
of mine one of these days, when people 
marry and are given in niarriage?" 

" Never ! Never I " was the decided an- 
swer of the firm Ellen. " Bell Bartlett is 
a good girl— I may say, too, a clever girl, 
and a true friend ; and though we like 
her very much, we would never consent 
to have Ned marry her." 

" But don't you think he entertains a 
veiy deep and peculiar interest for her? 
and don't you believe she pays him back 
in his own coin? Only hers is so much 
stronger— as a woman's affections are 
freer from alloy than a man's love." — I 
persisted in asking. 

" Yes, I sometimes think they love 
each other," replied Carrie; "and I have 
told Ellen I was sure of it, more than 
once." 

'• Oh, pshaw!" angrily interrupted that 
person spoken of. " I don't believe Ned 
cares for Bell at all, except as he would 
care for any pleasant, estimable young 
lady like her, whom he met so often. It 
would not be strange if Bell should fidl 
in love with our brother; for, 'if I do 
say it, as hadn't orter to say it,' he is 
handsome enough, and good enough, for 
any lady in the land. We have always 
thought that Ned would marry some 
splendid-looking woman, whose high po- 
sition and large fortune would elevate us 
still higher in the social world. And do 
you suppose he would ever wed Bell Bart- 
lett, who, if not positively homely, is far 
fiom beautiful; whose income is very 
moderate, and who has no noble ancegtry 
of which to boast? No, indeed! The 
question is asked and answered. And if 
Ned should love Bell — who is a real good 
girl, I must acknowledge — and if he should 
entertain such a Quixotic idea (and some 
of his notions are peculiar) as bringing 
her here as his bride, do you suppose Car- 
rie and I would consent ? Never ! That 
question is asked and answered, too. 
1 his would be the end of it, you know ; 
for Ned promised Pa before he died, that 
we should live with him until one or both 
of us married — and he loves us too well 
to bring a wife here to whom we should 
object. I am surprised, Mary, that you 
should ever have thought it possible for 
Ned to marry Bell Bartlett. " And my 
ambitious cousin gave me a very frigid 
look, that was intended to congeal my 
thoughts on the subject. It had a differ- 



ent effect, however— arousing me com- 
pletely from my lethargy, and inducing me , 
to deliver myself in this wise : 

"Ellen Weston, you are ail in the 
wrong. I do not know that Ned loves our 
friend Bell, neither do I know that she 
loves him ; but I rather suspect that they 
I love each other, and so do you— for we 
i are not blind, or so stupid that we cannot 
judge from the signs ol the times. And if 
I understand you, you mean to say that, 
if this is the case, you will raise your puny 
arm, and separate two loving hearts. 
Then I suppose you will use all your sis- 
terly influence to induce him to wed some 
beautiful heiress with a bad heart and sel- 
fish disposition, perhaps, who will make 
her husband unhappy, and tyrannizC/Over 
her sisters-in-law ; but they will be meek 
as little Moseses — because, forsooth, mad- 
am is rich and handsome. When your 
happiness all goes to 'devastation' and 
rum, just think of what your cousin Mary 
told you. I declare, I wish my name was 
John Smith, and I was rich as 'Creosite,' 
and with my present knowledge of wo- 
man's nature, I would lay my hand and 
fortune at Bell Bartlett's feet, and ask her 
to become Mrs. John Smith." 

" Cousin Mary, it is absurd for you to 
talk so,'* answered Ellen. " It is just like 
you though, for all the world. I did hope 
Madame U'Orsay would put more modern 
notions into your head ; but I declare, you 
are just as old-fashioned as ever. Why, it 
is tie height of folly to think of such a 
thing as Ned's marrying Bell Bartlett. 
There is Miss Brainard, the beauty and 
heiress, who treats Ned with more favor 
than any of her suitors. She is much 
more suitable for such a splendid fellow 
as Ned, than such a plain, unobtrusive girl 
as our friend Bell. Anyone would think, 
;o hear you talk, that all the ilch young 
ladies were furies and all the poor girls 
angels." 

" Allow me to correct your statement," 
I interrupted. " I think the indulgence of 
every wish, and gratification of every de- 
sire, does not promote the growth of a 
kind, unselfish disposition ; and if I stood 
in your and Carrie s shoes, and anticipated 
living with my sister-in-law until Provi- 
dence saw fit to to send me a husband, I 
would prefer such an unselfish, lovable, 
affectionate wife for Ned, as we all know 
Bell is, to such a haughty, selfish beauty 
as we have good reason to believe Estelle 
Brainard to be. Just recollect, my dear, 
i knew them both at school." 

"Well, really, Manr Chief ! If you were 
not my cousin, and I did not know your 
history, I would think you descended in a 
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straight line from some famous lecturer, 
you take to it so naturally I " exclaimed 
Ellen, with a little sarcasm. " But there 
is no use quarreling. I think a great deal 
of Bell; our mothers were always inti- 
mate, and desired we should be Mends ; 
and I do indeed prize her friendship very 
highly ; but I say again I would never 
consent to Ned's wedding her. I really 
hope she does not love him — but if she 
dogs, I can only say she is very foolish and 

Sresumptuous to ever think of becoming 
[rs. Weston ; and if she suffers for build- 
ing hopes that must be overthrown, I can- 
not see that she has any one but herself to 
blame." 

Miss Ellen was as firm as she was am- 
bitious, and I felt it only estranged us to 
dispute in this manner; so I heaved along 
sigh for poor Bell, who, I was sure, loved 
Ned devotedly, and threw myself upon a 
lounge in another comer of the room. As 
I was crossing the room, I thought I saw 
somebody flit through the hall, and 1 im- 
agined I could hear slow steps stealing 
softly down stairs. Could it be that Bell 
Bartlett had come silently up stairs to sur- 
prise us, as she sometimes did, and heard 
our conversation? "God pity her!" I 
exclaimed, mentally, "if she heard all." 

My suspicions amounted to a certainty 
when we sat down to tea, and Ellen in- 
qnired why there was an extra plate upon 
the table, and the housekeeper said she 
saw Miss Bell pass the window, and sup- 
posed she would remain to tea. 

" How singular," exclaimed Ellen, 
** that she should pass without calling." 

But it was not ^mgular to me — for that 
gliding form seen in the twilight explained 
it all. 

" It is very mysterious 1 ' ' exclaimed 
both Ellen and Carrie, when Ned returned 
from Mrs. Taylor's — Bell's aunt, with 
whom she resided — and said that Bell went 
out in the afternoon, and returned with a 
severe headache, and was up in her room 
crying with it; and, moreover, h« had 
sent to ask if he could see her, but she had 
answered she could see no one. But I 
knew that I had the key that could unlock 
the mystery. 

" It seems incredible," they said when 
Ned said he declared that Bell had treated 
him shamefully, and he intended to show 
her he could please young ladies with 
more wealth and beauty than she posses- 
sed. But to me it was not incredible. 

•• It is the most unaccountable circum- 
stance in the world," tliey said, when we 
all saw a ring upon Ned's desk that we 
knew he had once given to Bell; and Car- 
rie said she had been in Ned*s room and 



saw a pile of letters that she was certain 
Bell had returned to him ; and Ned sat at 
his desk, with his head buried in his hands, 
and her notes strewed all about. But I 
found no difficulty in accounting for it. 

" I do believe the ffirl has gone crazy! " 
thejr said, when Nedreplied to the ques- 
tionings that Bf.ll had decidedly '*cut him 
for R^lph Orton," and had returned his 
letters, saying it was better that their old 
intimacy should be discontinued. But I, 
who had heard that slow, stealthy tread 
in that September twilight, found a differ- 
ent solution of the problem than derange- 
ment. 

And Ned Weston married EstelleBrain- 
ard; and ElleUj with all her gratifled 
pride and ambition, pointed to the newly- 
wedded pair, and exultingly asked : 

" Are they not a splendid couple— just 
designed for each other ? " 

And I unhesitatingly answered : 

" No.* An hour a^o I would gladly 
have called the plainer face, the truer 
heart, and less stately form of Bell Bart- 
lett from the far West, to occupy the place 
now filled by my new cousin, Estelle ; for 
I fear the time will come when you will 
prefer the heart of oak to yonder veneered 
specimen of Nature's handiwork." 

Only a year passed away, when Ellen 
sent me a letter, in which was the sen- 
tence : 

'•Dear Mary— I am weeping as I write— 
weeping less for myself than the.unhappiuess of 
my brotlier and discontent of my sister. I am 
tnmKing sorrowflilly of what you told me half 
in jest." 

In another part was : 

" Bell Bartlett is coming home soon from the 
West, and you cannot guess how much I long for 
her old Iriendahip." 

That was all she said of trouble and dis- 
comfort ; but it told the whole story of 
disappointed hopes and unrealized happi- 
ness. 

It was long ere p]llen wrote me again ; 
for I soon heard, from a mutual friend, 
that my cousin, Mr. Weston, was stricken 
with a malignant disease then raging in 
the city; then again that Mrs. Weston 
had gone immediately to her father's 
house, giving, as her reason, that people 
were always perfect frights after recover- 
ing from the horrid disease, and she wished 
to incur no risk of spoiling her beauty. 
Then word reached ine tliat both Ellen 
and Carrie had token the disease, and Bell 
Bartlett was with Iheiu. 

I was quite shocked to read, in a daily 
paper, a little later: 
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'< Died, at the residence of her father, Eetelle 
Brainard, wife of Edward Weeton, aged 21 



years 



it 



Another year has passed away, and last 
month I accepted an invitation from mjr 
cousins to visit them. Again it was twi- 
light, and we were sittinof around the 
cheerful grate-fire, three years older, wiser, 
and sadder than when, in that September 
twilight, we talked of Cousin Ned's prob- 
able marriage. 

After a lull in the conversation, Carrie 
said: 

*' Cousin Mary, this evening reminds 
me of another, three years ago, when you, 
and Ellen, and myself sat talking in our 
room, and quarreled about Bell Bartlett. 
I think of it, and the many sad changes in 
us all. How I wish Bell would come to- 
night! She scarcely ever comes any 
more, but she said she would call to see 
you when you came." • 

" Oh, you don't know, Mary," eagerly 
exclaimed Ellen, "how much we owe to 
Bell ! It seems to me I must have died — 
I don't know but we all would — if Bell had 
not come. 1 would give untold sums to 
have her the same friend she used to be; 
but all at once she changed very much. 
It has always been a mystery to us all." 

" Shall I unravel it? ' said I. 

" If thou art able — words will be poor 
thanks to thee," i^aid Ned. 

I repeated our conversation of that 
night, omitting only the remarks concern- 
ing the departed Estelle ; and tears filled 
the eyes of all my auditors, when I told 
them Bell Bartlett heard it all, and stole 
silently away, sick at heart; for her love 
was called presumption by those whose 
opinion she was bound to respect. 

Ellen wept bitterly, exclaiming: 

'* I know it— I know it ! I was so cruel, 
so bitter. That is the reason she will not 
come now ; and yet how good the dear 
child was when we needed her most ! I 
see mv folly now it is too late. Oh, if she 
would only come now ! " 

And she looked inquiring^y into Ned's 
sad face. 

Just then the door-bell rang, and* wh© 
should walk in but Bell herself, who said 
she wanted to see Mary Chief; and as her 
uncle was coming right by the house, she 
had come to see us a little while. 

" But, all ye good people," she said, 
cheerfully, " you look as it' you had been 
weeping. Surely, Mary Chief has not 
brought tears to your eyes? I thought 
the pathetic was out of your line of busi- 



came thicker and faster; but Ned gave her 
a seat, and taking both her trembling 
hands in his, said: 

"Bell, we are weeping for the noble 
girl who overheard— unintentionally, I 
doubt not — a cruel conversation in regard 
to herself, almost three years ago." 

Pale and trembling sat Bell ; but, with 
a great efibrt, she said: 

" Do not blame me too severely. I did 
not intend to listen ; but I came t?oftly, to 
surprise you, and felt so bitterly what you 
said at tirst, that I could not meet you 
then ; and as soon I was able, I hurried 
awav." 

" Kow, Bell, answer me this question. 
Raise your head, and tell me this one 
thing," said Ned, as he stooped down and 
wound his arm around her; " Have your 
actions since been governed by what you 
heard that night?" 

" Oh, yes,'' she answered sadly : " they 
have never left me, the words I hearcl 
then ; and I knew it was too true that J 
alone was to blame." 

*' Poor Bell 1 " we all exclaimed. 

But Ned continued: 

" Did you not know. Bell, that I loved 
you?" 

" Sometimes I hoped so,*' was the trem- 
bling answer. " But it always seemed 
presumptuous to think about it after that 
night." 

" Ellen, Ellen ! " bitterly exclaimed Ned, 
" your ambition has surely been cursed. 
I only asked the happiness of making Bell 
my wife — for I have loved her long — and 
then these years of misery had been spared 
us, and I had not done the wrong to my- 
self and this dear girl, that now fills nay 
soul with remorse." 

" Oh, spare me, brother ! " besought 
Ellen ; ** and forgive me, Bell I " she 
pleaded, as she knelt at her feet '* It is 
not too late for you to be happy together. 
And O. Bell, we both desire it now more 
earnestly than we can tell 1 " 

Carrie had come, too, and laid her head 
in Bell's lap ; but I knew that Ned could 
plead his own cause better than Ellen, or 
Carrie, or I ; and I set them an example 
to leave the room, which thfey soon fol- 
lowed ; and when we returned, an hour 
afterward, such a look of happiness 
beamed from Bell's face as we had not 
seen for many a day, and such a calm eon- 
tent and quiet <rladness shone out of Ned's 
brown eyes, that I declared I never knew 
" happiness was such a great beautifier. ' ' 



ness. 



{ They were married in a few weeks ; and 
I that is how I happen to have a Cousin 
We could not say a word, for the tears ; Bell. 
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HOME. 

SjT HE above are three of the sweetest 
^My words in our language. They are 
^ freighted with much good to thou- 
sands of aching but grateful hearts that 
are now wandering through this world of 
change. Home, the dearest spot on earth, 
around which my affections cling with 
the sweetest, holiest ties of love ! The 
home of my childhood! How memory 
loves to dwell on its sunny scenes, gar- 
landed with the brightest wreaths of beau- 
tiful flowers, where the voice of love ever 
fell in sweet accents and rich melody on 
my ear! But its bright and gladsome 
days have pavSsed away, and oh, how 
much like a dream they seem to me now! 
Then I was culled from my parent stem 
to tiie possession of my preference and 
taken to another home, where I was 
shielded by a strong arm and loving heart 
from every adverse wind that blew above 
and around me for long years. 

But the angel of death visited that home, 
and first culled a bright little jewel that 
encirchd love's coronet, and then his sickle 
was pointed with unerring aim toward the 
father and husband: both were taken 
from their home below to radiate the 

f olden wreath around the throne of 
eaven. 1 was then claimed by another, 
whose devotion to me has lit up the home 
in my heart with such a halo of light and 
joy that the humble surroundings which I 
now call home sparkle with rays as efful- 
gent as those which adorn the gilded pal- 
ace of the millionaire, and ever may 1 as 
now venerate and adore its sacred pre- 
cincts; and ever may 1 turn from the cold, 
false world with longings to enjoy its 
humble, though peaceful quiet. 

MOTHER. 

The dearest, the wisest and the best 
friend allotted to us here below. Ah I I 
can write of a mother's love— ever true 
and constant through change, sickness 
and death, ever watchful of our interest 
from the cradle to the grave. It is a spark 
of electric fire that never grows dim : a 
tjiper whose genial light is always bright, 
through storm and darkness, and the rag- 
ing elements have no power to quench its 
radiance. 'Tis the light and life of every 
home. Ah, who can tell its worthV Poets 
have sung of its beauty ever since tJie 



morn of creation, and 'tis a theme that is 
still fresh, a subject that can never be ex- 
hausted. The rough winds of adversity 
may moan around its object, sorrows in- 
numerable may darken its pathway, yet 
through all change a mother's love re- 
mains the same. Oh, none can prize it 
rightly, none can do too much for^ moth- 
er's comfort. Sacred niune of mother ! 
Thrice precious and holy is thy name ! 

HEAVEN. 

The great home above where the family 
circle will never more be broken. The par- 
adise that poets have sung about and pic- 
tured so radiant. " The great home from 
whence no traveler will ever return." 

Change, sorrows, and trials attend our 
earthly pilgrimage here, yet through all 
this we have a hope, a beaming light, that 
when the golden links which bind us to 
earth are severed, and our forms arc 
shrouded for the tomb, our spirits will 
rise on buoyant wings to the great throne . 
where our father reigns, and all is love, 
and peace, and joy. 

Anthems are swelling through the lofty 
domes, and gusliing forth in glad, sweet 
echoes. Oh, what a thrilling uio ugh t to 
meet a risen Saviour with all the redeemed 
family of God! " Eye hath not seen it nor 
heard its songs of joy," yet we all know 
that our Father is a God of love, and that 
He watcheth over us and knoweth all our 
wants ; that He sees aU our sorrows, and 
we feel conscious that in His own good 
time He will gather his children into the 
great fold prepared for them. 

Oh, ye worn and weary who have been 
bereft of home and mother, bind this to 
your aching hearts. Let it be the beacon 
light through all your trials ; let it guide 
you when your little barque is assailed by 
adverse winds, to that port where no ships 
have ever stranded. Let your hopes of 
heaven be bright, your trust in Jesus 
strong, then thte world, with all its trials 
and sorrows, will sink as chaos in your 
mental vision. 

^^ And lo a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dred, and people, and tongue, stood before 
the throne ana before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their 
hands." 

Such is heaven, dear reader, and may 
you and I be the recipients of its resplend- 
ent and never-ending joys. 
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was an autumnal evening; and as 
the sun sank behind the western hillg, 
groups of clouds clustering in gorg- 
eous brilliancy, sunset's last roses, lit up 
the evening sky, mantling earth with such 
gentle influence that it seemed as if some 
bright angel were hovering near. 

On a gilded divan in one of those bou- 
doirs which nature and art combined ren- 
dered fascinating in the extreme, reclined 
a beautiful girl just verging into woman- 
hood. Her head rested gently upon one 
hand, while her thick masses of bright 
rinsflets were pushed back from a brow of 
alabaster whiteness, and fell in rich profu- 
sion over her necli and shoulders. Her 
large, expressive eyes rested upon the dis- 
tant landscape, and in the silent, holy elo- 
quence of twilight's lovely hour, she thus 
soliloquized : 

''Happiness! how universal and all-ab- 
sorbing are thy pursuits, and how divers- 
ified the ways in which thou art sought I 
All, happiness f thou haid-sought treasure 
of the human heart, thou art a phantom of 
which we hear so much and see so little I 
Anticipation is thy herald, but disappoint- 
ment is thy companion ; thou art the great 
mistress of ceremonies in the dance of life, 
that impels us through all its mazes and 
meanderings, but leads none of us by the 
same route. Anthony nought thee in love, 
Brutus in glory, and Caesar in dominion. 
The flrst found disgrace, the second, dis- 
gust, and the last, ingratitude, and each, 
destruction. Thou art deceitful as the 
calm that precedes the hurricane, smooth 
as the water on the verge of the cataract, 
and as beauiiful as the rainbow, that smil- 
ing daughter of the storm. 1 have sought 
ihce in the gayest scenes of festivity, but 
found thee not. 1 have oflTered lo purchase 
thee' with gold, but thou refusest me. O 
happiness ! 1 have worshipped thee as a 
divinity, but found thee only the slave of 
fortune; I have reali/.ed but too truly that 
thou art found neither in palaces nor do- 
minions, but makest thy dwelling in the 
dove-like breasts of those whose souls re- 
pose calmly beneath the smiles of hope." 
She was suddenly interrupted from her 
reverie by approaching footsteps, and one 
would suppose from the smile that 
wreathed her face as she turned her eyes 
to the intruder, that he was no stranger 
who approached. 



" Panlon me for interrupting your reve- 
rie. Miss Ida, for, if I mistake not, you 
were engaged in making conquests at Mrs. 
Weldon's hall, were you not?" said the 
tall and handsome »tranger who ap- 
proached. 

She turned her eyes toward him and a 
slight frown contracted her beautiful brow 
for a moment, but, like a rainbow, it soon 
passed away, and she replied in a tone 
soniewhat reproachful : 

'' I did not expect such unkindness from 
you, Ernest ; but you mistake me ; I an- 
ticipate no conquest, neither do I antici- 
pate any pleasure at Mrs. Weldon's ball ; 
as for happiness, I find there is none in 
reverie for me. " And as she ceased to 
speak, she heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
which seemed to relieve her burstiu^^ 
heart. 

*' Pr'ythee, why so sad. my lady-bird ?" 
exclaimed Ernest, somewhat gaily ; '*what 
evil genius has placed thorns m the path- 
way of the proud, beautiful, accomplished 
heiress of Leslie Hall : the admired of all 
admirers, the envied belle of New York 
City, and the affianced bride of Eugene 
Stanly, who, if rumor speaks true, is the 
distinguished beau-ideal of the day , who. as 
a favored lover, could kneel at the shrine 
of the fairest lady in the land ? What more 
could you wish, dearest Ida? " 

** I thank you for your kind speech ! " 
exclaimed Ida, bitterly, ** but, as you are 
aware, four years have elapsed sinpe Eu- 
gene and myself have met, and there can- 
not surely exist much congeniiditnr be* 
tween us; for I am one of those who do 
not believe in falling in love from descrip- 
tion, or imagination either, but believe 
that love is founded upon esteem, and es- 
teem must be excitea by some elevated 
traits of character, which Eugene no doubt 
possesses ; but 1 was too young when last 
we met ( being only fourteen years of age) 
to appreciate them, or convert them into 
love." 

" You would have me believe, Ida, that 
your heart will not welcome Eugene upon 
his arrival to his native land, as its b<r- 
trothed, but merely as one you feel bound 
to by an engagement made by others % is 
this the case ?" And he gazed upon her 
with such peculiar earnestness, as if to read 
her answer in her now blushing face. As 
she met his earnest gaze, she turned from 
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him to conceal her emotions, and at length 
replied :. 

'* I cannot anticipate pleasure in a union 
with onet whom I can never love.'* 

'* Ida, my fair one, you tell me that you 
can never love Eugene Scanly, fh)m which 
I infer that your heart is already engaged. 
Tell me, oh, tell me, who can claim such 
a priceless gem?" and he added in a lower 
tone ( for he thought he could read words 
of hope in her downcast eyes ) : '* May I 
tell you how fondly I love you ; how my 
every thought is given to you; how [ 
fondly gaze into your eyes, whose light is 
dearer to me than all the peerless radiance 
of earth, for In them beams the eloquence 
of love's own language : but if I ;have de- 
ceived myself— if there is no hope, oh, tell 
me I Do not, for the love of heaven, en- 
courage hopes in my breast that can never 
be realized. Hesitate not, dearest Ida I 
Tell me frankly the state of your feelings, 
and I will bless you forever. " 

" Oh, Ernest, " she said, " my weak- 
ness but too plainly tells you how fondly I 
love you, and, under other circumstances, 
to know that such love as yours were 
mine, would be happiness inexpressible. 
But when I realize the mournful truth that 
it is wrong even to indulge In this conver- 
sation, then I am wretched indeed. Er- 
nest, you must forget me and we must 
meet no more ; let us forget that we have 
ever met ; you speak of snortly going to 
the South — oh, let me implore you to go 
immediately I Then, perhaps, in a few 
years, you will select a daughter of that 
sunny clime, whose devotion to you wiU 
cause you to forget that such a being as 
Ida Leslie ever existed. " Her voice was 
scarcely audible as she ceased to speak. 

tie pressed her fondly to his breast, and 
said: 

'' Ida, dear, does this last reasoning come 
from your heart ? " 

"No," she said, "but from a better 
counsellor, my judgment. Let us sepa- 
rate, for my feelings will not allow me to 
prolong this Interview. Oh, how mis- 
erable f" she exclaimed, as he rose to de- 
part. 

He pressed her to his heart again and 
again. " No, darling I rest assured that 
no daughter of the sunny South shall ever 
cause me to forget you for a moment ; 
your image, so indelibly impressed upon 
the tablets of my heart, will ever serve to 
guide my frail little barque over the ocean 
of time, and, when assailed by turbulent 
billows, it will then impart a genial ray of 
sunshine on the turbulent scene. Fare- 
well, dearest Ida ; when next we meet, 
may we both be happy ! Farewell for the 



? resent. I leave on the evening train, 
^hat heaven may Jjless you will ever be 
my first and fondest wish," 

She stood for a few moments where he 
had left her, gazing after his retreating 
figure. When she could no longer distin- 
guish it ftom the shrubbery through which 
he passed, she threw herself upon a sofa 
and gave way to the wildest paroxysms of 
gricL 

"6 spirit of my father I" she ex- 
claimed, "speak peace to my_ troubled 
heart ! Calm my wretched spirit I " 

She arose fi-om her seat, threw a thin 
mantle around her and walked out into the 
open air. The moon, which had arisen, 
imparted a mellow light over the ter- 
raced walks over which she sauntered. 
As she gazed upon the glorious orb of 
night, her spirits became somewhat more 
calm ; she knew that a pure, deep, holy 
love burned upon the altar of her heart, 
and it was for one whom she could never 
marry. She resolved to acquaint Eugene 
Stanly with her preference for another, 
and leave it to his generosity, wether he 
would still claim her hand or not— 
Whether released or not, she felt she could 
never cease to love Ernest Merton. She 
could but exclaim : " Oh love I what a 

Eowerful sway thou exertest over my 
reast ! " 

When she returned to the house, she was 
met at the door by Luella Hall, the par- 
ticipant of all the joys and sorrows of her 
school-days, and who had been her con- 
stant companion since (situated as she 
was, being her father's ward ) a warm in- 
timacy had sprung up between them. 
When Luella saw her young friend had 
been weeping, she threw her arms around 
her neck and implored her to tell why she 
was so sad, to unbosom her heart to her 
as she had ever done. This appeal was 
too much for the trusting heart of the gen- 
tle Ida ; she threw herself upon the bosom 
of her friend, and poured forth the sorrow 
of her stricken heart, gush after gush, un- 
til a holy calmness seemed to pervade her 
breast. Luella, who had guessed at the 
cause of her sorrow, soothed with hand 
and gentle words, until she sank into a 
gentle slumber upon her breast. They 
may speak lightly of friendship between 
trusting hearts, but what mortal so lost to 
every social feeling as to stand aloof from 
this ns^lowed, this holy passion, closing 
every avenue of the heart, thrusting forth 
the sweet garland of friendship which 
would bind their spirits with that of kin- 
dred spirits ?^No star would illumine the 
dreary waste, no sunbeam of. aflFection 
would cheer us ; for who»e voice can 
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soothe the anguish of an aching heart as 
effecutally as. that of a trusting Mend? 
Then comes the maddening thought that 
this too, Jike all earthly things, must pass 
away. Can it be that those to whom we 
now fondly cling will ever turn from us 
coldly, forgetting their vows of eternal 
fidelity ? Alas ! 'tis but too true, and those 
who have dranl^ deeply of life's cup would 
warn the youthful enthusiast that "'tis 
but -a fleeting fancy. " But not so with 
all ; there are some well tried ones who 
will cling to us through life's varied scenes. 
Clouds of adversity may gather over us ; 
no star of hope gild the darkened scene, 
yet they will remain steadfast, ever ready 
to pour, with gentle words, the sweet oil 
of consolation into our weary and fainting 
hearts. 

Idalia Leslie was the only child of afflu- 
ent parents; nursed in the lap of luxury, 
she spent ^her childhood^s hours in unin- 
terrupted ' enjoyment ; deprived of a 
mother's love in infancy, she clung with 
all the fond affection of which ayougheart 
is susceptible to her only remaining par- 
ent, and thus she had become her father's 
darling, the idol of his heart. Placed in 
circumstances under which he could grat- 
ify her every whim, no pains were spared 
to render the little Ida happy. 

The first sorrow that clouded her young 
brow was at the age of thirteen, when she 
left her childhood's home to enter the 
dreary walls of a boarding school. Oh ! 
how bitterly she wept on the evening be- 
fore her departure, as she rambled through 
the forests adjoining her father's resi- 
dence, to take leave of its fondly-cher- 
ished scenes I The massive oaks in their 
dark and solemn grrandeur, as she bade 
them adieu, seemed to lend additional 
pangs to her young heart by the remem- 
brance of some childish sport she had en- 
joyed under their ffreen boughs. 

A year sped rapidly by, at the expira- 
tion of which she was suddenly called 
home to soothe the last hours oi a fond 
father. She watched by his bedside day 
and night with unceasing tenderness un- 
til he was pronounced convalescent ; she 
was then permitted to ramble about and to 
take that recreation of which she had so 
long been deprived. She was most usu- 
ally accompanied in her rambles by Eu- 
gene Stanly, the son of one of her father's 
warmest friends, who had died during her 
absence at school and left his son to Mr. 
Leslie's sole guardianship. He had just 
returned from college to enjoy a short va- 
cation when Ida arrived. 

Tall, handsome and exceedingly fasci- 
nating,— gifted with the most ^enchanting 



address, joined with the most harmonious 
voice, he soon rendered himself the pleas- 
ing companion of Idalia in all her girlish 
sports. Mr. Leslie perceived with great 
joy the growmg attachment of his inter- 
esting charges. His most sanguine hopes 
would be realized in forming a union be- 
tween them, for he realized but too truly 
that the golden link that bound him to the 
earth would soon be severed, and he knew 
of no one to whose care he would rather 
confide his beloved Ida than Eugene 
Stanly. Possessed of ample fortune, no- 
ble qualites, and an affectionate disposi- 
tion, he deemed him a fit companion for 
his daughter. A few days before Eu- 

£ene's intended departure for school, Mr. 
rcslie grew suddenly worse and summoned 
Eugene and Ida to his bedside to receive 
his last benediction. Joining their hands 
and tenderly mazing into their faces, he 
asked if he might not call them both his 
children, to which they both assented. 

He immediately summoned Mr. HalU 
his legal adviser, and appointed him their 
guardian. It was his wish that they should 
remain at college two years longer, at the 
expiration of which time Eugene should 
travel abroad and derive that informatioa 
that observation alone can procure, while 
Ida should participate for a time in the 
gayeties of the fashionable world. After 
which they should be married with all the 
ceremony due their rank. After this Mr. 
Leslie raised his eyes to heaven and ex- 
claimed : 

" I can die now in peace, for my fondest 
hopes are realized, " and breathed his last 
upon the bosom of his daughter. 

To her, care and anxiety had yet been a 
stranger, and the first burst of grief that 
WTung her young heart can be better im- 
agined than described. After the funeral 
ceremony was performed they both re- 
turned to their respective schools, each 
characterized by different feelings when 
they bid each other adieu. Eugene being 
at an age capable of the tender emotion of 
love regarded her as the bright star of his 
destiny, and as he bade her farewell he 

frieved that he could not ever remain by 
er side to soothe every sorrow and dispel 
all the gloom that might darken her path- 
way, for he felt on her alone depended his 
hopes of future happiness. Idalia, on the 
otlier hand, too young to appreciate the 
tie that bound them, only grieved to be 
separated from one who had been a pleas- 
ant companion for some weeks, and had 
been a participant in the loss she had sus- 
tained in the death of her father. 

At the age of sixteen, Idalia returned 
from school, crowned with all the laurels 
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that a surpassinpc intellect, and uutirlug 
perseverance could win. Lovely, accom- 
plished and engaging in her manners, she 
created no little sensation in the fashiona- 
ble world. 

Eugene Stanly still remained abroad, 
and her engagement not being publicly 
announced, she had many aspirants to her 
hand. 

She refused them all with that open can- 
dor that won for her immortal honors ; 
but her heart was too pure to take pleas- 
ure in the incessant round of pleasures in 
which she was compelled to participate as 
the heiress of a splendid fortune and the 
ward of the most eminent lawyer in the 
city. Weary and faint, she would rstire 
from the city crowd and sigh for some be- 
ing whom sne could love and rely upon, 
and whose heart would respond to all her 
wishes. Her desires were soon realized. 
Ernest Merton, a young srentleman from 
the South who had come north for his 
health, was introduced to her at a ball 
given by her guardian. His surpassing 
genius, profound intellect, together with a 
full, rich flow of social feeling, rendered 
him the fascinating center of an extended 
circle of friendship. With Ida he threw 
©ff the reserve that usually characterized 
his actions towards the fairer sex, and con- 
versed with frankness, ease and elegance. 
His conversation, so richly decorated with 
the drapery of classic lore, and so richly 
festooned with the rarest flowers of rheto- 
ric, held his listeners spell-bound as if by a 
magic wand. They would often withdraw 
from the gay scenes ot festivity and seek 
some pleasant retreat to enjoy an intellect- 
ual treat, derived from each other's con- 
versation. They spent their hours in this 
manner, fraught with the fairest scenes of 
earthly bliss. O days of bliss, too hal- 
lowed lor earth ! why was thy silver chord 
loosed, why was thy spell broken, or the 
golden carol severed ? Idalia, ere she was 
aware of It, had given him her heart's 
wealth, and realized the awful precipice 
upon which she stood — her heart given to 
one and her hand betrothed to another. 
It was but a few days before our story 
opens that she had informed Ernest with 
as much calmness as she could, of her en- 
gagement t© Eugene Stanly, who was 
abroad. She was informed by her guar- 
dian that he was daily expected home. 

We will now take up the thread of our 
narrative. The night of Mrs. Welden's 
ball at length arrived, and the brightest 
star that shone in that assembly of female 
beauty was Ida Leslie. Arrayed with ele- 
gance and taste, she looked like a being 
too beautiful for earth ; her hair, in its na- 



tive ringlets, .floated over her shoulders, 
and partly shaded a cheek where the pur- 
ity of the lily was partly infringed upon 
by the blossom of the rose. Her recent 
sorrow had lent, if possible, additional 
charms to her resplendent beauty, for as 
she entered Mrs. Welden's tJrilliantly 
lighted drawing-rooms, she caused a gen- 
eral buzz of " how beautiful — how tran- 
scendentally beautiful ! " Several gentle- 
men endeavored to prevail upon iier to 
dance, but she pleaded indisposition, and 
sat solitary in a window, apparently re- 
garding the gay assembly, but in reality 
too much engaged in painful thought to 
do so. The woods, silvered by the beams 
of the moon, recalled the venerable shades 
of her childhood's home to memory, 
where she had so often wandered by tlie 
same pale beams, a light-hearted creature. 
But no w how changed ! her future seemed 
dark and dreary, for she thought she had 
parted for the last time with the only be- 
ing she could ever love. Absorbed in 
these thoughts she was aroused by hear- 
ing a gentleman standing near her, say to 
a very beautiful girl : 

^^jAiss Leslie is like a troubled spirit, 
to-night. I believe all is not right be- 
tween her and Ernest Merton, for he left 
town very suddenly — some lover's quar- 
rel, perhaps." 

** Something then," replied the young 
lady, ** is in agitation between them. Are 
they engaged? " 

" So says the world, but I do not always 
give implicit confidence to its reports," 
replied he, ** for Mr. Hall informs me that 
she has been engaged to Eugene Stanly 
for four years, an engagement made by her 
father in his lifetime. If this be true, Eu- 
gene has the oldest claim. " 

'* Ah ! she has two strings to her bow, 
has she ? Lucky girl I — but here is Luella 
Hall ; we will go and quiz her, for my cur- 
iosity is excited about the matter." 

As these giddy-headed votaries of fash- 
ion retired to another part of the room, 
she arose determined to leave a scene so 
uncongenial to her feelings. When she 
arrived home, she threw herself on the 
bed, not to sleep, but to weep over the 
past and future. 

Bright and clear arose the sun on the 
morning after Mrs. Welden's ball; it im- 
parted unusual splendor on an elegant 
mansion situated in a retired part or the 
city ; brightly shone the gUded roof in the 
light of the morning sun. The terraced 
walks and extensive conservatory proved 
it to be the home of affluence and taste. 
From one of the upper casenents a beau- 
tiful girl was leaning, with her head rest- 
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iu^ thoughtfully upon her snowy hand. 
She was gazing away Into the blue heav- 
ens, forgetfdl of the Dusy world about her. 
She was very beautiflil as she thus leaned 
from the window ; her cheek was as white 
as the magnolia petal, with no fluctuating, 
truant tint of the rose to divide the em- 
pire ; her half-parted lips were of the deep- 
est, richest cherry, whue her large black 
eyes of oriental splendor seemed fixed 
steadfastly tipon some distant object. The 
reader will easily suppose her to be Ida 
Leslie, for indeed it was. She had passed 
a sleepless night and arose early that morn- 
ing to calm ner somewhat excited spirits 
before she was summoned to the parlor to 
receive visitors. She did not remain long 
in this position before she was interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant, who pre- 
sented a card upon a silver waiter. Im- 
agine her surprise when, on glancinsr a: 
the card, the name of Eugene Stanly met 
her view. The time had come that she 
must summon all her remaining fortitude, 
and meet the man she so much dreaded to 
meet; for she hoped that this meeting 
would not have been so soon. *' But why," 
she exclaimed, *' need I wish this suspense 
prolonged ? I will immediately go to him 
and throw myself upon his generosity, 
and, if he be all that my fond father thought 
him, he will release me. If not, my des- 
tiny will only be sealed as the most miser- 
able of human beings." 

With these thoughts she repaired to the 
parlor, and what was her astonishment 
and delight on entering, to see on a sofa — 
not Eugene Stanly — but Ernest Merton, 
her own Ernest. He immediately rose up- 
on her entrance and opened his arms, into 
which she involuntarily fell. 

"Forgive me, dearest Ida," he cried, 
*'Ihave deceived you, but in deceiving 
you I have won your peerless heart. Yes, 
dearest girl, you gave not your heart to 
your ideal Ernest Merton, but to Eugene 
Stanly, the man to whom you are bound 
by the ties of an honorable engagement." 
She heard no more, but swooned upon his 
bosom. When she opened her eyes he was 
bending tenderly over her. 

•* Compose yourself, dearest Ida, " he 
said, " and I will explain my strange con- 
duct to you. " Then seating her on the 
sofa beside him, he proceeded to give her 
the promised narrative. 

When Eugene separated from Ida on th'e 
death ot her father, his heart told him too 
truly that his was no i^le dream, but a 
deep, earnest and devoted love, and he 
knew that Ida was too young to experience 
a love so permanent as his. It was this 
thought that rendered him so unhappy 



during his absence. Possessed as she was 
of every personal attraction, and heiress to 
a princely fortune, he knew that she would 
have many suitors, and among the number 
she might select one on whom to bestow 
her young heart. 

He had kept up a correspondence with 
her during tne first two years of his ab- 
sence, but her letters were so formal and 
so universally characterized by no warmer 
sentiment than friendship, that it pierced 
him to the soul. He first thought of drop- 
ping the correspondence, but the idea of 
never hearing from her rendered him most 
unhappy. Although he kept up a corres- 
pondence with their sfuardian, Ida was 
never mentioned in their letters. At last, 
the thought struck him that he might hear 
from her through his friend, Arthur Mal- 
trevers, whom he knew would be thrown 
much into her society on account of his ati- 
tachment to Luella Hall, of which Arthur 
had made him the entire confidant, during 
their school-days together, each striving to 
win the greatest honors. But their ambi- 
tion to excel each other did not cool the 
ardor of their friendship, for, when their 
school-days ended and Eugene started for 
the continent, thev swore devoted" and 
eternal friendship ror each other. Arthur 
informed him that Ida remained perfectly 
indifierent to all the protestations of love 
that she received. In a letter to Eugene, 
he said : 

* *My DBAS EoQENic:— I do not believe that she 
regards you with a warmer sentiment than that of 
friendship, and do not be discouraged when I tell 
you that I fear that under existing circamstanc^ 
she will never love you; not that I do not believe 
vou worthy in every respect, but the idea of hav- 
ing to love merely as a duty would cause a cold- 
ness that would not otherwise characterize her 
sentiments towards you. And now, my dear 
fHend, the best advice I can give you is to relin- 
quish your claim to her hand, and let her be free 
to make her own choice, and I am sure you will 
both be happier. For to marry Ida without her 
love, you would ever be a wretched man." 

This letter almost rendered Eugene dis- 
tracted. To relinquish her hancT without 
a certain knowledge of her Indifference to 
him, was an idea that he could not for a 
moment entertain ; and it was under these 
circumstances that he resolved to make 
himself personally acquainted with the 
sentiments of her heart, for to travel un- 
der existinir circumstances, he could not de- 
rive Information nor pleasure. It was in 
this state of mind that the novel idea oc- 
curred to him that he would try to win his 
love through stratagem. Having traveled 
one summer In the tropics, he was very 
much changed in appearance, being 
bronzed by the sultry air of the southern 
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climate, and the burning rays of the trop- 
ical suD, and having no acquaintances m 
the fashionable cirdes of New York City, 
he with much ease put a plan into opera- 
tion that he was much troubled to con- 
ceive. The first step in his programme 
was to acquaint Arthur and Mr. Hall with 
his designs and intentions ; then to come 
home immediately Irom the tropics, and 



appear, as the reader already knows, in 
the character of Ernest Merton. 

His most sanguine hopes being realized, 
it is needless to add more than merely to 
state that there was a double wedding 
at the mansion on Fifth Avenue, where 
Eugene and Artnur vied with each other, 
and both claim to have won the 
prize. 



greatest 



THE ROBINETT BATTERY : AN INCIDENT AT CORINTH. 
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SJpRAVELING, the other day, I fell in 
^Jy in with a smart, bright, black-eyed 
' !• fellow with one arm. He .had just 
filled his pipe — a well-smoked brier-wood 
— and 1 was just lighting mine, so he asked 
some fire. It was on a steamboat; 
those where we poor smokers are 
^relied to shiver in winter and roast in 
summer, anywhere except **abaff the 
shaft; " and we had recourse to the casing 
of tlie boiler, which kept us warm when 
we leaned our backs against it. 

Bejng thus brought into propinquity, 
we mutually anathematized the wretched 
meanness of nearly all steamboat com- 
panies, as exhibited in the total want of 
accommodation for a very Lirge and re- 
spectable class — the users of tobacco. 
With one exception, I never saw a decent 
place allotted to gentlemen who smoke, 
on any boat. That exception was the old 
"John Potter." 

All this en passant. It served to open a 
conversation; and before we ^ot to the 
port where our paths diverged, I had 
learned something of my chance-acquaint- 
ance. 

He was, I discovered, a sergeant of ar- 
tillery, wounded at Corinth. His arm, 
shattered by a musket-ball, was amputated 
hastily in a field-hospital, and he was then 
on his way to New York, to have another 
amputation performed. Happy to serve 
him, 1 gave him a note to my old friend, 
Charley Howland -one of the best liellows, 
greatest story-tellers, and most skillful 
surgeons in America. 

Of course, my artillery-man was grate- 
ful enough ; especially as, with my rec- 
omuiendation, his treatment would co»t 



him nothing; and he begged me to tell 
him what he could do to prove how he 
valued my favor. 

" Tell me about the fight at Corinth," I 
said. ''Give me some good sharp inci- 
dents that I can write up. It is my pro- 
fession, and nothing but war stories will 
do, now-a-days." 

'• That I can do, easy enough," said he. 
'• I'll tell you about the battery I was in — 
the Kobinett Battery — and how the rebels 
didn't take it; although I can honestly 
say, they fought a blessed sight better 
than some of our troops fight, now and 
then." 

•' That is just the sort of thing I want, 
Sergeant. Tell me simple facts, now, and 
never mind the pathos and rhetoric. I'll 
put them in." 

Thus warned, he took a vigorous wliifF, 
straightened his back out against the 
warm boiler-casing, and began the follow- 
ing narration. I can do no better than to 
give it just as he told it, pure et simple. 
Great deeds do not always require great 
words : 



"Well, you see, the battery I was at 
work on was one of a line of earth-works 
that we had built around the town. Our 
troops were outside of these batteries — be- 
tween them and the rebels— and on Fri- 
day morning, the first day of hard fight- 
ing, the enemv made a very plucky attack 
allalong our line. 

" I don't believe our fellows could have 
stood it alone. They hadn't enough ar- 
tillery, except in the redoubts ; and we 
couldn't open on the rebels, of course, 
without hurting our men more than them ; 
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so our line gradually fell back, fighting 
like good fellows, but not quite able to 
stand before the heavy guns of the rebels. 
It was in tills fight that General Hackle- 
nian was killed and General Oglesby 
wounded. 

*' Finally, Oliver, who was in command 
of our left, sent for re-inforcements. They 
ought to have been sent to the right, in- 
stead, for that was the weakest, and 
directly the rebels found it out. They 
flaukea us there about noon, and for a 
while we came about as near being whip- 
ped as I ever want to be. I have heard, 
too, that a couple of our regiments made 
a mistake about that time, and fired into a 
charo:ing column of their own side. Some 
say they did, and some say they didn't ; 
but if It. was true, it's a wonder we held 
out at all. 

""The enemy had the advantage, any- 
how, that day, and our boys were pretty 
glad to see them haul on, toward dusk, 
and prepare to bivouac in the woods in 
front of our line. 

"" We didn't do much sleeping that 
night, sir, I can tell you. We received re- 
inforcements and disposed them on our 
weakest points, picked up our wounded, 
and buried our dead till daybreak. 

"^ By morning, we had got our forces in 
close enough for the batteries to play over 
their heads ; and then came the turn of us 
artillerymen. 

"" My battery was a good strong re- 
doubt, mounting Farrott-guns — thirty- 
pounders — and some eight-inch howitzers. 
We opened the ball by giving them a vol- 
ley from the Parrotts, about four o'clock. 
They answered, but did no damage, and 
advanced their lines a little too far, for | 
Williams' and Phillips' batteries were able j 
to ^ve them an enfilading fire beside ours : 
in tront. I never saw such a scattering. | 
Their guns were silenced right ott', sir, and 
they got back to the woods again as quick 
as the Lord would let them. The Sixty- 
third Ohio infantry rushed in and ^ot 
some of their caissons and ammunition 
that they had to leave, and a detachment 
of regulars took a rifled gun. The 
Thirty-ninth Ohio also took back some 

funs they had captured from us the day 
efore, and about a hundred prisoners 
were brought in at the same time. 

*' This was a little more encouraging, as 
you may believe, sir; and the rebels began 
to see that our battery was a bad thing to 
buck against. Lieutenant Robinett, who 
was in command of our work, knew well 
enough they would try hard to capture it, 
as it was the front door to Corinth and all 
its defenses. If they could have driven 



us out, good-bye victory ! The other bat- 
teries couldn't have stood ten minutes. 

" Then began some pretty work. The 
rebels took a new position and charged 
our lines across the railroad to reach the 
village. Our men couldn ' t begin to make 
a show before them. There wasn't any , 
such thing as checking them. Our light 
artillery made no more impression on 
their front than throwing peas would, and 
our line was driven, neck and heels, into 
the village. 

" The two lines were formed over again 
about the public square, and a regular old 
rough-and-tumble fight began, hand to 
hand and foot to foot. Stul, the rebels 
seemed the strongest Our men fell back 
again until they got to Corinth House, 
when the enemy's reserve came in range 
of our heavy guns, and we began to drop 
some big shells among them. They fell 
into confusion at this, and General Kosen- 
crans rode up and down our line, encou r- 
aging the boys to make a good, square, 
old-mshioned charge. ' , 

**They went into it with a will, and drove 
the rebels clear back into the timber, bay- 
oneting them as they went. Meanwhile 
we kept up a continual shower of shells, 
that made some of them see stars, I 
suspect. 

"" Before this charge the enemy had 
formed a line of reserves to attack our re- 
doubt, and when the first line was driven 
back the second advanced. It was a risky 
bit of business, and the troops that led. the 
assault were volunteered for a forlorn 
hope. They were Arkansas men, and 
from what they did, I should say there 
wasn't a soul of them that had ever known 
what it was to be scared. 

*" They formed in line eight deep, and 
came up in close order, lust like a ma- 
chine. You might as well have tried to 
frighten a locomotive off the track, as to 
turn that line. 

"• Battery Williams opened on them, 
throwing shells into their front, and every 
explosion must have knocked over twenty 
men, at least, killed and wounded ; but 
that didn't make any difference that you 
could see. When a man fell, the line 
closed up, just as even as before, an<l kept 
straight on, as if they had been on dress- 
parade. 

"That's the way they attacked us. 
They came up squarely, the first time to 
within fifty yards of the works, where our 
fire was a little too warm for them. You 
can imagine, sir, what mischief a good 
stout battery could do against such a close 
column of men. I don't believe it would 
have been so bad, if they had advanced In 
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open order; but I don't pretend to know 
much abount infantry tactics. Artillery's 
my business. 

*' They fell back a little, arid we. inside 
the redoubt, raised a cheer, thinking we 
had driven them. But they were not 
whipped yet. They re-formed, and came 
on a bit faster, but we mowed them down 
so that they could hardly march for the 
dead and wounded under foot, so they had 
to retire once more. 

'* The third charge, you'd ought to have 
seen, sir. The three principS batteries 
kept up a perfect shower of shot and shell, 
front and flank, and the infantry sup- 
ported them with close volleys of mus- 
ketry, firing by file the whole time. The 
nois^e was awful, and the fire and smoke 
filled the space between us and the timber 
so thick, that we couldn't see a thing. 
Would you believe it, sir, they took heart 
all the more, and made their best assault 
through all that. It was like charging 
through hell, sir ; but they did it. Before 
we knew where we were, they were upon 
us, tumbling up over our parapets and 
planting their cursed flag there. It was 
shot away twice, and set up again both 
times. They fired on us, shooting down 
our giinners, through the escarpments, 
and hung on to their work like a swarm 
of bees on to a hive. I never saw such 
desperate pluck and daring before, and I 
never want to see such a fight again. 

*' It was no use for us to stay by the 
guns ; we should all have been killed on 
the spot. We fell back, then, to our sup- 
ports, and the other batteries- turned their 
guns upon Robinett. For some time they 
kept the big shells popping away every 
second inside the work, and flesh and 



blood couldn't stand it,) no way. The 
rebels staid as long as any live men could, 
but they had to leave, and not over half 
of those who entered, went out again. 

" They poured out of the redoubt in 
some confusion, and made for the timber. 
Just as they got started, the order was 
passed to the two regiments that had sup- 
ported us, to charge. 

" They went tearing down on the rebel 
rear in a perfect river of smoke and fire, and 
you couldn't see either friend or foe for 
five minutes. All we knew wafe, that the 
rebels didn't get to the woods again in 
force. Only a scattering few of that Ark- 
ansas brigade ever got off that field alive. 
It was the bravest charge and the bloodiest 
defeat of this war, sure. 

"After the battle — ^wbich was ended 
then — we had a chance to see what we liad 
done. Our intrenchments were full of the 
enemy's dead, and piles of them lay along 
in ranks, Just as they were marching when 
they fell. An ofiScer told me that nigh 
onto three hundred of their dead lay in a 
narrow space a hundred feet long ! What 
do you think of that, su-? " 

*' It was a reception worthy of a valiant 
foe," I said ; ** but Sergeant, you haven't 
said a word about yourself— how you lost 
your arm — what you did, and so on." 

" Oh, there's nothing to tell about that, 
sir," said the brave feflow, modestly ; '' I 
stood by my gun, and we worked her well 
enough till a cursed romidshot came 
through an embrasure, from one of the 
rebels" field-pieces, and happened to smash 
my elbow. I was a fool to have my elbow 
in the way, I suppose. Can you spare me 
a pipe-full of your tobacco, sirV Mine 
seems to have gone out.'* 



A CHAPTER FOR HUSBANDS TO READ. 




|ES indeed, let us have a chapter on 
the duties of husbands, instead of this 
everlasting harping about wives. 
And many a weary heart could furnish a 
volume, if their power of expression but 
half equaled other endurances. In nine 
cases out of ten we believe women enter 
the state of matrimony with a heart full of 
love for their husbands, and a determina- 
tion to make them happy, which if rightly 
appreciated could not fail of producing 



the desired effect. But oh, how often do 
we see the twining tendrils of their young 
hearts torn with rude hands from the 
stronghold around which they have en- 
rapt niem with so much tenderness ! 

We have neard it quoted " Woman, thy 
name is frailty I" but too many of our 
sex know by dire experience that " Man, 
thy name is selfishness I " We could 
never see why it is that a man would leave 
no effort untried to secure a wile, and the 
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moment the object \n attained, he begins 
to leave off, one by one, the pleasing at- 
tentions without which he never could 
have succeeded, for it is impossible for a 
woman of a refined nature to love a man 
destitute of courtesy. Why, you can dis- 
tinguish a husband and wiie on the street, 
or in any public assembly, by the lack of 
those ordinary attentions which a decently 
civil man always pays to every other wo- 
man but the one who has the best rijrht 
to them. Did any one ever see a Benedict 
of a year's standing pick up his wife's 
handkerchief or gloves, or let her step be- 
fore him at the turning of the corner, or 
hold the door open for her to pass in ? 
And worse still, the wife may consider 



heart, when convulsed by the rude, rough 
surges of sorrow ? Ah me, I fear that too 
many of you, when weighed in the bal- 
ance, will be found wantinff. But it is 
never too late to mend. And npw 1 want 
every husband of you who chance to read 
these lines, to take a retrospective view of 
the past ; weigh well every act of your 
life towards your wife, and if conscience 
pricks you, because she may sleep in some 
lone churh-yard, why, erase it by acting 
well a husband's part toward your next 
wife for you will be sure to marry again, 
if not already. Yes, Mr. Benedict, take 
home with you to-night, not your usual 
scowling look and fault-finding tone, but 
a cheerful, pleasant countenance, and let 



herself favored who has no greater cause your tired, discouraged wife see that you 
of uneasiness than these little omissions, have not grown tired of her ; that you 



We will not now allude to those worse 
than brutes who actually inflict corporal 
punishment upon those miserable crea- 
tures whom they call wives. Our mission 
is to those husbands whom the world calls 
respectable ; who keep up appearances be- 
fore the public and are gentlemen in all 
other places save their own homes. 

By your leave, Mr. Husband, we will 
look over a page or two of the old-fash- 
ioned books of prayer, wherein' is put 
down a form for the solemnization of the 
rites of matrimony. 

I'll warrant the time was when you 
could turn to it readily enough, and just 
now I want you to remember the time 
when you, in company with a fair young 
girl with lustrous eyes, perhaps now 
dimmed with your own unkindness, sport- 
ively studied it, that you might not make 
mistakes when you came to enact it in 
earnest. 

Hum I let us see how it reads : ",To love, 
comfort and honor, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish until death 
do us part." 

Solemn words, are they not, Mr, Bene- 
dict? Words never meant to be lightly 



have not forgotten those dear old days of 
courtship,:and if you should put your arm 
around her waist and give her an old-fiish- 
ioned love kiss, it would improve matters 
wonderfully ; and instead of devoting the 
entire evening to your newspaper, or go- 
ing up town to lounge with a gentleman 
friend, why just sit down and enter into 
conversation with your wife. There was 
a time when you thought her interesting 
in conversing on different topics, and ff 
you find that weeds have grown up in 
this fair garden, just continue to devote 
your evenings to her, and I will insure 
you that she will resume her old habits of 
reading and improvement, until you find 
that your wife's mind is a purer casket of 
fine jewels than you can find on any hotel 
piazza or drinking saloon. 

You all know how to make yourselves 
agreeable if you chance to be Introduced 
to some other lady who has the reputation 
of being iniellectualy without our telling 
you, and you can make the convulsed 
heart of your wife feel that you ai-e draw- 
ing comparisons between her and some 
other lady by the interest you manifest in 
her society. Shame on you, Mr. Benedict 

Did you thus feel* her inferiority when 



spoken ; but how many have lived up to | you culled her from the parent stem— a 
the spirit of them ?— ask your own hearts i tender hud — as your preference to all wo- 



in all candor, as if standing on the verge 
of vast eternity. Have you loved, com- 
forted, honored and cherished the wife by 
whose side you uttered those words? 
Have you shielded her tenderly from the 
chilling blasts of adverse winds? Have 
you, by genial smiles, and kind words, 
imparted a glorious halo of %ht in her 1 



mankind? Methinks not. Now if you 
will just follow our advice, we will give 
you a life insurance against Caudle lec- 
tures, vapors, hysterics and the like do- 
mestic abominations. Just try it, and if 
it does not succeed, I will admit that from 
man is due no courtesy toward woman 
after he marries her. 
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.^IpkUR scene opens in a farm-house, that 
^|h| stands far back among the hills. 

i Entering a side door, nearest the 
road, we find ourselyes in a large kitchen, 
whose rough deal tables and oare floor 
■would look dreary and lonelV in the ex- 
treme, were it not for the brifirht wood fire 
blazing and crackling away upon the 
hearth. A sullen-browed woman stands 
by an old-fashioned dough-tray rolling 
out biscuit. She seemed to be fuming and 
fretting about something, " nursing her 
wrath to keep it warm.' ' At last it found 
vent. 

" Wnere can that child be? Bettie— 
Bettie— Bettie-e-ee I '* screamed the shrill 
voice. "I'll box her ears well when I 
catch her." 

'' Coming, Aunt Rachel." And a little, 
blue, pinched-looking child rose from a 
corner of the dark wood shed, where she 
had been trying to gather her apron fUU 
of chips, and passed quickly into the 
house. 

*' Where have you been idling, miss ? " 
and the woman's strong hand descended 
heavilj' upon the little curly head of the 
half-frozen child. 

" O Aunt Rachel, don't ; please don't 1 " 
but the ill-tempered virago was already in 
the dairy, clattering among the pans as 
though they, too, had angered her. It 
was as well, perhaps, that the pleading 
*' don't, please don't I " of Maud Alton did 
not reach her ears ; else, for very spite, 
another blow might have fallen on poor 
Bettie's luckless head. 

The speaker, a girl of some fifteen years, 
crossed the floor, and drawing the afore- 
named little curly head close to her breast, 
whispered, in tender tones : 

"Poor little Bettie; sister's dear pet I 
Don't cry any more, darling, and Maud 
will tell you a nice long story to-night." 
And she lifted the child's little apron of 
cotton cloth, and wiped the blue eyes 
tenderly. 

"But sister I" and the child's voice 
sank to a low, cautious whisper ; " she said 
we are not to talk anymore nights after 
we go to bed, or she will not let us sleep 
together. She says if we do, she will put 
me to sleep in the garret alone — alone, 
Maud with the rats ! " 

The elder girl's face flushed, and the 
gray eyes gleamed ; and she clenched the 



hand that rested on the ^child's tangled 
curls passionately. 

It lasted but a moment, that staring 
mood ; then the usual look of strong calm- 
ness settled over the white face, and the 
sorrowful expression returned to the gray 
eyes. 

"Never mind, Bettie, dear; we will talk 
in a whisper." 

" Yes, but she can hear whispers. Tiie 
least little teenty whisper, sister." 

The sweet, patient mouth broke into a 
smile ; but before she could utter a word, 
Bettie said, exultingly : 

" Oh, I tell you what we can do, Maud ; 
we can put our heads under the clothes 
and then she can't hear ; can't we ? " 

"Hush I she is coming." And Maud 
proceeded to lay th^ cloth for the evening 
meal, while poor little Bettie crept into a 
corner and went to shelling corn with her 
little tender hands. 

The woman's face was still sullen : and 
she might have vented her spleen still fur- 
ther upon those orphan sisters, but at that 
moment the door swung open, a)id a 
blight, handsome face appeared in the 
doorway, and a cheery voice exclaimed : 

"Ugh I how it snows; I am almost 
frozen, Mrs. Alton ; and hungry enough 
to do ample justice to your nice biscuit 
and fragrant tea. You area famous cook, 
Mrs. Alton." 

"La, Mr. Phillips, do come to the fire 
and get warm, Bettie, dear, bring Mr. 
Phillips a chair." 

The young man sat down by the fire, 
and rubbed his hands in a genial, hearty 
way before the bright blaze. 

" Ha I little browney, you there ? Why, 
you'll blister your little fingers trying to 
shell that corn. Leave it till aft;er sup- 
per." And he lifted the child to his knee. 
Mrs. Alton's &ee grew dark, but she said 
nothing ; for Mr. Paul Phillips was a good 
"catch," and she was a well-preserved 
widow of thirty-five I 



When tea was over, Mr. Phillips shelled 
" little brownie's " corn, and then heard 
the lessons Maud had conned during the 
day. Mr. Phillips was the ' ; master " in 
the little red schoolhouse hard by ; and by 
I dint of much coaxing had succeeded in 
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obtaining Mrs. Alton^s leave to teach 
Maud evenings ; as the girl was too v^u- 
able a *' slave " to be spared to attend the 
school. It was a pleasant picture enough, 
that bright face, bent close to Maud's, and 
the handsome head almost touching her 
shining curls. It was the one little green 
spot in the girl's hard life. She was hun- 

fry for knowledge ; and her great eyes 
ashed, and her cheek glowed as she lis- 
tened to his words. Mr. Phillips had 
taught in that district two winters, but 
had not been able to give Maud any in- 
struction until the present winter ; and,i 
ostensibly, because the Widow Alton was 
" lone-like, since poor dear Alton died , " 
he had consented to board with her ; but 
in reality, it was that he might spend his 
evenings in teaching orphan Maud. Bet- 
tie ana Maud were the children of the 
dead man's only brother, and he had loved 
them as his own. He had left the farm — 
the only property he possessed — to his 
wife, on condition that she would give a 
home to his brother's orphans. She had 
fulfilled her promise, and given them a 
home, but we have already seen what a 
home I Mr. Phillips was Ijmx-eyed, and 
before he had been in the family a week, 
he read the widow*s character, and laid 
his plans accordingly. 

That winter was the happiest time Maud 
Alton had known since her parents died ; 
and all too soon it ended. Then came the 
lonely, dreary summer, with its hard la- 
bors and bitter taunts. She had no time 
to study now ; it was work, work, work, 
from the early morning till the gloaming. 
Then she must go to bed, as it " cost too 
much to be burning candles in the sum- 
mer-time ; " and at any rate, her slender 
frame ached and throbbed so when night 
came, that she was glad to gather her lit- 
tle sister close to her breast, and find rest 
in sleep. When the trees began to put on 
the rich coloring of the autumn-time, the 
rose began to creep into her pale cheeks, 
and the light to her sad eyes ; for soon the 
time would come when her kind friend 
would return to his school. 

It was a happy time when he came, and 
the accents of kindness once more fell 
upon the children's ears. He kissed the 
sunny-haired Bettie, and remarked again 
and again how womanly Maud had grown. 
He might have said " beautiful," for the 
slender form was graceful, and the ^ale 
face almost angelic in its calm purity. 
Again came the happy evenings when 
Maud conned her lessons by the teacher's 
side, and then repeated them to him. 
Then Mr. Phillips— or Paul, as the widow 
called him— read aloud. He. read his- 



tory, poetry, and healthy romance — every- 
thing that he thought would ennoble, ex- 
pand, and strengthen that young mind, 
and. leave no stain upon it The most of 
their reading was Greek to the widow ; 
but Maud sat on a low seat by the fire, 
with her cheek aglow, and her heart 
throbbing. True, the young head was 
oftenest bent low over her sewing, for she 
knew Argus-€yes were watching lest she 
idled her time. But Paul Phillips was 
content with an occasional glance of the 
gray eyes — content with the brooding hap- 
piness and intense appreciation he read m 
their misty depths. He knew that she 
was a good listener ; that she heard every 
word, and was storing them away in her 
heart. Though he looked upon her as al- 
most a child, she was a beautiful study to 
him. He read the passionate tenderness 
of her heart in her eyes; a heart, as yet, 
una wakened ; and he thought, at times, 
how rare a pleasure awaited him who 
should touch the calm pulses of that sleep- 
ing heart, awakening it to life and love ; 
teaching it to thrill to a new, sweet music, 
whose after-fruits are sometimes like the 
apples of Sodom. But most times he only . 
thought of her as simply a lonely orphan- 
girl, which in his common brotherhood 
with all mankind, he was bound to pro- 
tect ; for Paul Phillips' creed was, that 
each and every one of us should try and 
lighten the load pressing upon the shoul- 
ders of our fellow-travelers— all traveling 
the same weary road — all to meet in the 
same " Father's house I " 

Many hours of sorrow Maud Alton had, 
that no human eye had ever witnessed; 
and now a plan was rapidly maturing in 
her young mind which would enable her, 
when a year or two more had passed, a 
little more precious knowledge had been 
gleaned, to remove her pet sister and her- 
self from the chill home that had been so 
begrudgingly given them. Mrs. Alton 
did not now, as she did a year ago, inflict 
cruel blows upon little Bettie ; she dared 
not. There was a gleam in Maud's eyes 
that cowed her ; but she did all in ner 
power to oppress the children, well know- 
ing, by so" doing, she could best torture 
Maud. 

It was a cold, bleak day. Maud had 
gone into the village to do some shopping 
for her aunt It did not matter that the 
snow lay thick on the ground, she wanted 
some eggs exchanged for some tape and 
nee^es, and the girl must go. Mrs. Alton 
was in a particularly amiable mood that 
day, and,«as usual, vented it all upon poor 
little Bettie. There was no end to the 
chips and water needed, and the potatoes 
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and apples from the cold cellar, all of 
which Bettie had to bring. The child had 
been almost ill with the cold, was still 
troubled with a hard, dry cough, and 
should have been in bed. But no one ever 
had time to reslr in the Widow Alton's 
house. So when it drew near night, Bet- 
tie, the Httle, tender thing, was sent out 
to fodder the cows. It was a weary tramp 
for the little feet, for the barnyard was 
wet and slushy, and the wind blew the 
snow in her face. Bettie was a brave 
child, though, and she waded patiently 
through the snow, her heart beating pain- 
fully at every step. She reached the bam 
at last, and after resting a moment gave 
the cows some hay, and then went to 
work to pull some cornstalks down. She 
had given " Old Red " her share, but 
somehow the rest was hard to get at. She 
breathed on her littie cold nngers, and 
tried again ; for the kind-looking, motherly 
" Bloss " must have some, too. But, oh 
dear I it stuck so tight, and her fingers 
were so cold I 

"O Maud I Maud I if you were only 
here I " And she wrung her almost frozen 
fingers, and cried bitterly. 

It so happened that as she looked up, a 
tall form, clad in a warm, fur-lined over- 
coat, darkened the doorway. Mr. Phillips 
had heard the sad wail as he was passing 
on his way home from school. 

" Why, Bettie, what on earth are you 
doing?" 

*' O Mr. Phillips I 1 can't get any corn- 
feed for ^Bloss,' and Aunt Bachel will 
scold me for staying so long; and my 
hands ache, something hurts me in my 
throat." 

The man's face grew black, and he fairly 
wrenched the corn-feed from the hole in 
the mow, and flung it at poor old ^Bloss.' 
Then taking the child m his arms, he 
wrapt his fur coat about her, and started 
to the house with mighty strides. 

•' Mercy on us, Mr. Phillips I where did 
you find tliat child ? " 

*' Where she should never have been, 
Mrs. Alton — foddering the cows— a strong 
man's work. Never let it happen again, 
madam, whilst I am under your roof, or I 
will expose you ! " 

Mr. Phillips was angry, and Mrs. Alton 
knew it; so she wisely held her peace. 
Bettie cried with the pain of her hands, 
which the heat of the fire augmented ; but 
her kind friend brought a basin of cold 
water, and laved the little purple hands 
till a part of the pain left them. Then he 
took her upon his knee and rocked her to 
sleep, before the widow's veiy eyes, as 
though she were a baby. And what was 



she but a baby? A little, frail thing of 
seven years. 

That night, little Bettie was raving in 
delirium, and her moans and wailings 
were heart-rending. Not an eye closed 
that night, for Maud was in agony, and 
Mrs. Alton was frightened. 

The live-long night the child's voice 
rang out, high and shrill : 

" O Maud I it's so cold out here ! I can't 
find any chips, and oh I oh ! my hands are 
so cold, and poor 'Bloss' is hungry for her 
supper I O Maud I Maud I " 

Then shrinking under the bedclothes, 
she would exclaim : 

" Oh, the rats — the rats ! Sister, come 
home— come home. O Aunt Rachel! 
don't take the light away. Give me a 
little piece of candle— just a little teenty 
piece I " 

It was many days before the little mind 
was clear, and many more before Bettie 
was able to move about the house; and 
then it was sad to see the little figure 
creeping about, so pale and spiritless. 

It was Christmas-time, and Mr. Phillips 
gave his school the usual holiday-week. 
Maud was very sad, for Christmas brought 
no ioy to her ; and Betcie was sad, too, 
for her kind friend was going to spend his 
holidays with his friends. Maud was in 
the wood-house, gathering the intermin- 
able chips, when the stage that was to 
carry Mr. Phillips home drove up to the 
door. Her eyes filled with tears when 
she saw her kind teacher coniie out on the 
door-s ep, and thought how lonely it 
would be without him. Paul Phillips- 
went into the shed, where the girl stood 
in sorrow and tears. 

" Good-bye, Maud. Cheer up, and give 
me one bright smile through your tears. 
I have no time to talk now; but when I 
come back I have much to say to you." 

And stooping down, he kissed the wet 
eyes, and. was gone before she had time to 
speak. 

The girl stood like a statue ; then and 
there a mighty truth flashed upon her 
that changed her, in the twinkling of an 
eye, from a child into a woman. She read 
her heart in an open book, and the words 
she read were: 

" I love Paul Phillips I " 

It was a trying week for Maud ; and, 
this time Mrs. Alton had really something 
to complain of, for the girl seemed to be 
in a dream all the time. Sundry scoldings 
she had for things left undone and things 
done, till, in truth, this poor girl was well 
nigh " daft," and wholly discouraged. 

It was Friday night, and Maud was tired 
almost to death. She had baked and 
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churned in the morning, and ironed all 
the long afternoon, and her limbs ached 
and throbbed with weariness. But what 
if she was weary ? To-morrow night her 
teacher would be home. 

Bettie was in bed in her little room off 
the kitchen, and Mrs. Alton was gossiping 
with a neighbor ; so Maud took her shawl 
and went out at the kitchen door. Pass- 
ing round the house she sat down on the 
front door-step. That door was rarely 
opened in the winter-time, and, as she 
wanted to be alone, she chose that spot as 
most secure. 

It was a glorious night. The moon 
flung her pale glory over hill-top and val- 
ley, resting almost like a benediction on 
the lonely farm-house, and far more lonely 
girl. Oh, that calm, pure moonlight, and 
the " floor of heaven thickly laid with 
patines of bright gold ! " How beautiful 
It seemed after toiling hard all day in the 
close, hot kitchen ! It almost seemed to 
Maud that the sad-eyed stars knew of her 
sorrows, and were smiling kindly down 
upon her. Maud Alton was strangely 
beautiful to-night — indeed, a new beauty 
had fallen upon her since the night of that 
hurried parting in the wood-shed. She 
had carried about on her forehead a some- 
thing that seemed almost as precious to 
her as the kiss of her dead mother. Maud 
had borne her head proudly ever since her 
teacher's lips had touched her brow. Oh, 
that first kiss of love ! how precious it is I 
How we carry it about on our brow years 
and years after the lips that have left it 
there are cold in death, or, perchance, 
false to us ! Maud's broad, white brow 
and deep, gray eyes grew almost radiant 
as she thought of his parting words. 
Only in the solemn mouth could her sor- 
row be read. That feature can never lie ; 
and Maud's beautiful scarlet lips wore the 
pained look that always settles about one's 
mouth when the heart is aching. 

A little while, the girl sat lost in this 
secret dreaming ; then the wind blew the 
snow in her face till she shivered with the 
cold ; and the cold brought thoughts of 
her cheerless home. 

In an instant every feature of this night 
seemed changed ; its beauty was lost to 
her. The mcon looked cold and hard 
now, and the stars had lost their smiling 
light. She bowed her head and wept; 
then started up wildly, for a pair of arms 
were thrown around her, and such words 
as " pet " and " darling " fell upon her 
ear. 

Paul Phillips drew her to his breast, and; 
folded his heavy shawl carefully around 
her, the two sat down in the moonlight. 



There was little said at first. Maud only 
said: 

"OPaulI lamsogladi" 

And he answered : 

" So am I, darling I " 

It was enough for Maud that he was 
" home again ; " and though she was not 
sure that it was sure that it was ri^ht for 
her head to be lying on his breast, it was 
so precious to feel that some one cared for 
her in her sorrow and desolation, that she 
Just let it lie there. Paul was busy study- 
mg her face upraised to his; and after her 
heart ceased to throb so wildly, he bent 
his handsome face close to hers, and whis- 
pered that he loved her more than he did 
his liftt— that she was more precious to 
him than anything but his honor and his 
hopes of heaven — that his kind aunt was 
waiting to receive her and Bettie in the 
pleasant home they shared together. And 
would she be his wife ? 



" Are you cold, Maud?" 

" No — oh no, Paul I I will never be 
cold again I Oh, ho w kind and good God 
is, Paul ! To think there was nothing 
but a little paper wall between me and 
all this great happiness I " 

" If God spares my life, Maud, you shall 
never be desolate a^n. My aunt has 
been a mother to me since 1 was five years 
old, and she says she loves you already. 1 
have been telling tales, you see. Kut, 
Maud, if you are not cold, come with me 
over to Mr. Emerson's. You know he is 
my best friend here ; we will tell him how 
it is, and be married to-night." 

" O Paul ! this is so sudden, so — so—" 

" Never mind, dear ; I want to put it out 
of that woman's power to grieve you far- 
ther. We will leave in the stage in the 
morning. Come, Mr. Emerson is used to 
sudden surprises." 

" But, oh, Paul I it looks so strange." 

" No it don't ; we'll only be called *eo- 
centric,' and it's no one's business, any 
way. Come, I promised auntie that if 
you would be my wife, I would bring you 
home to-morrow. You had better not 
stand there flushing and palinsf ; remem- 
ber it is ten o'clock, and you nave been 
out the evening, and may expect a lecture 
as long as the moral law. You had better 
come and get married, like a good 0rl. 
and then she shan't scold you. As my 
wife she will not dare." 

There was a roguish look in the hand- 
some face that almost tempted her to say 
"* No ; " but her heart kept pleading in 
Paul's favor. 
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" But your school, Paul ? " 

" I will send my brother to teach the 
rest of the term." 

Maud laid her hand in his without an- 
other word. She would do as Paul said, 
and let Mrs. Grundy and Aunt Rachel say 
what thev pleased. 

•"^ It will be a novel weddinar, darling. 
Come." 



The widow was thunderstruck when 
they entered that kitchen an hour later, 
together. It was the flrst intimation she 
had ot* Mr. Phillips' return ; and it struck 
her in .a moment that he must have come 
in the stage at seven o^clock, and they had 
been together ever since. 

*' Really, Miss Maud Alton, you are a 
prudent young lady, holding stolen inter- 
views, and gallanting round with young 
men all night. I am — " 

*• 'J'here, Mrs. Alton, that is enough. I 
will not permit you to use such language 
to my wife." 

*' Your wife!" 

*' Yes, madam ; my wife. We were 
married an hour ago, by Mr. Emerson." 

We will not attempt to describe the 
scene that ensued, or the words that were 
spoken. The widow talked till she was 
hoarse, and then sat in sullen silence till 
the clock struck twelve ; then rising, she 
said : 

" You had better leave the kitchen, Mrs. 
Phillips; I want to shut up." 

*• You can retire, Mrs. Alton ; I will see 
that no robber enter. I want to help 
Maud pack her trunk, after whicn she can 
lie down to five o'clock ; we leave in the 
stage at six." 

*• Well, let by-^ones be by-gones. You 
are tired, Mr. Phillips, and had better ^o 
up to your old room, and rest. I will 
help Maud." 

Poor Maud looked up appeahngly at her 
husband. It was evident she dreaded to 
be left alone with her aunt. 

*' Y ou are very kind, Mrs. Alton ; but I 
have letters to write, and my school affairs 
to arrange, and will have no time for rest 
or sleep to-night." 

A radiant look flashed over Maud's face, 
and Mrs. Alton turned on her heel with- 
out another word. She saw plainly that 
Mr. Phillips did not intend that she should 
have any further power over his wife. 
For once the amicable widow had met her 
match. 



The slender wardrobe was soon packed, 
and then the tired and excited girl lay 
down beside her little sister, and soon 
found rest in sleep. 

At the kitchen-table, Paul sat writing 
busily. His pen went scratch— scratch, 
till tne clock struck five ; then he passed 
into the .little dingy room where the or- 
phans slumbered. 

His wife ! how sweet the words ! His 
heart swelled within him as he looked at 
her fair sweet face ; and a voiceless prayer 
went up that he might be worthy of the 
great trust he had taken upon himself. 
And then the poor little tossed-abput Bet- 
tie — she should be as a sister to him from 
henceforth. 

A kiss awoke the sleeper, and springing 
up quickly, she found that the happiness 
she had been dreaming of was real, and 
that she was indeed Paul Phillips' wife. 

'' Bettie, Bettie— wake up ! " 

" Oh, Maud, I am so sleepy ! Did Aunt 
Rachel say I must get up ? " 

"No, Bettie; but wake up and hear 
what I have to tell you. We are going 
away in the stage — away from here for- 
ever. Mr. Phillips has come to take us to 
his home. " 

" He has ? Oh, sister, I am so glad ! 
And can Aunt Rachel follow us and make 
me gather chips and feed cows ? and — but 
O sister ! I am so sorry to leave old " Red " 
and poor *'Bloss, " and the chickens. " 

" Never mind, Bettie I I will buy you 
a cow, and we will have plenty of chick- 
ens. " 

" Yes ; but you can't buy such a clever 
cow as *' Bloss ". We didn't buy her ; she 
grew up here. " 

Mr. Phillips laughed at litttle Bessie's 
logic — which he'd good in more cases than 
that of poor *^ Bloss " ; and was obliged 
to remind her several times that the stage 
would leave them if they did not hurry, 
before she would give up the idea of tak- 
ing " Bloss " along. 

Mrs. Alton did not rise to see them off", 
neither did she answer when Maud tap- 
ped on the door to say good-bye. 

Of Maud's reception at her new home, 
time will not allow us to speak. This 
much we will say, that not many hundred 
miles from here, there is a happy home 
over which a fair woman presides, whose 

freatest happiness consists in being Paul 
hillips' wife. 
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UMPHI" 

That expressive ejaculation, de- 
livered in a deep bass voice, came 
from the capacious throat of my worthy 
uncle Willis. I believe in warninp^s, kind 
reader, superstitious though it may seem — 
having been reared in Dixie's sunnv land, 
and nursed bj the swarthy daughters of 
Africa, who, m childhood's happy hour, 
filled my poor little head with so many- 
ghost stories and miraculons warnings, it 
will take more than thirty years to wipe 
out all the impression made by them — 
and, in the present instance, 1 knew that 
interjection wasbut a premonition of a de- 
cided expression of opmion. That opin- 
ion was not long withheld ; for with a se- 
vere look at myself, he sternly exclaimed : 

'* Of all the evils that to women fall, 
Foreyer biting flnger-nails I think the worst of 
all. " 

Down came my fingers with a jerk and 
in a penitential tone, 1 pleaded : 

" 1 cry your mercy. Uncle Willis, but I 
was in such a quandary, and fell into such 
a miserable train of thought, that I was 
perfectly unconscious of biting my finger- 
nails. " 

" Well, I do believe that girls are al- 
ways in some predicament," responded 
my worthy uncle. " There sits your 
cousin, Mona Allison in the bay-window, 
motionless as a statue : because, forsooth, 
she is in love ; and here you sit alike 
speechless, because you are in a quandary. 
I wonder if you, my matter-of-fact niece, 
have chanced to fall in love, too ? Well, 
I can't imagine who has stolen away your 
heart, and carried your brains away with 
the prize— as is usual In such cases — but 
the cress-eyed deacon over the way or the 
red haired, gouty old bachelor, next 
neighbor. Which is it, my dear ? My ad- 
vice to you is to keep out of such scrapes. 
I am not surprised that Mona, with her 
great dreamy eyes, should fall in love, for 
ft would be as impossible for her to live 
without loving, as a fish to swim out of 
water. " 

"Suppose a person has no choice in the 
matter, " I ventured to suggest. " Cousin 
Mona may be excusable for her transgres- 
sions in your eyes, my dear Uncle — why 
not I? You will not surely condemn me, 
your favorite niece, to die an old maid, 



unloving and unloved/ Fie ! you scare me. 
I woula rather be the wife' of the cross- 
eyed old deacon, or the red-haired old 
bach, than to be compelled to nurse a cat, 
and to speak in a sharp, cracke^d voice. 
Oh, dear I what have 1 ever done to merit 
such a destiny ? But, Uncle, I am whole- 
hearted yet. It was not being in love that 
caused my abstraction ; but why * Poke 
Sommers should send me this letter, long 
and narrow, like Barbara Allen's grave, 
to tell me she was coming south to spend 
a few weeks, and proposing to visit me 
just now, when I don't know what I shall 
do with her. Dear me I it is enough to 
make the deacon look straight for once, 
and the gouty old bach leap for joy. 

" ' Poke Sommers I ' " In the name of 
wonder, what was she christened, where 
does she live, and who is she any way ? " 
inquired my good uncle, almost out of 
breath, from the speed and vehemence 
with which he had put the interrogation. 

" Formerly, she was a school-mate of 
mine ; latterly, a belle in some Northern 
city, ' ' I answered. H er signature is Mary 
P. Sommers, and, unabridged, is Mary 
Pocahontas Sommers. but we always 
called her Poke at school, for oh, she was 
so slow I She was the seminary snail — 
always tardy, inert, and unexcitable. 
Somebody always quoted ' lengthend 
sweetness ' long drawn out, when she 
moved or spoke, for she substituted a 
saunter for a walk, and a drawl for occa- 
sional efibrts in conversation. No one 
could sing with her, for she was always 
several bars behind time; and her music- 
teacher refused to let her take marches, 
for she had not sufficient strength of char- 
acter to nerve her to strike the i)iano-key8 
with force enough to make a noise. Dano- 
ing worried her, study almost killed her, 
and most amusements were too exhaust- 
ing for her delicate system. In short, our 
professor .would remai'k that there was . 
not one particle of tlie spirit of " get-up " 
about her, save to get up before the mirror 
and arrange her sunny curls, as she called 
them, or clasp some costly jewel around 
her little pink and white arm. We would 
often wish the seminary would take fire, 
just to see if Poke Sommers could be 
moved to exertion ; we concluded we could 
a£ford to lose a season's clothing for the 
fun of seeing her open her large blue eyes. 
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and run, for once in lier life. ' Oh, Miss 
Endie, ' she would say with a shrug of 
her little white shoulders, ' it tires me to 
death to see you splutter around so. You 
are almost as much of a trial to my nerves 
as my studies, for you give me the head- 
ache ; ' — as if she had nerves with her doll- 
face. She did not consider me in the light 
of a trial, however, when she needed as- 
sistance in writing her compositions and, 
for sundry services rendered her on im- 
portant occasions, she is pleased to be 
grateful. Her grateful remembrance of 
me threatens to be more troublesome than 
her ungrateful forgetfulness would have 
been ; lor as she is now coming south, she 
cannot resist the temptation of visiting 
one who has performed so many acts of 
kindness in her school-days. I wish that 
I could impress upon her mind the fact 
that the debt is canceled; for what lam 
to do with her, I don't know. Cousin 
Mona is snch au intellectual being that she 
will be unable to tolerate Poke and her 
stupid wavs. As for you, my dear uncle, 
she will think you horrid with your per- 
petual motion and fidgetiness, and, for my 
own part, I do not want the trouble of 
waiting on such a helpless creature while 
it is so warm ; I wish we had some disen- 
gaged gentleman about the house, with 
no conscientious scruples to an innocent 
flirtation ; for she is a doll-like beauty that 
some men go frantic over. After a sum- 
mer's trial, i have ascertained that the eas- 
iest way in the world to entertain young 
lady visitors, is to introduce them to a fit 
subject for flirtation. You can go your 
own way undisturbed ; study your Latin, 
review your French, and get lost in the 
classics for all they care. Just give them 
a lover — they ask for no more, and will 
immortalize you as the dearest, most hos- 
pitable creature in the world." 

''Oh, nonsense ! " replied Uncle Willis. 
** If she is such a sleepy individual as you 
describe, give her plenfy of rare luxuries 
to eat and nice Madeira to drink, with a 
lounge, bed and fan, and she will be con- 
tent. " 

" Nay, not so, my good uncle," I an- 
swered. " These slow, mild, fair beau- 
ties, who you think have no spirit, are 
sometimes the most selfish and exact- 
ing. " 

"* Well, she will be quite interesting as 
a new study, at all events, '* remanj[ed 
Uncle Willis — '*a real curiosity in this 
house, where you and Mona flutter around 
like uneasy spirits. Go, awaken your 
cousin ; she ha« been dreaming of the * old 
one ' long enough ; bring her back to the 
land of reality, if you can, without giving 
too great a shock to her."' 



^^ He is coming back next week," said 
Mona Allison, with a glad smile lighting 
up her regal face, as 1 laid my hanaupon 
her shoulder. "He leaves New York 
Saturday. See, here is his letter. " 

And she ffave me the handsomely writ- 
ten sheet of ner lover, Fred Majrfieldy who 
had been north on a pleasure-trip— to get 
a cool breeze, he said — ^visiting some of 
the most 'fashionable watering-places. 
You may ask why Mona and I were not 
with him, which I can readily answer— 
that we chose to spend a few quiet weeks 
at our dear old country home. Magnolia 
Hall, before we started out on a oridal 
tour, as Mona and Fred were to be married 
in the beautiful autumn days. 

" Why, he will come on the same steamer 
with Poke Soramers, " I exclaimed. "How 
happy you look, Mona, " I continued, as 
I gazea on her brilliant intellectual face. 
' * Suppose that I were wicked enough to 
insinuate that Fred may be capjivated by 
some Northern beauty, to return with a 
divided heart ; for you know he has al- 
ready staid beyond the time he set to re- 
turn to his lady-love. " 

" I have the most implicit confidence in 
Fred, " answered the trusting girl, " My 
love is free from jealousy, for 1 know that 
the being on whom I have lavished my 
heart's devotion is no ordinary composi- 
tion of flesh and blood, but one of nature's 
rare gifts. Oh, Endie, darling! woman 
never loved so \v11dly as I love my noble, 
high-souled Fred. I love him because he 
is the very embodiment of every thing 
that is pure and noble. I sometimes think 
that if I were aroused from the blissfUl 
dream in which I have so sweetly re- 
posed for the last few months, that the 
shock would kill me. " 

Oh, Fred. Mayfield I why did you not 
prove yourself worthy of a love and trust 
such as this pure young girl gave you ? 
Had it been so, I need not now have laid 
aside my pen and weep, as 

' 'I think of one that in her early girlhood— 
The fragrant, exotic blossom, that grew up to 
fadeby our side." 

" Your friend Poke is very pretty, not- 
withstanding her indolence, " was Mo- 
na's comment soon after the arrival of my 
Northern friend. 

" Pocahontas would be a great beauty 
if she did not look as if she were about to 
depart this life, with her die-away looks 
and languishing airs, " remarked Uncle 
Willis. 

" Miss Sommers is charming, " said 
Fred Mayfield. "That careless ease and 
elegant repose is perfectly irresistible. It 
is so much more lady-like «a.^ Y^v^^xl^^ 
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than incessant poring over bool^ and talk- 
ing classics. Gracious, Endie, you ought 
to havei seen that girl at the springs ; she 
reoeived the homage of men just as a 
queen would — as if it were her right to 
command ; and on the steamer, I felt my- 
self her loyal subject. " 

^' Must nave been delightful," I re- 
torted, indignantly. 

"Another reason why I like Miss Som- 
mess IS because there is something so ex- 
tremely pleasing in the idea of a woman's 
never retorting. To live with such a 
creature would be a little heaven below. 
Now, Miss Sommers is so meek that she 
would never take issue with the sterner 
sex. " 

"Humph!" I ejaculated in my turn. 
" You are laboring under a delusion of the 
adversary, now. I will not deny that 
Poke is a negative character and her sins 
are those of omission. She has not suffic- 
ient ambition, energy or spirit to be posi- 
tive; but yet she nas obstinacy enough 
to make her as immovable as the everlast- 
ing hills, where her own pleasure is not 
concerned. She is one of those characters 
that are ever ready to receive admiration, 
but are never willing to exert themselves 
to give any. " 

*^Well, anyhow, I like her, " remarked 
Fred, "because she has plenty of leisure. 
You and Mona are always so busy writ- 
ing, reading, painting, or sewing, that I 
am never certain that you are not neglect- 
ing some duty when you are entertaining 
me. Miss Sommers has no duties, ana 
consequently has ample time to converse 
with, or rather, to listen to me. '* 

"She may listen to you now if she 
chooses, " 1 exclaimed hastily ; " for I 
will not stay here to hear you do injustice 
to your affianced bride by deprecating her 
noble qualities, and exalting self-love in 
their stead. So I wish you a happy inter- 
view with your new inamorata. '' 

I scarcely thought on this conversation 
seriously, for I had learned to look ©n 
Fred May field with Mona's unsuspicious 
love for an interpretation of his conduct, 
and believed that he could not break his 
troth or sully his manly honor. Still it 
was with a glad heart that I entered the 
parlor of a friend the last eve of Poke's 
visit. ** If indeed Fred admires her as 
his attentions seem to indicate, he will re- 
cover from his infatuation now, "I said 
to myself, " and all will be welL " Alas I 
all was not well. Standing in an arbor 
where we had gone for a stroll, I heard 
Fred's voice modulated to a soft and mur- 
muring tone. I started to go, hoping 
Mona had not heard, but with a face ashy 



gale, she laid her finger on her lips and 
ade me stay. It was terrible to see the 
look of agonv on the young face, when 
she heard fier plighted lover whisper 
words of endea-rment to another, and tell 
the new object ol his vows how much he 
was mistaken in supposing that he loved 
Mona Allison. 

" I admire her talents, her perseverance 
and kind, kind heart," he said, "but 
she is too positive — self-reliant. You will 
need my watchful care more than she, my 
little fairy, and I believe your love will be 
less divided than hers. Mona is regally 
proud, and I believe that she will release 
me from my engagement when she knows 
that I love another, " he said, as he moved 
away ; " and then — " 

The remainder of the sentence was lost 
to us. 

" And then I " repeated Mona, "oh, it I 
then might be dead I " 

With a moan of anguish, she sank upon 
the arbor-seat, but after that, no word or 
sob betrayed the struggle within. 

''Shall we go home?" I asked, after a 
long time. 

My question aroused her. Raising her 
head, she seemed to collect all the past and 
present by an effort of hei* strong will, 
and rising calmly, said : 

"Let us go in. You know I am 're^ 
gaily proud.' " 

" But you are deathly pale, " I remon- 
strated. 

"Am I?" she inquired indifferently; 
" then come to the dressing room. There 
are other roses than those or nature. " 

" Oh, come — go home ! " I pleaded as I 
caught the wild, dark eyes, whose glitter- 
ing hrilliancy was increased by the imnat- 
ural glow of her cheeks. 

" I will not, " was her decided answer. 
" Did you not hear I was regally proud ? 
What proud woman ever left a party early 
in the evening, because she chanced ^to 
hear a couple of individuals swearing 
eternal fidelity ? Deseendez vous^ ma chert^ 
1 will follow, " 

Her entrance into the parlor, leaning^ on 
the arm of an old friend, was like that of 
a stranger, so unusual was her appearance 
with her proud queenly look. I had pever 
thought her half so handsome, for she had 
never passed from sweet, trusting girlhood 
to womanhood before. 

" What magnificent eyes I " I heard 
one and another say ; but I shrank fh)m 
their unnatural light with a vague feeling 
of terror at my heart. 

" Mine host must possess a magical gar- 
den, where the lilies on beauty's cheek are 
changed to roses, " lisped a brainless fop 
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who obtruded his opinions on every oc- 
casion. " Miss Sommers has been roam- 
m^ among its beauties and returns with 
blushing cheelss, and here comes Miss Al- 
lison with such a tell-tale color as only a 
confession of love can create. *' 
/ *' Great pity mine host does not possess 
a garden in which impertinent fops could 
be transformed into sensible men, '* 1 re- 
plied, ironically, for I was in no amiable 
mood ; but Mona covered my sarcasm by 
replying in a gay tone : 

'* A Daniel come to judgment— yea, a 
very Daniel I You read the writing on 
the brow as well as the captive boy inter- 
prets the unknown writing on the wall." 

" Do you confess so much ? " asked one 
of our party; **'and may we take the 
same solution as applicable to Miss Som- 
mers?" 

'^ I presume it is the same ; " she an- 
swered quietly, but a shudder passed over 
her as she spoke. 

Mona Allison was never a belle until that 
night. She had never cared for the adu- 
lations of the throng. But she reigned 
a very queen that evening. Only once 
did she betray any emotion, which proved 
to me the scene in the garden was not all 
a dream. She was standing in a current 
of air after dancing, and some one remon- 
strated : 

" You will break a score of hearts by 
your untimely death if you stand in that 
draught long. " 

*' It is not all of life to live, '* she an- 
swered, so sadly, so bitterly, that all who 
heard her were astonished. 

" It is the wildest freak for Mona Alli- 
son to walk home when there is the pros- 
gect of a shower, " remarked the guests ; 
ut she whispered to me : 

'^ I should die in the same carriage with 
him and her, and as there is none other 
convenient, I shall walk. Don't remon- 
strate, darling friend, for I am decided. " 

And Mona walked, escorted by a dear 
friend, who endeavored to shield her 
from the rain, when it came, with an um- 
brella. 

I felt as I sat in the close carriage with 
Fred Mavfield and Poke Sommers, and 
witnessed the tender solicitude with which 
he drew a light wrapper around her shoul- 
ders, that a day of retribution would be 
sure to fall upon their guilty heads. 

"Oh, my I " yawned the languishing 
beauty, with a slight shrug, " what an ec- 
centric creature Miss Alhson is to prefer 
walking on such an evening as this, to sit- 
ting in a comfortable carriage with wraps 
sufficient to ward off the damp air. " 

" Miss Allison prefers — ^like many otlier 



noble women— being exposed to the"rag- 
ing storm without, with no other protec- 
tion to shield her slender form from the 
piercing blasts that howl around her, than 
those noble forest-trees, which have with- 
stood the blasts of so many winters, than 
to be shielded by a false arm and a still 
falser heart, that cannot withstand the die- 
away looks and languish^ing airs of one of 
earth's nuisances, " I answered hastily, 
for I felt that Poke Sommers' shameless 
conduct had entirely released me from all 
courtesy due to her as a guest. 

With this bitter experience Mona Alli- 
son might have acted the unreal part she 
did that evening, and as a gay woman of 
the world cover the bitter throbbing of 
her convulsed heart— but it was not to be 
so, for 

" In the damp cold earth we laid her, when the 

forest cast its leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should hare a 

life so brief. " 

Side by side lay the wedding-cards of 
Fred Mayfield and Poke Sommers and the 
margined invitations to the house of 
mourning, for Fred brought his Northern 
bride to his father's stately old villa on 
the same day that my pure gifted cousin 
said to me in a low gentle voice : 

** Wheel me to the bay-window, darling 
Endie, and you and Uncle Willis sit beside 
me, for I want those I love best on earth 
near me when [ cross to the other shore, 
with the fresh evening air fanning my 
cheek. " And thus our treasure left us, 
and thus the light of joy went from out 
our hearts. 

" Poor girl I " said one to another, " to 
die so young ! What was her disease?" 

*' Hasty consumption, " was the invari- 
able answer. *' She took cold at a party, 
and was out in a shower on the way to 
her home. " 

And careful mothers repeat to careless 
daughters how Mona Allison was warned 
she would die an untimely death if she 
stood in the draught, and her strange re- 
ply was : " It is not all of life to live, " 

' * Hasty consumption I " I never think 
of her death in connection with the draught 
and shower, but go further back to that 
moon-lit arbor where the hopes of her 
life-time were crushed, and where I heard 
the agonizing cry.: 

" Oh, if I then might be dead ! " 

And so repeatdd Fred Mayfield when he 
stood by Mona's grave a few years later: 

" Ah I it is not aU of life to live I " and 
his haggard looks verified his remark. 

Time had left deep furrows on Fred 
Mayfield's brow, and the lines of care 
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could be visibly seen around his finely cut 
mouth. Fred had learned when too late — 
like many others of Adam^s race — that 
brains and decision of character are more 
desirable qualities for a wife to possess 
than indolence and selfishness. 

Despite my old bitter feelingfs toward 
him for the unmanly part he had played 
my cousin, I felt deeply for him when he 
brought little Mona to me one morning, 
and sai^ : 

" Endie, keep her for me for the sake of 
her who sleeps beneath yonder hillock, 
and whose name she bears. Teach her to 
imitate her noble example, for she has no 
mother's sacred influence to shield her 
from the chilling blasts of a cold false 
world, Pocahontas left the home she 
grew weary of, and the man who for her 
yiolated a sacred troth pledged to one of 



earth's most noble daughters, to cross the 
sea with a foreign adventurer. " 
, I looked towards Mona's grave and 
thought : " It is not all of life to live. " 

Ah I if tlie sacred and impenetrable 
hanging of a pure and unselfish love does 
not envelope the wife in its folds, how 
dangerous is her position ! If she is not 
shielded by a higher principle than merely 
marrying a man for his establishment, 
who can furnish her with rich plumage, 
she will surely fall from the high and holy 
position of wife ; if not in deed, she will 
in thought. Then how indispensably ne- 
cessary it is for husband and wife to be 
united in soul, in sympathies, in aspira- 
tions — ^in a word, that their whole being 
should fiow together in one congenial 
whole I 
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^ttjHAT in the world are you trying to 
jMri do, Minnie ? '^ said I as I awoke 
TT from a pleasant nap of about five 
minutes. 

*' Trying to do? can't you see for your- 
self; or shall I go and borrow a pair ot 
leather spectacles for you. Oh, Endie, 1 
am so sorry that you are getting so vener- 
able that you are blind." 

*' No, I am not so blind, Minnie, darling, 
but I can see that you are making your- 
self hideous blacking your eye-brows and 
upper lips in that style. Why, Madame 
Allen will be charging us for a whole ton of 
coal at the close of this term. Come now, 
Minnie, do throw down that handful of 
coal, and be ready for tea once in your 
life.*' 

" There, there, Madam Propriety, that 
lecture will do this time, as I see you are 
nearly out of breath, and I want you to 
save a little to start that fire with. But 
say really, Endie, don't you think a mus- 
tache very becoming to your humble ser- 
vant? Come, darling, be frank." 

"Becoming I Hal ha! ha! Really, 
Minnie, you look quite mortified. I should 
be afraid to meet you in the dark, you 
look so fierce." 



" Laugh away, Endie. I am glad to see 
you are really awake once more, and 
when you are out of the land of Nod, I 
will tell you something." 

" Oh goodness, Minnie. I am wide 
awake. What sin weighs so heavily upon 
your conscience that you must communi- 
cate it to your old chum ? Have you been 
stealing ajar of the cook's sweet meats, or 
do your new shoes pinch your dainty little 
feet, so you can't wear them ? " 

During the last part of my speech Min- 
nie had been walking up and down the 
room, and did not reply at once, but kept 
on>s if for dear life's sake. At last she 
stopped all of a sudden, and said : 

*' Bay, Endie, was not that last a manly 
stride ? " 

I lay back upon the bed and laughed 
till I could hardly breathe, for Minnie's 
last step was half across the room. 

" Oh, Minnie, you will kill me at this 
rate, if you still persist, and then you will 
be hung for willful murder I " 

At this Minnie came up and gave me 
such an awful shaking that it came nigh 
taking my remainder of breath ; then giv- 
ing me a pull, landed me in the middle of 
the room, saying : 
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" Hold your tongue, Endie, can't you V 
You will bring down u^on your soft head 
all the teachers in the institute ; then all 
my soft-soaping won't clear us. They 
mistrust us now ; they mistrust that we 
have something to do with the avenue 
gate. So you see. my dear, that we have 
got to be very quiet, for a little while at 
least." 

'* Yes, Minnie, I will ; I won't laugh any 
more. He ! he 1 that's my last giggle, I 
assure you, my darling, the very last I 
will indulge in for a whole week ; but you 
do look so funny, your mustache is all 
over your face, and for my life I can't see 
where your hair leaves off and your eye- 
brows begin." 

And I stuffed the pillow into my mouth 
to stifle the laugh that was threatening to 
break forth louder than ever. At this 
Minnie ran to the wash bowl and dashed 
water on her face, and with the aid of the 
towel came out of the process my own 
darling Minnie Grant She ran to the 
door and looked along the passage, and 
seeing no one, she listened a minute, then 
, carefully shutting and locking the door, 
' she came and sat down by my side, and 
said : 

" Now, I will tell you what I would 
have told you long ago but for your in- 
cessant giggling. Do you knowthat there 
is to be a masquerade ball at the Stedman 
House, to-night? " 

* * Oh dear, oh dear, I want to go so bad. 
What shall I do?" 

" So do I," said Minnie. '* And 1 am 
going, too— yes, that I will." 

'* Oh, but Minnie, how can we ? You 
know they have found out our secret 
about opening the avenue gate : and now 
there is a double lock put on it ; and this 
key" (taking one from my pocket, and 
throwmg it clear across the room, where 
it brought up alon^ide the house with a 
ringing sound,) " is perfectly useless. 1 
declare it is too bad, and Harry went to 
so much trouble to get it for me." 

" Hush, Endie : you will arouse old 
Grizzle-head, and then your refractory 
tongue will be worse off than that old key. 
But never mind the key, Endie, I will find 
some other way to leave this old dun- 
geon I ' ' 

" Oh good, good ! " said I, at the same 
time boundinij to the door to see if any 
one was listening ; and seeing no one, re- 
turned to Minnie, and seizing her around 
the waist, danced around the room in a 
frantic manner, until compelled to stop 
from exhaustion. 

*' What is tlie matter with you, Endie, 
are you insane, or did you hear some- 



body ? " 

" Oh, nothing ; I thought perhaps old 
Grizzlehead was around, and J wanted to 
have a dance around the room with you 
for contriving a way for me to see my dar- 
ling Harry once more." 

" Well, to proceed, as I was walking in 
the grounds adjoining the college, this 
morning, all at once a piece of paper flut- 
tered down at my feet, and I, mistrusting 
from whence it came, did not dare pick it 
up then, but walked over it ; sauntering 
slowly to the end of the garden, I turned 
and walked back to where it lay, and 
stooping down secured it while pretend- 
ing to admire some shrub Just planted out. 
Here it is, read it." 

I took it, and read as follows : 

* * My Darling Little Minnie— I waited at my 
window all day yesterday to get a glimpse of 
you, but every time you made your appearance 
old Aunt Grizzlehead wa» at your side, so I 
waited in vain tmtil to-day. There is to be a 
masquerade at the Stedman to-night; can't you 
contrive some way to get out, vou and Endie ? 
Harry says he knoyrs the pair of you can devise 
some means by wt»eh you can elude the vigi- 
lance of your well -beloved and much-respected 
teachers, ii you think of any way, come out in 
the grounds alter tea. and sing 'Mira, oh Mira, ' 
and Harry and I will understand, and start off 
down town for a disguise for you. Use yom* 
rope ladder on your side of the wall, and we will 
use ours on our side. Until then, your own 

'* Will Bdford." 

" Oh, Minnie," said I, tossing her the 
note, '* that will be just the thing, won't 
it?" 

'* Yes it would, only I have no rope lad- 
der. Oh, Endie, ain't it too bad V ' ' 

" No rope ladder 1 Why, child, you 
know Will gave you one last term." 

*' Yes, but somebody stole It out' of my 
trunk. I mistrust old Grizzle. I wish I 
had the privilege of tearing all the false 
hair from her old scalp. " 

" What, then, can we do ; oh, I must see 
Harry to-night 1 " 

" I don't know Endie : for once I am 
puzzled. Oh dear, this hateful old semi- 
nary I " 

" But, Minnie, what were you doing 
when I opened my eyes from the sleep of 
innocence, to find you making a scare- 
crow of yourself before that tiny glass, 
which is such a poor apology for a 
mirror ? " 

'* There, Endie, that long speech must 
have quite exhausted you. What was I 
doing ? Why, don't you remember you 
brought back with you two suits of your 
brother Charlie's clothes he had outgrown? 
Well, I was just going to try them on, for 
if they will lit you they will fit me, and I 
was just trying the effect of a mustache, 
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and in five minutes I would have bad the you." 

pante on ; but juit tben yon must open ^ Well, don't cboke me to death ; for 

tbof^e greaX boirid black eyes, and make a then yon would have to move the steps 

noise as if Pandemonium and all its con- alone*. But come, there is the bell, and I 

tents were Just ready to fall upon us. am as hungry as a wolf.^ 

Ab me, what a fix we are in! But do try, *' Well, give me your arm, you little 

my dear, and think of something, can't dragon. L^t*s see now ^Mira, oh Mira,' 

you ? l*bere*s a smart girl I '' goes. Oh, I have it; '' and she com- 

"Oh dear,*' said I, ** 1 really don't be- menced singing : 

Iteve I can; ''and 1 walkwl slowlv to the .. ^^^ j„ ^„ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ i^ 

window. *'Oh, Minnie, I have it now; beaming." 

I've got it, I've got it I " said I, waltzing __. ^ , ^x. j. . . - 

around the roonC " Shout aloud for jof, , ^e entered the dinmg-room singing. 

Minnie dear, for I have got it now. Y^, ^« ^« ^^ ^o^' the f^of^r rem^ked : 

I have it as sure as the sun rose in the ^^^ ,*^> P^^^,/®t ^ ™°»'f^ ^^ 
west this morning." eveniug, ladi^. WeU, I amjrlad to see 

'' For heaven's sake, Endie, stop that J^^.^f^y- ^ ^^^^ ^^ particular cause 

wretched noise, and tell me what you ^^\}IJ . „ . , ^-- . <« » ». 

have got If it's a bed-bug I don't blame I' Yes, sir," said Miniue, «! have re- 

you much, but if it is only a spider I will ceived good news from home, this eve^ 

have you bound over to keep the peace. 1"% ^y brother is shortly to be married 

Why under the sun can't you take th^ to^ndie's only sister ; they have been be- 

cool and easy as 1 do ? I always hated ^?,^^®^ * \^°?,?™®;l. . ^ ^ a- 

confusion" "Indeed, Miss Mmme; Miss Endie, 

" Cool and easy? Yes, you took my last allow one to congratulate you." 
tooth powder mighty easy. But come ^"^»lf ™^« \ J^^ ^^^ to conc^l ttie 
here," said I, squatting on the floor, *'and ^^^% ,^^^ would come, and I stuffed 
I will tell you what I have found. It is ^^^^ into my mouth to keepfrom laugh- 
something better than bedbugs or spiders, ing outngnt. ,, . , . ^, , 
for it is simply a lot of wSoden steps ^tter tea we walked down m the ground 
there, now there's a discovery for you," near the college, singing " Hear me, Nor- 
as I once more bounded across the room : ma," and soon a tenor voice from an up- 
and catehing my new muslin in Minnie's P^r window of the students boarding- 
trunk tore it half a yard, when I stopped ^^^^^e took up the strain, smgmg: 
short and gazed at in dismay for a mo- <<Oti, what joy to hear thee thus cherish hope 
ment. again!" 

'* There, I am glad of it. Now I guess We then returned to our room, 

you will learn to imitate your superiors, At night Minnie went to the wall and 

and be more lady-like. Just see me walk found our disguises nicely hid under some 

for instance ! " and she strutted across the bushes, 

room. '* Go thou and do likewise." The one intended for her was a Turkish 

As she uttered the last sentence she dress with a closely-fitting mask ; mine a 

caught her toe in a loose bit of carpet and flower girl of Venice. So we laid them 

fell sprawling to the floor. carefully away until after the monitress 

" That certainly is a dignified position, had made her last rounds. Then we 
truly. Thank you for the example ; you quickly dressed ourselves, and with a rope 
need not repeat it, for I am sure it is a let ourselves down from our window, in- 
genteel sufnciency for an apt pupil like tending to borrow Will Buford's rope lad- 
myself. Now here's for my discovery, der to get up again. We found the steps 
You know the men who have been repair- and soon placed them against the wall, 
ing the ceiling in the dining room brought Then Minnie gave a low whistle, which 
wooden st(^ps, and I heard them tell the was answered from the other side, (Min- 
house-niaid they would leave them on the nie always had the whistling to do, for 
lawn and come for them to-morrow ; and al hough I could fix my mouth I could 
they are just the thing to put up on our never make a noise) and in a moment we 
side of the wall, and Will Buford's ladder were in the arms of our respective ad- 
will do for the balance. Now call me pet mirers, and being lifted gently to the 
names — call me a wasp." ground ; where we found a carriage 

'* Oh, you innocent little darling I " and awaiting us. We reached the Stedman 

she caught me around the waist and ^ve House all right, and had been dancing, 

me a terrible squeeze. " You dear little promenading and making love for about 

rosebud; you perfect little treasure ! 1 an hour, when in the crowd Will and Miu- 

would as so(*n lose my ivory comb as nie got separated from us ; so Harry and 
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I retired into a recess to wait for them to 
come up, for we dared not remain long 
separate for fear something would hap- 
pen. Harry was talking love to me in the 
most approved style, when all at once he 
pinched my arm and said : 

" Look there, Endie, but don't scream." 

I looked in the direction pointed out, 
and tnere, " Oh, ye gods and little fishes !" 
loomed up the Professo?', coming straight 
for us. 

" Oh, Harry, what shall I do ? He will 
tear my eyes out — the old savage ? ' ' 

" Keep still, and leave him to me, Endie. 
I've euchred him before, over at the col- 
lege ; perhaps he won't recognize you in 
your disguise." 

The Professor came on, and pausing as 
he came near us, said: "Good-evening, 
Mr. Stedman," (taking him for the pro- 
prietor's son, Harry being also disguised) 
*' No doubt you are surprised to see me 
here this evening, but I am in search of 
two of my pupils that I have reason to 
think are in this house ; and I will be very 
much obliged to you if you will assist me 
in finding them." 

" Yes, sir," said Harry, blandly, " 1 
will do all in my power to assist you. 
Excuse me, Annie, and I will take the 
Professor to my father, who perhaps will 
be more successful than I in tracing the 
runaways." 

Very soon I saw Harry coming, and he 
caught me with a quick grasp. 

" Come, Endie, we must leave here in a 
hurry I " 

I took his arm and we hurried to the 
conservatory, where we found Will and 
Minnie, ana in five minutes we were in 
the carriage and the horses on a deaci run 
for the seminary, which we gained with- 
out an accident. The hall door was un- 



fastened, just as the Professor had left it, 
and we gained our rooms without being 
seen. As soon as Minnie was out of her 
Turkish costume she darted into MoUie 
Brown's room, and jumped in bed with 
her and her chum. I followed her ex- 
ample by getting in bed with Gertie Ware 
aha Emma Gartn. 

The next morning the professor began 
very gravely to lecture us for being out 
the previous night, hinting that he would 
be compelled to expel us. Minnie arose 
with an injured look, and said she did not 
like to interrupt him, but she wished to 
speak a word in self-defense — that just for 
mischief, meaning no harm, she and I 
had planned to sleep with some of the 
srirls; so she stole across the hall and slept 
with MoUie Brown and Sallie Melbourne, 
and she supposed thai I did the same. 

The Professor's face began to brighten, 
as he said, turning to me : 

"Is that so. Miss Endie? I hope you 
would not deceive me." 

" Yes, sir, I slept with Gertie Ware and 
Emma Garth." 

" Very well, young ladies," he said, " I 
will let it pass this time, but henceforth 
you will please sleep in your own room, 
or 1 will be obliged to lock your door to 
prevent another alarm. I was quite im- 
patient last night, but when I did not find 
you at the ball, I supposed you had gone 
out to spend the nignt* with some female 
friends." 



So it passed off" for that time, and a few 
nights after we succeeded in returning our 
borrowed clothing, and outwitted the Pro- 
fessor after all. But the day came aft(;r 
a time when we could meet our sweet- 
hearts without scaling walls and having a 
savage old Professor to outwit. 



THE SEA OF LIFE. 



l[j AUNCIIED upon life's great sea, our 
jll^ barque, freighted with love, hope, 
"^ and anticipation, sails gently on over 
the rippling tide, wafted by perfumed 
breezes, fraught with the fragrance of joy- 
ousness. The summer of happiness fills 
with pleasure the young breast that has 
begun its voyage on life's vast sea, and 



naught of sorrow's opaque cloud dims the 
translucent horizon that smiles serenely 
above and around us. The liquid music 
of silvery waters seems an echo floating 
up from the coral caves and crystal bow- 
ers, like fairy voices chanting a triumph- 
ant pdBan of heavenly hopes and aspira- 
tions, and over the limpid waves we glide. 
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lulled to rest and dreams by the mystic 
miirmiirings that fill the sanctuary of our 
youthful souls — shrines of beatitude we 
wreathe around with bursting buds, culled 
from the shores of unalloyedjoy. 

We see in the few transient days we call 
our past, no heart aches, no broken love, 
no shattered faith, no blasted happiness, 
no withered hopes. Gazing on in fancy 
into the mysterious, unknown future, 
naught meets the yearning youthful heart 
save visions of fairy-like splendor and 
everlasting bloom. Joys of perennial 

fladness till the volume of imagination, 
mages of love and hope rise upon isles of 
emerald carpeting that forms the archipe- 
lago of life's ocean. We steer our barque 
towards them step upon their bloommg 
shores, cull the blushing flowers, eat of 
the fruit of sweetness, and drink of the 
waters that have naught of bitterness in 
them. Every time our barque nears their 
shore we revel in new beauties. We con- 
tinually form new isles, plan new pleas- 
ures, and we wonder as our barque sails 
further out upon the waters, wny these 
isles fade away as we approach them ; 
why half their splendor is gone when we 
by chance do find them. The fiowers that 
were wont to bloom so bright, look pale, 
drooping ; the founts are bitter and nox- 
ious ; the waters that were wont to gush 
up so clear and sparkling, look dark and 
murky. We turn from them without 
once quenching our burning thirst, and 
depart from the shores of disappointed 
hopes with a saddened heart and sorrow- 
ing soul. And upon life's sea we espy no 
isle of beauty ; no enticing shores allure 
us to near them. The stern hand of reality 
has swept them all awaj;; the Utopian 
dream of our childish imagination has 
given place to the stern destiny of human 
Bfe ; and no sylvan dreams of fairy lauds, 
of terrestrial abodes, echoing with witch- 
ing melody of blessedness greet our ears, 
and thrill our souls made sad by the woes 
that 'wreathe in night shade around our 
casket of thought. 



Ah, as the Scottish bard sang, ** Man's 
inhumanity to man, makes countless thou- 
sands mourn." Would each and ail lend 
a helping hand to guide our wandering 
barque aright, how many more would be 
the joys with which to cheer our lives ! 
The crowning blossoms of existence, that 
the heart ever vearns for through its soli- 
tary way, would rest in felicity upon the 
chastened heart. And would not the an- 
gels, the guardian spirits that hover ever 
near us, smile in their ethereal home upon 
a soul that gives comfort to one of earth's 
weary ones ? Would they not send love 
down, and bless in angel whispering the 
generous heart prompted by the suf^Hngs 
of others to alleviate the sorrows that me 
shadows enshroud them in ? 

Alone upon life's billowy sea we wan- 
der oftUmes, our barque well-nigh 
wrecked upon the rocks of frailty and 
falsity. The cold euroclydon wind, laden 
with temptation's storms of sorrows, fill 
the fragile sails — often rending them into 
shreds. 

Life-flowers plucked from the parent 
stem : the hopes, the hallowed hopes, that 
once loomed up in the glowing future, all 
lie withered and dead. The temples of 
our childhood's dreams, emblazoned with 
the glittering foil qf expectation, filled 
with all life seeketh for, nave crumbled 
away, leaving, unlike the gorgeous Egyp- 
tian pyramids, no trace of their fonner 
Erandeur for the heart to dwell upon, 
ike the famous Atlantas of* the ancients, 
they have sunk beneath the waves, as 
though to escape the deadly simoon of 
life. 

The magnetic needle of life's compass 
points ever to a far-off shore ; i^nd albeit 
our barque sails but slowly, we know ere 
long we shall enter a sea more mysterious 
than that of life, that is now hidden from 
us by a promontory which a wise Provi- 
dence has placed there. A marble slab 
gleams upon its summit upon which we 
trace our name, our age, our death. So 
ends the voyage of life. 
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jOW perfectly absurd! How can 
you repeat such stuff, Susie?" 
And Cecile Lawrence laughed 
lightly and carelessly, as she would have 
done at any absurd, Impossible story. ' 

The voice that answered was very low 
and sweet. 

" That was just what I said, Cecile, 
when it was told me. It seems impossible 
of Philip Carver. But I don't know. I 
hope it is not true. " And the young girl 
addressed as Susie dropped her head 
thoughtfully. 

The quick blood mounted to the beauti- 
ful cheek of Cecile Lawrence, and she 
turned to Susie quickly and haughtily. It 
was evidently a matter of interest to her. 

*' Why, one would think, Susie, by that 
lugubrious air and tone that Mr. Carver 
is a gambler. " 

"It does seem incredible," Susie re- 
peated. 

** It is incredible. Do you not know ? " 

Susie looked serious, hesitated and then 
said : 

*' I will tell you all the circumstances, 
and perhaps you can explain them better 
than J. " 

With an impatient, scornful expression 
on her beautiful face, Cecile leaned back 
in the crimson depths of the fauteuil, and 
resigned herself to listen to Susie Law- 
rence, her late husband's young sister. 

They were beautiful both — and young. 
Their different styles of beauty contrasted 
well. Cecile, tall, dark and stately — Su- 
sie, small, fair and childlike in expression 
and manner. On the death of her hus- 
band, Cecile took his homeless, penniless 
orphan sister, who till then had been at 
school, into her home and her warm, no- 
ble, but lonely heart at once ; and the 
young girl had appeared to repay her 
kindness with the most enthusiastic love 
and admiration. 

It was hinted that the beautiful, charm- 
ing Cecile Lawrence had not been happy 
in her late marriage. Beauty and fortune 
are not always an advantage to a young 
, girl and they proved a snare for her, for 
they attracted Edward Lawrence, a culti- 
vated, handsome, fascinating man, but 
cold in heart and unprincipled in charac- 
ter. Her guardian was an upright, hon- 
orable man and wished to do his duty con- 
scientiously by his young ward. But he 



was a retiring, studious man, better versed 
in all ancient and modern lore than in 
reading the characters of those with whom 
he came in contact. Mr. Lawrence was 
so gentlemanly and plausible that ihe un- 
suspicious guardian gave up his charge 
with a sigh of relief and without a mis- 
giving as to her future happiness, and was 
again engrossed in his books. 

But a day of awakening from any dream 
of domestic happineos she might have 
cherished soon came to Cecile Lawrence. 
One moment, one glimpse, and Cecile saw 
her future spread out as a map before her 
shrinking, horrified vision. She was a 
woman, noble, self-sacrificing. She ac- 
cepted her fate. Ignoble persons beat ve- 
hemently and impotently against the bars 
of an inexorable destiny. But she, young 
and weak as she was, accepted it. All 
that the affection of a most beautiful and 
charming woman, wise in her extremity, 
could do, was done to win him back to 
honor and rectitude. She failed. The re- 
spectability of both their families kept his 
conduct from being openly talked aboiit, 
and the beauty and fortune of his young 
wife still procured him an entrance into 
fashionable society whenever he could be 
induced to accompany her. 

He had spent all of her fortune that he 
could touch, when his sudden sickness 
and death saved Cecile from that terrible 
fate— the wife of a confirmed drunkard 
and gambler. 

All this the world in which Cecile lived 
told but in whispers. Certain it is that 
fashionable as wine and cards were — they 
never were and never would be found in 
the house of Cecile Lawrence. No drunk- 
ard whose quenchless, insatiable thirst 
the strongest, deepest draughts of brandv 
could not allay, had ever taken the fatal, 
initiatory wine-cup from her white and 
tempting hand. No apparently innocent 
game of whist or euchre at her tables had 
given or fostered a love for the excitement 
which had ended only at gaming-tables. 
All honor to Cecile Lawrence, even though 
her resolve may have been tiie residt of 
bitter, painful experience. 

Susie glanced up furtively into the beau- 
tiful, unconscious face ot her listener from 
time to time. She knew that she suffered 
from her increasing paleness and the ner- 
vous caressing mouon of her little hand. 
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There was a moment's silence when she 
had ended. Then Gecile said, with en- 
ergy : 

*^ It sounds specious, but I am not in 
the least convinced. I do not believe a 
word of it — ^there is a mistake somewhere. 
It is one of the slanders of this wicked 
town. However, if this story originated 
from Mary, the slander can be very easily 
nipped in tne bud. '* 

She ran£ the bell. 

" Tell Mary that 1 wish to speak to 
her, " she said to the bcrvant who an- 
swered it. 

Mary, the seamstress, a sober, honest, 
sensible-looking girl, soon made her ap- 
pearance. Very quietly, but with height- 
ened color, Mrs. Lawrence asked : 

" What is this story, Mary, about Mr. 
Phillip Carver ? I wish to know the real 
truth of the story. One cannot be too 
careful how they spread reports that affect 
ax>erson*s reputation." 

The girl colored painfUUy, partly at the 
implied rebuke, partly at the necessity of 
exposing a brother's conduct. She gave 
a plain, straightforward account, tier 
younger brother had always been the gen- 
tleman of the family, and cheerfully his 
two brothers and four sisters had toiled to 
procure him a good education, that he 
might be exempt from their harder lot 
The result was a common one. He was 
poor and proud— not a noble pride— ^but 
ashamed of his poverty. Ambitious for 
dress and expensive pleasures, he soon 
got into bad company, and lost a fi:ood sit- 
' nation in a store, and since then lived by 
gambhng. He was called one of the best 
and luckiest players in town, and this dis- 
tinction, such as it was, was not conducive 
to his reformation. He still kept up a re- 
spectable appearance. Mary maintained 
with a sincerity not to be doubted that 
she had often heard her brother speak of 
gambling with Mr. Philip Carver. She 
could not be mistaken. It had impressed 
her because that was the name of the 
gentleman that she knew sometimes called 
here. 

There was no doubt of the real grief 
and distress with which the poor gin re- 
lated this. 

" Impossible that Mr. Carver should be 
on such intimate terms with your brother, 
Mary, " Mrs, Lawrence exclaimed impul- 
sively. It was an unfortunate remark. 
Mrs. Lawrence was aristocratic and ex- 
clusive, and her tone too surely conveyed 
her thoughts. She could not brook the 
idea, aside from the vice of which he was 
reported guilty, that one by position and 
birth a gentleman, and who had been re- 



ceived as an equal, should be on intimate 
terms with the brother of her seamstress. 

The honest, still tearful eyes of Mary 
flashed, and she colored scarlet. 

** The best men In town are glad to play 
with Bennie, ma'am. If you don't believe 
it, here is a note that will prove it." 

She drew from her pocket a note soiled 
and crumpled. Cecile took it mechanio- 
ally. She could just make it out: 

Don't be discouraged, Ben, old fellow. Yonr 
usual luck wUl return by to-night. Come in at 
Ham's to-night, at the usual time. Will be on 
hand and will give you the needfUl, wherewithal 
to start with from my pocket. 

Philip Carver." 

Cecile grew pale and paler, but she mur- 
mured again, as if striving against the 
growing conviction that the;; girl had 
spoken only the truth : 

" I will never, never believe it. It is ' 
some dreadful mistake!" Then alter a 
glance at Mary's face, she said, presently : 

"I think you have spoken honestly, 
Mary, and I will not detain you longer," 

Mary started towards the door, nesi- 
tated and then came back a step or two. 

" If you would please — If you would be ^ 
so very kind, ma'am, as to ask Mr. Carver 
not to persuade my brother to play any 
more ? I have thought of finding him out 
myself and begging him not to persuade 
him. Maybe he would mind it more it you 
asked him. He has a great influence over 
Benny." And without waiting an answer 
the poor girl left the room. 

Half buried in the crimson fauteuil, Ce- 
cile still remained. Susie had too much 
taot to break the silence that ensued after 
the departure of Mary ; but her little soft 
hand was passed caressingly and lovingly 
over the dark hair of Cecile. Then she 
took Cecile's passive hand in hers and 
pressed her lips to it. By a dozen mute 
efforts, she endeavored to please and * 
soothe. 

Cecile rose, stooped and pressed one kiss 
on the brow of the pure young girl, and 
then left the room. 

There was a curious expression on Su- 
sie Lawrence's face, very different from 
the sweet, guileless one of a moment be- 
fore, as she looked after Cecile's retreating 
figure. It was strange, and it may have / 
been injustice arising from envy or jeal- 
ousy, but Susie had not been a favorite at 
school. They said she was insincere and 
intriguing ; they! even stigmatized her 
kisses as Judas kisses, and privately ac-r 
cused her of rupturing many a friendship. 
But we know that there are some always 
ready to detract where there is one as fair 
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as was Susie.. Her sister-in-law, at least, 
loved, petted and trusted her. 

Cecile went to her own room and sat 
down to consider what had happened. 

She confessed to herself that she had re- 
ceived a blow — a blow that dashed to the 
firround at once and forever a fast-rising 
iTabric of future happiness. She had su& 
fered, endured so much in her marriage 
that she never thought of the possibility 
of marrying again. In fact, as she could 
only Judge from her own experience, she 
had grown a good deal skeptical about the 
en^tafled happiness of the marriage rela- 
tion in any case, whoever or whatever the 
Earties were. Long before the mourning 
ad changed to lavender and white, as 
now — indeed, even before it had changed 
to purple — the beautiful widow had been 
entreated to wear as:ain the bridal robes. 
The decided ** no " then uttered she had 
never thought to change. She did not 
know Mr. Carver then. She had not 
known him long; but sufficiently so to 
come to honor and respect him as she had 
never done any one beiorc . His character 
seemed so noble and exalted; his manner 
so kind; and— did Cecile guess it?— his 
heart so warm. He was not an acknowl- 
edged lover. He had never spoken to her 
of love, but in the depths of the dark gray 
eyes beamed a tenderness never there for 
any but her ; and his voice took a diflfer- 
enc expression when it addressed her. Ce- 
cile scarcely knew how it had come about, 
but the calm uneventful, solitary life she 
had looked forward to for the rest of her 
life, ceased to charm. Bright, changing, 
rainbow hues wei-e in her sky now, blend- 
ing in one fair scene. She could under- 
stand now the possibility that a union — 
one of hearts as well as hands ; congeni- 
ality of tastes, principles and sentiments — 
could be a happy one. And now all this 
was changed — ^broken the fabric ; vanished 
the rainbow hues ; back again was she in 
that mountainous, blank, joyless space 
bounded by no happiness — attended only 
by a vision which only tormented and 
pained h^r. 

" A\i I it is easy to forget when one is 
proved unworthy, " thought Cecile. ** It 
IS only to cast out an image just entering 
on my heart — not yet enshrined there — 
and to blot a few weeks from my memory. 
I was happy then. I shall take myself 
back to that time and be so again. By to- 
morrow 1 shall have forgotten. 

Nevertheless, although some hours of 
the intervening time had passed, Cecile, 
still in her room, found to her dismay, 
her heart beating fast at a well known 
ring. She had come to a general decision 



to have none but a formal acquaintance 
with Mr. Carver, as soon as it was practi- 
cable to bring It about after their friendly 
and familiar acquaintance ; but she had 
forgotten to decide upon the ways and 
means of doing this delicate task. There- 
fore she had given no instructions to the 
servant, and Mr. Carver was ushered inw' 
the parlor where sat Susie, 

She rose and greeted him frankly and 
cordially, putting both her little hands 
artlessly into his own, and in her pretty, 
childish yr&j, urging him to take tne 
great easyjchair. It was pride of strength 
and manhood, she believed, that made 
him disdain easy chairs. Perhaps he 
thought it weak and womanish to take his 
ease-—dld he ? And she looked up at the 
noble, powerful man witt such a pretty, 
admiring glance. Would he take it just 
to please her ? And let her see if he could 
look weak or helpless for once? It would 
be so nice if he woidd please her! 

She gave a little sigh of satisfaction as 
he took the chair, which was very near 
where she had been sitting. 

The servant returned, saying that — 

*• Mrs. Lawrence was engaged and must 
be excused from seeing company. " 

He looked surprised, then concerned. 

" I trust Mrs. Lawrence is well," he 
said to Susie. 

" Poor, dear Cecile has been complain- 
ing all day of a headache. " And added 
in a lower voice : *'I am sure she has been 
thinking of my brother. I saw her por- 
ing over S0me old letters that looked like 
his handwriting. She;has been in her room 
all the afternoon." 

He became grave and silent, but Susie, 
in her childish, confiding way, continued: 

" Poor darling I I wisn that I could bear 
her pain and sorrow for her. She should 
never have a head-ache, or a heart-ache if 
I could prevent it." 

An ardent flush crossed the face of the 
young man. Perhaps he felt that he with 
his strong arm and stalwart frame would 
gladly shield her from all ill also. 

Susie Lawrence understood thoroughly 
the use of flattering— by manner more 
than by word. She did not say much, but 
in a short time he found himself convers- 
ing freely and gaily with this young girl. 
He had never observed her very closely 
before, neither had he addressed much of 
his conversation to het, though she was 
invariably present during his calls. She 
had always seemed shy and reserved, a 
mere school-girl, more childish even than 
her appearance warranted. How strangely 
he had erred. She proved a merry, arch, 
bewitching Hebe. 
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Alas ! for Susie, that Philip Carver had 
a preoccupied heart I Recognizing all her 
attractions, yet his heart wanderered from 
this charming young girl who was crea- 
ting every endeavor to entertain him, to a 
vacant chair, to a little table where Cecile 
usually sat. 

Susie bit her lips, when under some 
slight pretense, he left her side, and after 
walking once or twice across the room, 
sat down as if accidentally in Cecile's 
chair, and toyed with her work-basket, as 
he maintained a gay conversation with Su- 
sie, who still kept all her gayety of voice 
and manner. This was no easy task, as 
she could detect his i-eal listlessness under 
his urbane and gay demeanor. When he 
departed he left nalf-a-dozen messages for 
Mrs. Lawrence. Susie said when sne had 
heard them that she was sadly afraid she 
should forget them — that she never did 
have much memory for messages of re- 
gard and solicitude and that sort of thing; 
and when a half-dozen followed in suc- 
cession, it was too much to expect any one 
to remember. She should not wonder if 
she never thought of them again. Cer- 
tain it is that Cecile never heard of them 
fxom her. 

After he had gone, Susie turned the gas 
still higher and stood before the full- 
length mirror: 

" He shall see beauty in me ! What! is 
not a young girl with a fresh heart and 
free, as desirable as a widow whose affec- 
tions are worn and hackneyed ? Will not 
my beauty compare with hers ? 1 looked 
furtively into the mirror yesterdav as we 
stood near it together. She looked almost 
black beside my brilliant complexion. 
And such great black eyes — I do not see 
how anybody of taste can fancy black 
eyes. They are bold and unfeminine I I 
declare she looked ten years older than I, 
though she is really only four. She is 
rich, and perhaps that is why he prefers 
her to me, although he is rich too — else 
why should I trouble myself about him ? 
Oh I but he is splendidly handsome I Be- 
sides Cecile does not need a rich husband, 
and I do. I have told no lie— I only told 
her the storj^ just as I heard it. Where is 
her boasted intellect and discrimination ? 
I did not credit the story for a second. To 
be sure, I had received a trifling bit of in- 
formation previously, which assisted me 
to understand it. But I was under no ob- 
ligations to impart that to Cecile. She has 
lived in the world, and in this town espec- 
ially, much longer than I, and should have 
as much information of the people. I have 
really, taking all things into considera- 
tion, succeeded remarkably well. But I 



have still a difficult task — ^it would be in- 
deed difficult did not Cecile so thoroughly 
trust me. I am sure I love C«cile and am 
acting for her good. She is rich and inde- 
pendent, and nad better remain so. I do 
not think that she made my brother very 
happy — she is always silent about him. 
But 1 must run up and see her." 

Perhaps Cecile expected that Mr. Car- 
ver would send some message. She cer- 
tainly looked a little disappointed when 
Susie left her without giving her any. The* 
next morning she colored very deeply and 
certainly not with displeasure, when she 
chanced to go to her work-basket. She 
knew whose hand had disarranged the 
contents, perhaps thinking of her as he 
did so. But the flush faded quickly and 
an expression of countenance far from 
happy succeeded it. 

" Come here, Susie, " she said, putting 
her j^rm tenderly around the young girl's 
waist and drawing her toward her. '* Un- 
willing as I was and am to believe Mr. 
Carver unworthy of our friendship, I have 
been compelled to believe so. There is 
only one thing now to do — to drop his ac- 
quaintance." 

" Yes, so we must, dear, darling Ce- 
cile. But I am such a faint-hearted little 
thing that I never can treat any one 
coldly. I determine to do so, but when I 
see them, all my courage vanishes.' ' 

'* Then I must assist you, dear. It will 
have to be done gradually, I suppose, as 
he has visited here kSO familiarly. If I had 
the courage to tell him why I wish to 
discontinue his acquaintance, it would be 
more honorable, I.know, " she added mu- 
singly. 

" O Cecile ! " cried Susie, in real alarm. 
" Nay, I shall not. Most likely he would 
deny it." 

*' But Susie, you will remember? " 

Susie put her arms around Cecile and 
leaned her head very lovingly upon her 
shoulder. 

" Darling Cecile, you know that I will 
do as you wish. I have really hardly any 
acquamtance with him to lose. He never 
looks at or speaks to me when you are 
present — as he ought not to. " 

Mr. Carver and Cecile did not happen 
to meet for a few days, when the gentle- 
man called again. Somehow, Susie hap- 
pened to be in the hall and open the door. 
Susie greeted him as before. He came in 
smiling, genial. 

Cecile was not in the parlor and Susie 
was careful not to mention her until he 
inquired. Then she answered : 

'* I doubt if she will be able to see any 
one this evening. That tiresome head- 
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ache again. However, I will go and see 
how She is. " 

She returned shortly. 

" It is as I feared : 1 am obliged to bring 
her regrets. She desired me to fill her 
place — we all know how impossible it is 
for me to do that. " 

She did her best to entertain Mr. Car- 
ver—and that best was charming. She 
took a new character to-night, and was 
spirited, witty, poignant. Mr. Carver felt 
compelled to exert himself not to seem to 
be bearish or tiresome to this singularly 
fascinating girl. The time passed quickly 
— even pleasantly. Spite of his disappoint- 
ment at Cecile's absence, he discovered 
with amazement the lateness of the hour, 
and apologized for his long call. 

It may be that there was some purpose 
in this — that in spite of the headache Su- 
sie had so generously given Cecile as an 
excuse— that he felt a little piqued that 
she did not appear, if only for a tew mo- 
mejits— that if she had wished to see him 
as much as he wished to see her, she would 
have managed to do so. Susie on his de- 
parture, went to Cecile. 

*' So unfortunate as I am ! What do 
you suppose put it into my head to pass 
through the hall at that unlucky moment 
that the bell rang ? I thought, of course, 
that it was Alice Headley, who promised 
^to run in and practice a duet with me. 
Imagine my dismay and astonishment 
when, on opening the door, to find Mr. 
Carver I I could have dropped through 
the floor with the greatest pleasure imag- 
inable. Dearest Cecile, it was just as I 
told you. Off my guard, I treated him 
just as ever— in truth, I think, more cor- 
dialljr, trying to make him forget my ex- 
pression of dismay and disappointment, 
when 1 opened the door and saw him in- 
stead of Alice. More yet, sweet, darling 
Cecile : knowing that you would not see 
him, and seeing his disappointment, and 
pitying him, I made all sorts of apologies 
for your absence ; gave you a headache — 
didn't 1 hear you say something about one 
this morning, or yesterday, or sometime ? 
— that is the soft-hearted coward I am, 
you dear, hard-hearted darling. I was 
afraid it would be so. But I have con- 
fessed. Do with me as you will, my own 
Cecile." 

Not much did she fear the ever-indul- 
gent Cecile, but her look of gravity had 
not disappeared with her lively relation of 
the circumstances, or her fond caresses, 
and, with a penitent air, she buried her 
head in Cecile's lap. 

Cecile passed her hand caressingly over 
the fair head, into its wreath of brown 



curls, saying, gravely still, but gently : 

'* It is of no avail to regret it n6w ; per- 
haps it will be as well, dear, to let the ser- 
vant answer the bell, in future." 

Cecile met Mr. Carver the next evening 
at a partjr. His fine features became irra- 
diated with pleasure when he saw her 
enter. He answered yes, or no, at ran- 
dom, to the remarks and questions of the 
lady with whom he was in conversation, 
and making some excuse, left her. Cecile 
somehow did not see the offered hand, 
and to his eager, even anxious inquiries 
after her health, answered formally and 
coldly, though the color rushed to his 
cheek, and her heart beat rapidly as he 
approached. His countenance became a 
little clouded, and his manner had less im- 

gressment. But, unwilling to understand 
er coldness, he remarked " that it was 
long since he had the pleasure of seeing 
her." Her answer was laconic, her man- 
ner more frozen. It was no longer possi- 
ble to understand her. Surprised, indig- 
nant, w^ounded, he gave her a look full of 
pride and reproach ; but she did not meet 
it, for she turned to speak with the lady 
near her. He walked away from her to 
the most distant part of the room, puz- 
zled, mortified, angry. What did it mean ? 
She evidently had not wished or intended 
to talk further with him. A sudden 
thought struck him I Was this mystery 
connected with the headaches which had 

firevented her seeing him when he called ? 
t would have been kinder, more honor- 
able, he thought, if she had told him in 
what he had offended ; perhaps she es- 
teemed him unworthy ot an explanation . 
He should never ask her. It mattered not, 
and his lip curled haughtily. 

" Does Mr. Carver entirely disdain to 
notice little people to-night?" laughed 
some one beside him, while a little wnite- 
gloved hand touched his arm to attract his 
attention. 

For answer he drew the little hand 
through his arm, and led its possessor 
through the low French window to the 

giazza without. Susie's native tact led 
er to say just the right things to the in- 
wardly chagrined, indignant man, though 
he appeared gay and careless. Her man- 
ner was so soothing — so innocently flat- 
terinsf, that he shortly recovered from the 
mortification, if not the Indignation and 
disappointment. And how could he help 
being pleased with the beautiful, fascina- 
ting girl, who evidently knew how to ap- 
preciate him if Cecile did not? They 
promenaded back and forth upon the pi- 
azza for sometime, undisturbed by any 
other company. But by and by, when 
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Others left the hot and crowded rooms for 
a breath of fresh air, they returned unno- 
ticed, as they had remained unmis&ed. 

This was the first of many similar even- 
ings. Mr. Carver and Cecile growing, if 
possible, more frozen — the former and Su- 
sie, more intimately acquainted. Cecile, 
ignorant of the latter, tried to forget Mr. 
Carver, and knew she had not succeeded. 
And Mr. Carver tried to persuade himself, 
and was quite sure he had succeeded— 
that he had ceased to love and re^^et Ce- 
cile ; and that Susie, artless, yielding, and 
affectionate, would really suit him much 
better. If he had looked deeply into his 
own heart, casting aside that hiding vail 
of bitterness and pride, he would have 
seen only Cecil e's face imaged in its deep- 
est recesses ; the fair one of Susie scarcely 
mirrored on the surface. 

One morning, Susie's heart gave an ex- 
ultant throb when she heard a well-known 
ring. She knew that only one determina- 
tion, one purpose, could have brought him 
to this house. Flushed, sparkling with 
triumph and excitement, never had she 
looked more beautiful than when she en- 
tered Mr. Carver's presence. He had not 
b^en sitting, and turned to greet her. He 
took her hand, while he inquired after her 
health — retained it, and drew her to a sofa 
and seated himself beside her; he looked 
down into the lovely, blushing face, and 
warm words trembled on his lips. By 
what chance was his glance withdrawn to 
rest on Cecile's favorite chair and work- 
table, on which was the work-basket, 
whose contents his daring hand had so 
often entangled, while Cecile had playfully 
chided. In place of endearing words to 
the fair, expectant girl beside him, came a 
deep, involuntary sigh. It was a danger- 
ous experiment coming to that house— to 
that room. He tried to throw olf the 
haunting memories and associations, 
and to think of the — well — ^business ; yes, 
it was business— his heart in that moment 
owned it — which had brought him there 
to ask this sweet young girl, who he felt 
would be a true, loving wife to him, to 
live with him always ; and then, with her 
consent, to ask her of the woman who 
had treated him, of late, with such chill- 
ing, almost insulting hauteur. What- 
ever she objected to in him he should 
then know ; she would feel compelled to 
tell him. O strange human heart! that, 
perhaps unknown to itself, this was the 
chief incentive to the solemn step he was 
meditating— a pleasure bitter to a pain, to 
find out the mystery of a conduct which 
had been so inexplicable ; to hope to be 



able to compel her to retract anything and 
everything unfavorable to him — to compel 
her feel that she had wronged and con- 
demned him without reason or justice. 
To what end, he did not ask hhnself ; he 
had not thought further than the sweet 
vengeance of forcing her to confess that 
she had accused him wrongfully. Per- 
haps he was, indeed, unconscious that 
this was any motive in the step he was 
meditating. 

The remembrance of Cecile's conduct 
nerved him. Again words, if not this 
time warm, at least Important, trembled 
on his lips. They were arrested by the 
opening of the door. It was Cecile who 
entered. She evidently did not expect to 
see him ; she started back, hesitated j then 
advanced directly toward him and held 
out her hand, smiling. He drew back, 
back, and a stern expression settled on his 
handsome countenance. 

" No ? " she asked, gently, ** you refuse 
to take it? You are right. I will make 
my confession first. Mr. Carver, I was 
led to believe you were addicted to the 
vice of gambling. It was a wicked mis- 
take. Can you — will you forgive me ? ' ' 

'* Certainly I forgive you I " ne replied, 
coldly. " But I regret that your estima- 
tion of my character was such 'that you 
could believe such a charge so readily." 

"Oh I no, no, Mr. Carver ! It was not 
believed readily nor willin<>'ly — ^not until 
proof was brought me which I could not 
disbelieve. How could I know that there 
was another man of your name? " and slie 

Eut the paper Mary had given her into his 
and. She waited until he read it, 

"Will you not forgive me? Shall we 
not again befriends?" she said, entreat- 
ingly— almost humbly. 

Pride even yet struggled against love. 
His feelings had been outrajgea for weeks, 
and did she think a wora could atone V 
How could she, if she had esteemed him, 
believe so vile a slander ? Confidence, love, 
must have been wanting. Still stern, un- 
yielding, he looked down at the beautiful 
penitent. Her gentle, tender womanli- 
ness, disarmed him. He looked for Susie 
— she had disappeared, and Cecile alone 
stood before him, with drooping, down- 
cast face. 

** No 1 we will not be friends ; no I " 

She looked up sorrowfully ; met his 
eager, ardent look. 

"No, Cecile, we will not be friends," 
he repeated, passionately seizing her hand. 
** Something nearer, dearer than friends, 
or forever strangers ; which shall it be ? " 

" Not— not strangers, Philip." 
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^IfPlKE a strange, bright Jewel she 

W^ flashed among us, and just when her 

^ li<(ht was brightest went out forever. 

Sad indeed is my neart when I think of 

my young friend, beautiful, gifted Aulene. 

All day long my soul has been wander- 
dering in quest 01 sad things, and like a 
shivering ghost the image of Aulene 
comes loonSng up; and the scenes of that 
glorious summer-time, when a breath 
from the altar and a breath from the way 
of death met and shook hands ere they 
blanched her cheeks, and bore her away 
to a land where strong souls wrestle never 
any more with strong agony. 

Was she beautiful ? Ever since I knew 
her I have been wondering was she beau- 
tiful. 1 have ever been tame and passive 
in the presence of doll-faced beauty; I 
have gazed unmoved on waxen faces, and. 
sunny ringlets, and heavenly smiles ; but 
my blood coursed through my veins with 
a wild ecstacyj such as one feels when 
gazing on a brilliant rain -bow, or a dark, 
beautiful storm, or a burning volcano in 
all its sublime beauty, when 1 first beheld 
regal Aulene. 

Have you not seen them, gentle reader ? 
Faces that might almost have been deemed 
plain, and left you wondering why they 
were not. A blending of form and fea- 
tures through which the soul shone forth 
with a flashing, irresistible radiance,warm- 
ing up your whole being with a thrill — 
causing you to forget for a moment the 
cold bleak winds that blew above and 
around you, but that you were breathing 
the air of magnolia groves, fragrant with 
perfume of bright exotic flowers, and the 
bird-song and brook-melody of Dixie's 
sunny land. 

• Aulene was no sylph in form, no ray of 
the moonlight, that is so often pictured to 
us by Q\xx popular writers, but a full, regal 
woman, with the step of a queen that 
needed no crown to teach her power. 

Her's was a rich brunette complexion, 
flushed on either side with a blood crim- 
son, and relieved by a pair of glorious 
black eyes that fell upon you with a light 
that made you shudder, for they seemed 
to read the hidden things of the soul. 

The midnight hair was brushed away 
from the forehead, and tied in a lustrous 
mass at the buck of the head, and on the 



full curved red lips lived a kind of haughty 
trembling, as though the proud heart 
scorned to be still. 

Of her past life we knew nothing. She 
came to us a stranger, with the power of 
attraction few could resist None ques- 
tioned her. No one dared to meet the re- 
buking fire of those magnificent orbs. 
Beardless boys were bewildered, and 
boastiflg bachelors subdued; gay belles 
went into decline, and patent milliners 
into double diligence and despair. If she 
knew her power it never changed her; 
her life never changed fi-om its haughty 
smiling in all the time £ knew her, till one 
pale, beautiful night it came to us that she 
too had a heart ! 

Judge Millford's mansion was ablaze 
with light, beauty and jewels. It was the 
heart of summer, and his only daughter's 
eighteenth birthday. She was the cheer- 
iest little creature, with brown eyes and 
auburn curls, and the whitest face and 
pink cheeks that ever set a poet dreaming 
of angels. 

Everybody was there that night, wan- 
dering through the crowded rooms — 
everybody but Aulene and I. The glitter- 
ing leaves of a silver wood and the round- 
faced moon was above us ; the beautiful 
flowers and trembling fountains of my 
dear old native Kentucky were at our feet, 
and we were talking of life — its hopes, its 
fears, its triumphs, its end. 

There was music in that stately man- 
sion, but we forgot it, or it fashioned itself 
amid our dreammg, into the semblance of 
some old serenade, sung by passion-souled 
swain to his tropical lady-love, floating 
upon the trembling orange blossoms of 
Aulene's native land. We were in a zone 
of cooler heads and less-imi)ulsive hearts ; 
but we forgot that, too, while listening to 
Aulene's burning words — her brilliant de- 
scriptive powers in painting life as it 
should be, and the life that she longed 
for, where no cold breath of human scorn 
or nature's air should ruflle the quiet 
scene. She went straying out in spirit to 
her sunny skies, reveling in their dark 
voluptions, wreathing flowers akin to 
those which beautify JJden's virgin soil ; 
and I wondered, gentle reader, if she 
would ever wreathe^them in the dark coils 
of her hair. 
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There was to be a stranger at the party, 
a nepbew of Judge Millford^s, and, as £ 
thought of it, I turned to Aulene and ob- 
served that " there was another conquest 
for her to make ere her victory was com- 
pleted." 

* ' One more conquest yet to ' make ? " 
and her voice was low and dreary. "One 
more conquest to make, and what are 
they worth ? Do they make the heart 
happier, or the life holier? Are they 
among the things I have asked for? " 

"What have you asked for, Aulene? 
Did you ever condescend to ask for any- 
thing?" 

There was a kind of threatening flash in 
her proud, intellectual eye, as if I had trod 
upon forbidden ground ; but it went out 
as it met mine, and she replied : 

" Never to earthly power could I ask. 
The children of the world know no jus- 
tice. It must be taught to the full-grown 
men and women of that better land ere 
the hidden thing be revealed. They who 
fawn on Aulene Clayton now would have 
scorned the motherless child who won her 
way to independence. Scarcely credible, 
the world would say." 

'* Was you ever — it cannot be that you 
were ever dependent, my beautiful, regal 
Aulene?" 

"Endie, my darling friend, I was 
brought up on charity." 

Her eyes were fierce as she spoke : her 
lips were white and compressed, and her 
voice shivering with bitterness. 

" Brought up on charity 1 Oh, Au- 
lene I " 

*' Yes, brougiit up on charity, Endie. 
Is it so strange that you need to won- 
der ? " 

" Strange, Aulene ! Yes. You look 
like an empress -peerless Aulene." 

"An empress—did you ever see one? 
Are they formed of finer dust than me ? 
Are their veins rich with purer blood than 
ours ? Has our Father given them haugh- 
tier spirits ? The proud may be crushed, 
Endie, and it may be God's will, but it does 
not follow that the smitten are mtan in soul. 
The children of the earth have made laws 
and laws have made princes in rank^ but 
in life princes have come into life within 
unknown walls, perhaps even in the wild- 
erness, with no other parent but the cold, 
blue canopy. My Father has given me 
trials, Endie, to make me strong in spirit: 
I fear sometimes they have made me bit- 
ter. If I had been reared in the halls of 
luxury, I might have been narrow-souled, 
as most of the children of luxury are. 
The milk of human kindness flows freely 
from the spirit-wound ; it widens the heart 



to the cold, and hungry, and fHendless, 
and homeless, and umoyed;'and widens 
the heart toward the lowly-bom. But 
that is only half the lesson, Endie. One 
must stand in the halls of luxury and eat 
the bread of affluence before he can see 
how those who dwell in splendor can for- 
get the homeless. Life is not half long 
enough to learn the lesson of charity, and 
how many of earth's children die, even in 
old age, with its alphabet ungained ! ' ' 

" But tell me, Aulene, in all your wan- 
derings, did you never love anything— 
never ? " 

" Did I ever love anything ? What had 
I ever to love ? A vision of a beautiful 
dead mother, and rough hands that laid 
her away from me ; of a weak father drag- 
ged by the wine cup to poverty ; of harsh 
voices and unloving faces that stood up on 
either side of my path as I walked, like 
demons, that I shudder to look back. Is 
the picture beautiful, Endie; one to in- 
spire love ? " 

" But had you never a better angel, Au- 
lene — one to impart life to your path ? , 
Never a temptation to love ? " 

A shadow fiitted across her beautiful 
crimson cheeks, and for a moment left 
them pale. 

"Never a temptation to love? Yes, I 
had once— only a temptation. A pair of 
blue eyes, a mass of sunny curls, a rosy, 
haughty lip, a smooth face, a form perfect 
in its lightness, its beauty, its grace. Yes, 
I had a temptation once, Endie; but L 
was the child of charity, the pet of the 
public ; but it is gone now — ^yes, gone ! " 

' * Gone where, Aulene ? " 

" God knows ! " 

" We ought to go in, Aulene ; it Is get- 
ting late, and they will miss us in that^gay 
assembly." 

" Late ! So it is ! What have I been 
telling you ? I am startled I " 

** What you ought long ago to have told 
me, Aulene ; you have been cruel.' ' 

" Ought I ? Well, let's go in." 

Nothmg new in the crowded rooms; 
old faces, old voices, old smiles — nothing 
new. Yes, there was one new form, a 
slight, graceful figure standing by Lena 
MOlford and the piano. He turnea round 
as we entered. Aulene Clayton's face was 
not whiter when I saw it among the green 
trees and white monuments of Love Hill 
cemetery. The stranger might have been 
eighteen; he might nave been twenty- 
five ;' but his was one of those faces that 
lose aU their beauty by the dreamy ro- 
mance of youth ; 1 knew he could not be 
older. He was the expected cousin, and 
Lena Millford came forward to introduce 
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him to Aulene, the brightest star in our 
galaxy of beauty. He looked at her 
searchlngly, as if wondering where he had 
seen her before ; but those liquid orbs, so 
J proficient in reading the thoughts of 
others, told no tales of their own. The 
crimson cheek grew a shade deeper, and 
her beautiful hand trembled slightly as 
she took his arm for a promenade — that 
was all the visible sign of recognition. 

I didn't want to stay there then ; I was 
busy thinking, and felt too dreamy to act, 
so 1 stole out in the garden, down to the 
arbor seat where Aulene and I had been 
sitting. I did not want to sit down either; 
I was dreaming out the secret of a ro- 
mance, and I crept in the shadow of the 
low bushes, and laid my head down on a 
mossy stone and slept bv the fountain. I 
watched the fleecy clouds moving and lis- 
tened to the low monotony of music and 
voices till I grew drowsy. Soon voices 
grew more distinct, and two figures came 
neAr me, and sat down on the arbor seat, 
which awoke me in truth, for they were 
Aulene and the stranger. The pathos in 
their voices was akin to love, and I fell to 
thinking again. How beautiful it would 
be for a proud heart, after a long quest, to 
find something worthy of its love. 



"Is the temptation gone, Aulene?" 
Thus I spake late that night, as I was sit- 
ting on a low ottoman, my head lying 
among the crimson folds of Aulene's 
wrapper, and my hands holding both 
her's. The tears fiashed up in the liquid 
eyes, and down two by two on the white 
hands. 

" What is it, Aulene ? Tell me." 

" Are you my father-confessor ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I must make a clean breast of it, 
I suppose. Did you ever make for your- 
self an earthly idol, Endie ? »' 

" This has been forbidden, Aulene, but 
I know my weakness. Thus far I have 
Ijrayed, my darling friend, 'Deliver me 
from temptation." 

" So have I — so have I ! But the temp- 
tation is here. If it were not, I am strong. 
It is intertwined with my heart strings, 
Endie, and I must break them off, one oy 
one, with my own fingers — ^break them 
off, and let the life blood ooze out : know- 
ing, too, I might purchase happiness by 
deception." 

** What dcf you mean, Aulene? I don't 
understand you." 

" I cannot confess, not to him, that I 
am the last branch of a withered tree. 



The waters of March have flowed at its 
feet, ever^ and drank up its life and wasted 
its beauty. It will not matter, Endie; 
there will be no one to mourn me. I can 
die here as well as beneath the skies of my 
Sunny South ; and Endie, darling, don't 
let a flower ever bloom upon my grave. 
For remember that but one ever bloomed 
upon my life, and thRt slew me." 

" Why must this be, Aulene, my gifted, 
beautiful friend ? " 

" Fate has willed it so. I can die now, 
with the knowledge that he loves me. I 
might have lived longer had I never 
known it. I was a great actress, Endie. 
Why do you shudder ? Do you think no 
virtuous woman ever earned her bread on 
the stage ? " 

"Yes — yesl but there is such a ban on 
them. It is well for dainty ladies to set 
for hours under the bewildering spell of a 
star actress, but how they would gather 
their robes if they should meet the en- 
chantress on the street, and exclaim ^Oh 
my!''' 

" I know all this, Endie ; but it was the 
only way offered me to earn independ- 
ence ; and there is a kind of glory in act- 
ing those grand old tragedies." 

** Clarence Milford would not marry an 
actress. It was on the stage that I first 
met him. He came every night, and 
looked at me with such a heavenly light 
in those beautiful eyes, that it renewed 
me— I could not bear it, and left the stage 
forever, to shut out the sweet beauty of 
his face. But he is here, and oh, so weak ! 
What wUl I do, Endie ? " 



Again one of the village mansions was 
decorated— but this time for a bridal. 
There were tears and smiles there, but no 
face so white as Aulene's. The gentle 
arm she leaned upon might have guided 
her through the world, but had no power 
to drive the death-shade from her face. 
>iot even when he whispered a wish that 
they were in the place of newly-wedded 
pairs, did the wild light go out of her 
eyes, or the crimson find its way back to 
her cheeks. 

I had wandered into one of the rooms 
alone, and was sitting behind a curtain in 
a bay window, musing on the destiny of 
my cherished friend, when they entered. 
He was flushed and excited ; she was agi- 
tated and ghastly. I heard him saying 
over some loving, pathetic words that he 
would never cease to love her; but he 
would never marry an actress. Why, he 
moaned, did she not tell Imsv %<^wNKt^ 
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heart's blood. You are killing yourself, 
Lilian Ware. Tell me, darling friend, 
why is all this ? If this fearful thinjr Is 
true, you can at least let your bosom friend 
know why. 1 appeal to you, Lilian, by 
all the sacred memories of the past" 

Lilian Ware dropped the mocking smile 
she had worn — dropped the tone she had 
assumed, and threw herself at the feet of 
her most devoted friend, and crouching 
there with her head buried in her lap — 
burst into an agony of tears. To her friend 
there was something terrible in this par- 
oxysm ; it was so unusual to see the icy 
hauteur of her friend disturbed in any 
way, and especially to see such violence as 
this. She passed her hand caressingly 
around her, endeavoring with soothing 
words and gentle caresses, to lull her to 
calmness, but in vain. The flood-gates of 
her heart were .opened, and the angry tide 
of grief swept along unchecked. After a 
time it exhausted itself, and she looked in 
her friends eyes once more witn compara- 
tive calmness. 

" There is something fearful in your 
weeping, Lillie dear. With me it is some- 
times a daily occurrence, but I thought 
you^ my stately, dignified friend, was not 
one of the weeping kind." 

" Althea, I have not wept thus for years. 
I never remember weeping many times in 
my life ; but, my darling friend, if I had 
not wept now, it seems to me I would 
have gone mad. Oh, Althea, my earliest 
and best friend, pity me, for I am the 
most miserable of human beings." 

" Lilian, 1 am sure it is this marriage 
that renders you so miserable. Tell me, 
my precious friend, in heaven's name why 
do you do it? Oh, why sacrifice your 
bright voung life on the altar of gold! " 

** Althea Mason, have you ever felt the 
curse of dependence I " 
" I have not." 

*' Then I can explain to you why I com- 
mit this sin against myself, and against 
heaven. K you knew the pride in which 
my heart is intrenched , how mighty and 
enduring it is, and then if you knew the 
galling and festering chains of depend- 
ence, the dail3' and hourly misery I have 
endured for years, you would not ask me 
why I am determined to escape it, even at 
the cost of my life." 
: *' My dear little friend, how much 1 pity 
you I but are you not leaping into a lite 
whose agony will be worse ? " 

*' No, Althea ; my imagination cannot 
picture a life more miserable than mine 
has been." 

" You do not know, Lillie, how infinitely 
fierce are the pangs or sorrows caused by 



sin. Think of this before you leap, my 
dear friend." 

*^ I only know the life I lead cannot a 
day longer be made endurable. No, Al- 
thea, I never will, by the help of heaven, 
be taunted again with my poverty and de- 
pendence. Iwill never go forth again to 
mingle with the gay, clad in garments 
grudgingly given. There are but two 
ways of escaping from it — marriage or 
suicide I " 

^* If you cannot bear dependence cannot 
you work, Lillie? " 

" What' can I do, Althea? I have been 
so brought up I am jjcrfectly helpless ; I 
have no way of earning a dollar. I am 
accustomed from infancy to every descrip- 
tion of luxury. Thrown on my own re^ 
sources I would starve. It is no use talk- 
ing, Allie, dear. This story has haunted 
me for months ; my doom is sealed, and 
no one can change it." 
" My poor Lilian 1 " 
" Don't pity me, Althea, but rather de- 
spise me, scorn me— anything but pity 
me, for heaven's sake I " 

'^ But tell me one thing, Lilian. Do you 
not love another ? " 

" No, thank God I I have not that mis- 
ery. I have had my childish fancies, and 
my school-dreams, but I have never loved ' 
as a woman should love, as I am capable 
of loving; if I did, death should not drive 
me to wed another; for I feel, Allie, dear, 
that when I do love, that mine will be no 
common love." 

" You are to marry a cold, world-loving, 
selfish man, who never had a tender emo- 
tion in his heart. You are young, with a 
heart overflowing with tenderness, which 
you cannot lavish upon him, for he will 
repulse you with scorn, telling you that 
happiness does not consist in kind caresses, 
and under such influence your ^ heart will 
starve for the want of sympathy. Lilian, 
you may learn to love another, when alas ! 
It will be too late." 

** (xod forbid, Althea, my true friend— I 
say, God forbid," 

" In the nature of things it can scarce 
be otherwise. It is as natural for a warm, 
susceptible heart to love as to live. The 
heart will go out to seek its affinity. It is 
impossible for such a being as you, Lilian, 
with such depths of tenderness and passion ' 
in your heart, such founts of lavish love to 
be expended upon some one with royal 
extravagance — ^it is impossible for you to 
go through life, with your enthusiastic na- 
ture, with all the imperial agonies and 
blisses of a grand passion without loving." 
»* God win help me, "Althea." 
Althea Mason saw there was nothing 
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and upon one great balance did as it were, 
wonder at the world's account ; wonder 
how little good it has been credited with, 
and how great a charge of evil appears 
against it. Then hope challenges despair, 
steps in to our aid, and rescues us from 
the wretched condition of believing that 
our case is hopeless. Ah I Hope is our 

guardian angel I She watches us; she 
overs over us, and spreads her shining 
wings over our pathway; she guards the 
iron railing of life that hems us in ; she 
raises us from the mire and clay; she 
points upward to a celestial city. The 
last words of K^ats are full of pathos and 
'beauty. " I feel," he said " the flowers 
growing over me." How great is hope I 
how lofty, how noble, how satisfying in 
the hour of trial. 

Faith and Hope are twin-sisters, beauti- 
ful in symmetry, in whose countenances 
beam sweet smiles of affection and love. 

How valuable was hope to Bishops Lat- 
imer and Ridley I 

To Zwingle, the great German reformer, 
billed in battle. Gazing upon the blood 
issuing from his wounds he exclaimed: 
•'They may kill the body, indeed, but 
have no power over the soul ! " How 
beautiful the Sun of Hope, rising upon a 
world chilled and benumbed by despair, 
in all its full beauty, sending its warm, en- 



livening rays down into the deepest, dark- 
est recesses of the human heart I 

Hope reaches the most degraded and 
fallen of our fellows; whispers in the 
drunkard's ear, " Reform I Reform ! turn 
back to the happy days of old." He 
dashes down the poisoned cup and hopes 
to be a man once more. She reaches the 
criminal in the lonely dungeon, and, with 
her still, small voice, bids him repent, ask 
for pardon, and place his hope on high. 
Hope led Orpheus to the infernal regions, 
to the palace of Pluto, seeking his long- 
lost Eur;^dice. Hope led Menelaus and 
his Grecians to demand the beautiful 
Helen at the very gates of Troy. Hope is 
the rudder of every barque, the compass 
that guides us in the morning, in the noon- 
tide, and in the evening of life. She is the 
north star of the heart, the golden link in 
the chain of life, the silken cord that keeps 
the heart from breaking. Without hope 
the vessel goes down. Worn with despair 
'' the palace of the soul, that temple 
where a God might dwell," becomes a fit 
repository for shattered reason ; the lamp 
is extinguished by the breath of despair : 
wild winds of disappointment chill the 
soul, and life is transformed into a great 
Sahara, without a single oasis to gladden 
the traveler's weary soul, or a cool draught 
to moisten his parched tongue. 
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44 ^Vl LI AN Ware, are you mad ? " and 
tH^ the speaker glanced up at the 
"f beautiful girl, whom she had ad- 
dressed with a look of almost terrified sur- 
prise. 

" On the contrary, Althea, dear; I was 
never more sane in my life, nor calmer." 

" Then you surely do not meau what 
you have said ; tell me that you do not — 
pray tell me that you do not, my darling 
Lilian, and I will bless you forever." 

" I mean just what I say ; no more nor 
no less. 'I am to be married just one 
month from to-day. It will be «fune tlien 
— a delightful month. A friend of mine 
used to call it the nightingale of months." 

" Married to Herbert Garth ? " 

" Certainly, my dear Althea, what do 
you see out of the way in that? Hasn't 
he a huudrcd thousand of that precious 



gold which all the world are seeking? 
Shall not I be perfectly happy in that 
gilded palace of his, with the brown-stone 
front in the most aristocratic part of the 
city? Will not my diamonds be more rar 
diant, my pearls purer, and my laces more 
costly than any other woman's in all Van- 
ity Pak? Fie, Althea, dear, isn't this all 
a woman needs in this world ? Say, shall 
I not be the most envied woman in the 
great metropolis, when my name is Lilian 
Garth ? " 

*' Stop, Lilian, my darling friend, you 
shall not talk in that way, when you know 
that your sarcasm cuts your own heart 
like a knife ; you know that your con- 
vulsed heart is suffer ins: agony even now, 
while your lips are wreathed with smiles, 
your eyes burn like a glowing coal, and 
your cheeks are redder than your own 
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iu our iumofet h^art. Lilian Garth, in the 
borne of her unloving husband, did not 
know what made her so happy, sitting 
there in the warmth and light of her room. 
If she had known, she would have shud- 
dered, and fled from herself with a wild 
cry of fear. She only knew that she was 
wrapped in some indefinable, bewildering 
spell of subtle pleasure — that the world 
fflowed with rose tints, and the life of the 
last few months with its repressed aflTec- 
tions, its cramping, warping restraint, and 
its barrenness of emotion, seemed a hide- 
ous nightmare from which she had es- 
caped, and that now her heart seemed to 
be flowing forth with tenderness which 
she had never realized before. She did 
not yet acknowledge that toward (me her 
heart went out, that one pair of eyes had 
power to thrill her, that one voice alone 
awoke certain chords in her heart, that 
the pressure of one hand moved her to the 
depttis of her being. Yet it was so. Un- 
conscious to herself, love was weaving its 
silken meshes over her heart ; and alas I 
for her to love was sin. 

Clai-ence Merton was a man made es- 
pecially to be loved— one of those grand, 
splendid specimens of manhood whom na- 
ture delights in putting forth bat once in 
a century, just to show the world she has 
not forgotten how — a man whom women 
love naturally, as they love to be loved— a 
man, too, who understands and appreci- 
ates woman to the fullest extent — upon 
whom no shadow of emotion of tenderness 
or feeling was ever lost. He devoted him- 
self to Lilian Garth at first as a study. He 
was too deeply versed in the mysteries of 
the human heart to believe her *to be the 
cold, unfeeling, haughty being she ap- 
peared to the world. He believed she had 
a heart — he believed her unhappy, and 
pitied her. He attempted to console her — 
and ended by loving her. Loving her 
wildly, deliriously, madly — loving her as 
few other men coi^ld love — as few men in 
all the congress of creatures have loved — 
as few men in all the hereafter of the 
world will love— loved her until his eyes 
seemed athirst for her whole soul and 
body; his lips seemed formed but for 
breathing passionate adoration in her ears, 
until all sources of life to him assumed but 
one tone of love. 

Oh, the wretched sadness of such a love I 
and yet what an infinite glory it gives life; 
and yet it requires a surpassing intellect 
to generate such a love. It reveals won- 
derful capacities of the soul. 

For a time they forgot the sin of their 
loving in their blessedness. They remem- 
bered notbuig but that they were delio- 



iously happy, that tlie world reveled iu 
bliss, and that the heavens seemed hang- 
ing in elysian deh>ht. Week after week 
fled by in this aellcious trance. They 
were constantly together, and knew — ^for 
quickly comes such^nowledge — that they 
were loved ; but as yet no word was 
spoken, no expi*e?sion given to what had 
grown to be their lives: and yet they 
knew tliey were loved. Oh, if we could 
look beneath the surface of things, how 
many such unlawful loves should we dis- 
cover, hovv many hearts into which we 
should shudder to look ; for there is noth- 
ing more terrible in life than such a love. 
In how many hearts should we find buried 
idols, draped and shaded away from all " 
the world, but to whom they bum incense 
in their heart's most holy of holies daily. 

It had grown summer, and the earth 
had put on its coronet of leaves and was 
dancing in the plenitude of joy. A large 
party were gathered in one of the conn- 
try seats up the Hudson, and were spend- 
ing the time in dancing, song and mirth. 
Clarence Merton and Lilian Garth were 
alone on one of the shaded porticos, lean- 
ing there, arm in arm, watching the bril- 
liant aurora in the northern sky. They 
had been silent a long time, each feeling 
too deeply for words — but at last he spoke 
in a low tone that harmonized well with 
the evening hush of nature : 

** How beautifully the shimmers span- 
gle the northern sky to-night I All the 
rest of the heavens are dark— dark as my 
life would be without your love. You 
are the bright northern light of my life, 
darling. Do you not feel how much I love 
you, Lilian ? " 

The slight form leaning so close to his 
began to tremble : the little hand upon 
his arm fluttered like a frightened bird— 
but she did not speak. 

He continued : 

" Lilian, my love is martyring me. It 
can no longer be held in check. It has 
been beating against my life like a torrent 
these many weeks. It has worn away all 
the embankments of what the world calls 
honors; it has overleaped all the bul- 
warks of public opinion ; it has conquered 
me, hard as I have striven against it, until 
now I care for nothing but to fold you to 
my heart and defy the world and death to 
separate us I " 

He felt the slight form of the woman he 
lovtd sway to and fro as if contending^ 
with some overpowering emotion ; he felc ' 
her breath come thick and fast— saw the 
deathly pallor of her face and the un- 
earthly light in her eyes, and in a voicQ of 
passionate entreaty, he went on : 
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^^ Tell me Lilian, in blessings name, tell 
me that you are mine. I know how madly 
you love me — ^you can imagine something 
of my devotion. Tell me, darling, in the 
name of mercy, that all this love is not in 
vain. Tell me it is not the curse, but the 
crowning glory of my life. Tell me, my 
precious one, that you will forget the 
world. Its cold customs, its restraints, its 
censures, and will flee with me where our 
own love may have free expresion ; where 
you may be mine — my own sweet wife !" 

Could the heart resist such passionate 
pleadings from the man she loved more 
than her own soul ? Could her heart re- 
sist the temptation which was more po- 
tent than death itself? How the angels 
looked from heaven that nii?ht to see how 
far a soul could resist ! How their pity- 
ing eyes moistened to see the battle that 
was then raging in the poor tried heart I 

Lilian Garth had no power to utter a 
word. This last trial had come upon her 
so suddenly that she knew not how to 
combat it. She had never thought of this 
before. She had yielded herself up to the 
entrancing passion of loving and being 
loved blindly, without any thought of the 
future. Now this great revelation of 
dread dawned upon her with overwhelm- 
ing powers. She felt his arm steal softly 
around her waist with no power to re- 
sist. She felt herself struggling in the 
, folds of the net of destiny. Should she 
ever extricate herself? 

He drew her closer and closer to him, 
all the time with his passionate pleadings 
in tier ear, his breath upon her cheek, and 
at last, his lips pressed fondly to hers. All 
at once a wave of bettter times, the times 
of her childhood's days, swept over her, 
and she remembered, as if by inspiration 
from heaven, the time when she kneeled 
by her mother's knee, and prayed : '• Lead 
U!5 not into temptation." 

She gently, but firmly disengaged his 
arm from around her waist, heaved a sob 
that came from the bottom of her heart, 
and knelt at his feet, crying in agony : 

'" God help me I " 

Calmness came with that cry both to 
her and to Clarence Merton. 

She felt that she had been delivered 
from a great sin, and^he thanks God that 
she did hot ^ield to his implorings, and in 
the calm which followed they both grew 
stronger and better until they resolved to 
lead noble and honorable lives — to feel all 
the sublimities of terrible suflering, but to 
do no wrong. 

Their parting that night was like the 
parting of the dying. To whatever hope 
or joy their lives might have been looking 



they bade adieu, and took up the burden 
of life once more with a lone voio^ in 
their hearts : *' It might have been ! " 

The waves of two eternities, past and fu- 
ture, closed, and the hour we have de- 
picted, and none but the recording angel 
kneviT the strength of these two grand 
souls. liCt us hope that he blotted out 
the record of it with his tears. 

O fiercely tried hearts throughout all 
the grand battle-field of the world ! when 
sorely pressed at the right and at the left, 
when surrounded by temptations in thick- 
coming battalions, when nigh to yeilding, 
let your cry be: 

" God help me ! " 

Clarence Merton, after bidding Lilian a 
long farewell that night, arranged his af- 
fairs and left his native land, and wan- 
dered for years in distant climes, but pass- 
ing like night from land to land, with an 
ever restless sorrow in his heart; but 
fighting manfully against his heart-rend- 
ing fate. 

In the quietude of her own home, Lil- 
ian Garth spent the fieeting years, seek- 
ing only to know her duty and to do it with 
exactness. She grew gradually to learn the 
deepest meaninir of this life of tears, and 
to feel more and more fully the truth that 
no substantial happiness is found on this 
side of the grave. She endeavored by ge- 
nial smiles and gentle words to soften the 
rough places in her husband's nature, but 
alas ! their natures were as difierent as 
sunshine and shade. No unison of feeling 
existed between them and she was power- 
less to change their natures. 

Death at length with sudden hand re- 
moved the hard, cold man from her side, 
to whom she had faithfully done the du- 
ties of a wife, if one can be said to do a 
wife's duty without loving. 

Then she lived on quietly, almost hap- 
pily, for years, but with that gaping void 
in her heart that every woman has, who 
has no one to lay his hand on her head 
and say with a thrill in his voice : 

*' Darling, I love you! " 

One evening, a stranger came to her at 
her home, when she was alone, retrospect- 
ing the past — a stranger bronzed with 
years spent under a foreign sky —a stran- 
ger who was no stranger in days gone by ; 
none other than Clarence Merton, and he 
resumed his old place by her side, and 
once more he took her tiny hand in his, 
and his head bent close to hers, as wicli 
passionate tenderness, he whispered to her 
again ; 

*' Lilian, do you not feel that 1 love you 
still? It is not a sin to love you now, my 
darling I Ah, 1 know your poor tried 
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heart is hungry for my love : your poor 
head weary to repose fondly upon my 
faithful breast I Corae, my precious one, 
to my arms and I will endeavor by my de- 
votion, to make you forget the' blight of 
your past lite. I will strew soft sweet 
Bowers all alonu: your life-path, which 
can only bud and bloom in the garden of 
a congenial heart. Say, will you be 
mine, dearest? " 



There was no struggle this time ; no cry 
or prayer for mercy— for Lilian felt that 
God had smiled upon them now. 

No love is blesssed without his approvr 
ing smile, Grod help all those who love 
wrongfully to see it I And may heaven 
grant grace to those who are uncongeni- 
ally suited, to bear the burden of such a 
life wiilj christian fortitude, for it is a sore 
trial. 
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^rtrARGE, serious, self-communing, 
j|IL midnight eyes; a finely chiseled 
^* month that expresses more than or- 
dinary sensitiveness, with a great degree 
of reserve; masses of lustrous brown hair 
over a forehead too prominent for beauty, 
but characteristic of intellect ; a slender, 
graceful figure— -such was the governess, 
sitting in the recessed window of the din- 
ing-room and making low answers to the 
rambling shots of Ida and Ella, the two 
youngest daughters of the proud and aris- 
tocratic Mrs. Norman Kingsbury. 

FrQwning over her morning paper, her 
glass in hand, and her morning cap co- 
quettishly perched on the sideof her head, 
Mrs. Norman Kingsbury reclined luxu- 
riously on her wide fauteuil. Her large 
person aftbrded ample space for the dis- 
play of the astonishing pattern of her 
wrapper, the scarlet facing of which fell 
away from an elaborately embroidered 
underskirt, which in its turn revealed two 
pudgety feet encased in gay toilet slippers 
and comfortably resting on a crimson 
footstool. The very impersonation of the 
pride of life was this gaudy, luxurious, in- 
dolent woman, reading with heavy droop- 
ing eyelids, and turned-down corners of 
the month, expressive 6f dissatisfaction. 

Ethel, her eldest daughter sat opposite, 
sipping her coffee slowly and glancing oc- 
casionally at an open letter lying before 
her. The corners of her mouth turned 
down also, and her large blue eyes met 
yours with the same insolent stare as that 
of her mother. At forty, she would be a 
second edition of Mrs. Norman Kings- 
bury, but at twenty, with the advantage 



of youth and freshness, she was decidedly 
a very pretty girl. Sipping her coffee, she 
commented on the letter before her. 

" Raymond will be here at ten o'clock. 
Ma, have yon given John any orders ? " 

'* Miss Hickman was requested to do so. 
Pray, Miss Hickman, did you comply 
with my wishes ? " - 

The governess answered by a very cool 
nod. 

'' Thank you. Ethel, what does Ray- 
mond say? " 

" Here is the letter ; or if it is too much 
to decipher hieroglyphics, read the edito- 
rials in this morning's paper — it amounts 
to the same thing. Raymond is vulgarly 
enthusiastic. *' 

Mrs. Kingsbury's eyes drooped in dis- 
approbation. 

*•• Enthusiasm I The idea of a Kings- 
bury having enthusiasm with every me- 
chanic and common person in the Union ! 
It is very well for him to fight if he likes 
to amuse himself that way, — the race he 
comes from are no cowards, but as to the 
enthusiasm, 1 wish they would leave the 
settling of that to me — I would pack all 
such low persons as mechanics, off south 
with the negroes, and keep them there 
and keep them down,"#and the slippered 
foot went down with emphasis on the gay 
footstool. "There would be but two 
classes — ours and the white slaves. Re- 
publicanism is all very well to talk about 
to get men into office, but the very idea of 
hired white people being put on a level 
with my high-bred daughter I Why it is 
; preposterous. 1 would as soon live south 
' and own slaves, where I could keep them 
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under with a rod^ if it were not for the 
ffreat national sin of slavery, that our 
ho^y men liave so often warned us of from 
the sacred desk. Do you remember Miss 
Dean, who lived near us and went to the 
same scliool witli you, Ethel ? " 

The daughter lifted her languid eye- 
brows, and shrugged her droopinif shoul- 
ders, with a peculiar Yankee style, as an 
indication of the faintest possible shade of 
remembrance of the vulgar existence of 
some such person. 

You know she is only a farmer's daugh- 
ter. Well, she has married youn^ Leaton. 
Yesterday, 1 met her at Mrs. Elliott's and 
you should have seen the airs she as- 
sumed. I really believe she thinks her- 
self our equal because she has been ad- 
mitted into our set." 

'* Kate Vaughn is coming here this 
morning, " broke in Ethel, sublimely in- 
difterent as to what her mamma was say- 
ing about the aspiring Mrs. Leaton. '* I 
asked her here to meet Raymond.*' 

** She is a line, stylish girl, and will have 
quite a fortune, " said Mrs. Kingsbury ; 
though i understand that her grandfather 
was once a poor man." 

Nine rang out from the little gilded 
clock on the mantel. Mrs. Norman Kings- 
bury at the sound, left sundry air castles 
which she had been building to stand or 
fall, as best they might, while she turned 
her attention to the governess. 

" Miss Hickman, will you have the 
goodness to give the young ladies their 
skating lesson ? And Miss Hickman, will 
you have the extreme kindness to send 
Sarah here as you pass the laundry ? And 
Miss Hickman, recollect that this lesson is 
not to last above an hour. Dr. Ellis says 
that is quite enough for beginners." 

"An eminently proper person," said 
Mrs. Kingsbury, turning to her daughter. 
'* She is always so quiet, and so thoroughly 
understands her place. I fancy that she 
appreciates the manner in which 1 always 
address her. I never forget that my ser- 
vants have souls — I have been so much 
better than those people down south who 
believe that their servants are destitute of 
souls." 

And the aristocratic Mrs. Kingsbury 
leaned back in her fauteuil, looking like 
unrecognized and unrewarded virtue it- 
self. 

Oh, if she could have read aright what 
was passing in tlie mind ot that "eminently 
proper young person I " II' she could have 
r(»a(l aright the ^ush that rose on her 
cheek when addreosed — the quick drop- 
ping of the lai-ge, intellectual eyes, not as 



indicative of timidity, and the proper em- 
barrassment of an inferior, but of the an- 
gry leap of blood at that insulting cour- 
tesy which set her apart from orainary 
humanity, and bade her observe and be 
grateful for the condescension of a low, 
vulgar and overbearing woman — tiie fierce 
revolt, the secret self-assertion, the impet- 
uous longing to give stupidity and arro- 
gance the lie, kept in check by an iron 
will — what would Mrs. Norman Kings- 
bury have said ? 

w hat sacerdotal sighs she would have 
heaved over the ingratitude of poor per- 
sons, while reading the heart of that emi- 
nently proper young person walldng to- 
wards the little pond with her daughters, 
where they were wont to take what their 
mother loftily termed their skating les- 
son! 

Snow covered the sloping lawn and lay 
thick and soft over the pmes of the low 
hills beyond. The sky was lovely, not 
with sunlight, but with a tender subdued 
brightness, as though light shone through 
a vail of soft gray mist. On just such days 
Ettie Hickman had not given skating les- 
sons, but had taken them with her dear, 
only brother, at their beautiful cottage at 
Riverside, whose death had left her pen- 
niless. Tender recollections, loving re- 
membrances shone out in her expressive 
eyes. Vigorous exercise gave her com- 
plexion the bloom of which confinement 
had deprived them — wrong ancj insult, 
self-watchfulness and reserve were for- 

gotten, the fire of a loving, ioyous nature 
urst through Ihe ice of cold reserve, and 
Ettie looked what she really was— won-, 
drously beautiful. 

As Fate would have it, Just then came 
up Raymond Kingsbury. He had hurried 
down to the pona after embracing his sis- 
ter and mother, to see his little favorite 
Ada, whose gentle, loving character con- 
trasted strangely with the atmosphere of 
his uncongenial aristocratic home. 

Ethel was forced, in spite of her preju- 
dice against everything bearing the name 
of Kingsbury, to acluowledge that he was 
at least agreeable. 

^' He is like them at heart," she thought, 
*'*' and he does not know that I am poor.'' 

So when he laughingly asked for an in- 
troduction, which ^is httle sisters had for* 
gotten to give, with a proud curl of the 
p, she said : 

*' I am the governess." 

Raymond Kingsbury did not look dis- 
mayed, did not shrink from her in holy 
horror, but he only looked keenly at her 
for a moment, saymg : 
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" Ah, that is fearful I I do not wonder 
that you announce the fact in so solemn a 
manner; still I presume you have as 
much individuality as is pressed into a 
name ? " 

'' Oh, Miss Hickman, look here ! " Ada 
exclaimed. 

'* There I I was sure of it ! " parenthe- 
sized her brother, " I was sure you had 
a name." 

But Ettie gave no answering smile, but 
only a cool good-morning, as she left him 
at the door of the house. 

'•• Poor, pretty, and proud as Lucifer," 
was Raymond's mental synopsis, as he 
strolled down the walk. '* Pity she is a 
governess. I rather like her." 

And then he forgot her, as she kept out 
of his way, and appeared as much as |bs- 
sible like an animated statue, if she hap- 
pened to meet him, until, one day coming 
into the library, he surprised Ettie ana 
his little sister at a game of romps. All 
her splendid hair was down upon her 
shoulders, falling to iier waist in brown, 
lustrous waves. Flushed, gleeful, spark- 
ling was the pale girl he had seen gliding 
about the house like a ghost. On seeing 
liaymond, she began hastily to gather up 
her hair and to fall back into her ordinary 
expression. 

*' Don't, don't ! " pleaded he, as he saw 
dimples, smiles and color all gone, * 'don't 
put on the governess again — at least, not. 
just yet. 1 won't betray you. On my 
honor, I promise never to tell any one 
that you can look—" 

He was going to say, "lovely ", but he 
hesitated and substituted : " as you looked 
just now, if you won't go back to Nova 
Zerabla just yet. " 

Ettie was silent, but her looks were not 
arctic, and sitting down, Raymond en- 
tered into a conversation with her, and 
ere she was aware of it, she had poured 
out her pent-up thoughts to him in a 
storm of sublime eloquence. 

Thus time passed until the sound of a 
clock recalled Ettie to her duties and a re- 
collection of what she was saying. The 
next time she met Raymond Kingsbury, 
she was colder than ever. If he had been 
a blank wall or dead leaf, her eyes would 
have expressed as much. 

One evening, smoking a cigar in the 
conservatory, Raymond heard full, deep 
chords coming from the dim imlighted 
drawing-room. Some one was playing. 
It was not his sisters, for it was no un- 
practiced hand, but the touch of an artist. 
Clearly then, it must be the governess. 

Now, if there was anything that en- 



tranced Raymond, it was music, .and get- 
ting up, he went towards the door of the 
drawing-room. As he reached it, she be- 
gan a mournful ballad, singing low as if 
to herself. 

The twilight darkened around the slen- 
der flgure at the piano and the listening 
one in the door. The song suddenly came 
to an end in something Tike a sob, and - 
Raymond Kingsbury saw the pretty head 
sink lower and lower until it rested ou her 
clasped hands. Then came such an out- 
burst of sorrow, such passionate exclama- 
tions, such a tempest of sobs as seemed - 
fairly to rack her frame. He would as 
soon have committed sacrilege as spoken to 
her then, and he stole noiselessly to his 
room to meditate. He could not carry the 
remembrance of that weeping girl to the 
light and unmeaning chat of the drawing- 
room. 

In the morning, to the astonishment of 
the household, Raymond Kingsbury did 
not dash off in a sleigh or on horseoack, 
but lounged about tne house until the 
children's morning lesson was over, and 
he caught a glimpse of the black dress go- 
ing out a side-door into the grounds. 

Any one would have supposed that he _ 
had been waiting for that from tlie alac- 
rity with which ne followed the light flg- 
ure down the snow covered walks, until 
she paused near a group of pines, famili- 
arly known as " the grove ", standing 
there motionless, as if lost in thought. 

"Miss Hickman," commenced Ray- 
mond after a moment's pause, in which it 
is presumed that he was recruiting his 
courage, " last evening T, by accident, saw 
or rather heard you while you were at the 
piano in the drawing-room." 

•' Well ! " 

He continued somewhat embarrassed by 
her cool hauteur : 

" I have no wish to force myself or ray 
friendship upon you, but I cannot forget, 
— I cannot help feeling an interest in you. 
I am sincere and frank. You have stirred 
feelings in my heart that I thought had 
been frozen out by the heartless hearing 
of my mother and sister. If you could re- 
gard me as a true, sympathetic friend, I 
would—" 

*^ How is it possible that friendship 
could exist between us— what have we in 
common? What claim have I on you? " 

" The claim of humanity, to which I see 
by your curling: lip and flashing eye , that 
you will not stand Indebted. Well then, 
we have at least this in common : educa- 
tion and refinement of feeling. You are 
lonely, desolate, and depressed. Let me 
be—'' 
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" And so you offer me the alms of your 
pity?" 

" You do me injustice. I have told you 
previously that you have a peculiar at- 
traction for me. I would have sought 
your acquaintance under any circum- 
stances. I would he less than a man after 
what I saw last night, if I had not at least 
tried to offer you comfort, and, if possible, 
aid. Not from pity, as you scornfully 
term it, but from the warmest promptings 
of my heart. In walking about under the 
mask of impassibility, making reserve 
and self-dependence your motto, you are 
continually violating the laws of your 
warm and enthusiastic nature. You are 
deadening everything genial in your heart 
and are learning to distrust everything — 
growing morbid and petty, fostering ev- 
ery day the growth of a pride as intense 
and monstrous as that which so hurts 
and wounds you in the house. O Ettie! 
think of what you are doing, and save me 
and save yourself from becoming misan- 
thropes. Let us not distrust all, because 
false pride is now governing society, float- 
ing over the surmce of the world-tide. 
Forgive me, Miss Hickman, if I speak too 
plainly, but deadly diseases require sharp 
remedies." 

Ilere he waited. Ettie stood silent with 
downcast eyes, but did not make an effort 
to speak. 

'* iTou cannot formve me— you repulse 
my friendship as false as the spirit that 
rules society. You distrust all mankind, 
and you so young. O Ettie I if you could 
read toy heart, you would become my 
guardian-angel. But I have offended be- 
yond forgiveness. Miss Hickman, I will 
leave this vicinity immediately. I cannot 
remain here and see you suffer from in- 
dignities heaped upon you without offer- 
ing my sympathy. I would that you had 
a brother upon whose arm you might be 
always able to lean, and whose heart you 
could trust. " 

A little hand was laid timidly upon his 
arm as he turned to go, and tears stood in 
Ettie's eyes. This was enough : the ice 
was broken— they understood each other. 

-In the three weeks Raymond Kingsbury 
was at home, he established a friendship 
between himself and Ettie. When a lady 
of twenty and a gentleman of twenty-five 
establish a friendship, and the aforesaid 
young lady is pretty, accomplished, and 
intellectual, and the gentleman whole- 



souled, warm-hearted and sympathetic, 
how long does it take this friendship to 
ripen into love? 

Kate Vaughn saw what the mole-eyed 
pride of M>s. Kingsbury never detected. 
When their eyes were at last opened, then 
came storm and tempest ; but the strong 
and inflexible will of Raymond Kingsbuij 
cowed them into silence at last. But his 
most serious difficulty was with Ettie 
herself. 

" I will never enter a family where 1 
have been despised and treated as a me- 
nial, " she vowed hotly one day when he 
had been urging an early day for their 
marriage. 

" Then vou do love my mother better 
than you do me ? Ettie, this is unkind." 

The hot blood rushed to her very tem- 
ples. 

" You know, Raymond, that I love you 
better than anything on earth," she said 
with downcast eyes, " but how could I 
bear to know what the world would say? " 

"Ettie, that is your pride speaking — 
not your love, my little darling I If you 
really prefer me above all the world, stand 
up bold in your preference and scorn the 
false pride that governs society. " 

A sacrifice of some sort is always a wo- 
man's demonstration of her love: so Ettie 
thought and she yielded, though not 
without a struggle. 

Last week everybody received their 
wedding cards; this week everybody is 
saying : 

" Well, what a remarkably fortunate 
woman Ettie Hickman is I She has done 
so well for herself I Raymond Kin^bury 
is almost a millionaire. What a pity he 
did not marry in his own set I He could 
have gotten any wealthy girl in the city ; 
but Mrs. Kingsbury told me in confidence 
that he always had old-fogy notions that 
she could not estimate. Poor fellow, how 
I pity him I" 

Little does Raymond Kingsbury and his 
happy wife care for sympathy, for they 
are happy in themselves and a few conge- 
nial friends whom they chance to meet, 
that do not believe that money consti- 
tutes the person, as is tolerated by North- 
ern aristocracy, or that family will hide 
all deficiencies, as is taught by the South- 
ern aristocracy, but that true moral and 
intellectual worth should be recognized as 
the most enviable laurel that can adorn 
our brow, that pertains to this life. 
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the time my story opens, I was in 
my twenty-ninth year and my 
brother eighteen. My mother died 
when he was six years old and left him to 
my care. He was tall for his eighteen 
years, and a beauty that was almost royal. 
Fair-haired and blue-eyed, and a certain 
regality about his entire person that was 
noticeable in the most crowded and aristo- 
cratic assemblies. In my secret heart I 
worshipped that boy. O my God, how I 
loved that boy ! holding him not second 
to Thee, but transgressing Thy command- 
ments and placing him between us ! 
The winter he was eighteen, there came 

to B a beautiful gin, a stranger, from 

the fair city of Philadelphia. 1 might say 
a beautiful woman, for she was four and 
twenty. There was a nameless fascina- 
tion about her that won upon all hearts, 
and ere the season fairly opened she was 
the star of our circle, and no coterie was 
complete without the beautiful Helen 
Hartington. Reader, have you ever ad- 
mired any one exceedinsrly, and yet dis- 
trusted them ? Such were my feelings to 
the fair woman who had come among us, 
and it was with great throes of apguish 
that I saw Victor yield himself to the spell 
of her beauty. That she was making a 
point of winding her spells around my 
boy, I could plainly see: but I was pow- 
erless to save. Had it been some fresh- 
hearted young girl, I might have lar 
mented this earlyloving, but not deplored 
it. But this woman of four and twenty, 
well versed in the arts of coquetry and 
woman's wiles — what should I do to save 
him from rashlyperiling the rich jewel of 
his love ? Had victor been other than he 
was, I should have let matters take their 
course ; and after the play was played out 
to the end, congratulate myself that the 
love ( so coarsely called " calf-love '* ) was 
safely over. As it was, I knew that for 
Victor there would be but one loving. I 
had marked the boy well as he grew up ; 
the passionate tenderness of his nature ; 
the noble purposes of his soul. Closer 
and closer she wound the unseen chain 
around my brother, until he lived but in 
her presence, and his glorious eyes grew 
misty if hernamc fell upon his ear. 

We mutually atoided talking of the fair 
stranger. Victor was shy to speak of the 



love that had crept into his heart, and I — 
God forgive me ! — was fast learning to 
hate her. 

I sat in my chamber one night, looking 
out at the wintry sky and cold moon- 
cold, like my own heart and prospects. 
An orphan and desolate — and the boy for 
whose sake I had lived, when life s^med 
worse than mockery, estranged from me. 
Away off on a Western prairie there was 
a grave on which this wintry moon looked 
down. There the one love of my life was 
sleeping. To-night, my soul grew hun- 
gry for death. I yearned to join my mate. 
1 heard again his Last words : '* I will 
wait for you over the river." Never since 
Victor was a little boy, had I been so an- 
guished . Then I used to moan and weep . 
when the snow and rain beat upon that 
far-away grave; but of late years, the 
grave boy and quiet student had filled the 
waste places in my heart and I had ceased 
my outcries. To-night, heavy tides of an- 
guish surged through my soul. I shiv- 
ered and moans escaped through my tight- 
shut lips, as I thought of my utter deso- 
lation, if Victor was lost to me. A light 
step upon the stairs, and Victor came into 
the room. Quickly the bitter tide of an- 
guish was rolled back, and once more I 
was Rachel Brandt, spinster. 

" Ah, sister, you are alone I " 

And the boy whose very presence was 
an exhilaration to me, flung himself^ boy- 
ish fashion, upon the floor, and laid his 
dear head on my knee. 

^' Wasn't Mrs. Hale's ball splendid — ^and 
wasn't my Helen beautilul ? Ah, sister, 
you have often told me I was a man in 
stature, and now I am a man in heart." 

Then came a history of his love in glow- 
ing, beautiful lanofuage. His eyes Tit up 
and his face was like one inspired. I was 
afraid to tell him what I thought of this 
false woman he loved, lest I should lose 
my hold upon him. I dared not, just yet. 

'' How soft your hair is, Racnel, and 
how purplish black ! " he said dreamily. 
" Did the world ever seem so fair imd 
bright to you, my sister? " 

He little knew of the pale sleeper on 
the Western prairie I How beautiful he 
looked ! O my mother, you charged me 
to ward off sorrow from your boy ! and 
the greatest sorrow life can bring, the 
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Bhip wreck of a heart, has overtaken him. 
O God, if we could have died then and 
there together I " 

** What I tears, Rachel ! You that never 
weep!" What is it dear? " 

How fast he was learning to b^ a man I 
"Rachel" and "dear" in place of the 
"sister " he had used from his babyhood. 

Some of the sorrow tuffsrin^ at my heart 
must have flashed into his ; for suddenly 
he burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

I had promised mother to protect her 
boy from sorrow, and this weak shrinking 
from duty was cowardly. I must show 
him the rocks on which he was drifting 
even though I cut through my own heart 
to do so. 

Then I told him of the character she 
bore — that of a heartless coquette — that 
she was calling out all the deep feelings of 
his soul, only to minister to her own 
pleasure. 

He sprang to his feet as if a knife had 
pierced him; if it had not been for my 
tears and sobs he would have left me in 
anger. Tilings seemed reversed. I felt 
like a weak, frail woman, and he, the 
child I had reared — that had slept next to 
my heart for twelve long years, my child 
in everything save that another bore him, 
he seemed like a man strong in his anger. 

We parted at night with our usual good- 
night kiss, but he seemed far away from 
me. All nigh 1 1 lay prone upon the floor. 
Already I seemed to see the beginning of 
the end, and I wrestled all night in prayer 
for my precious brother. 

Next day, I called upon Miss Harting- 
ton : I told her of our idolized fathers 
sad death at sea; of how my mother 
pined for the sheltering care she had been 
used to: and missing it so much, how she 
had died for the want of it : and with her 
dying breath, had left myhttle fair-haired 
brother to my care. 

She listened with polite attention — noth- 
ing more. Not one softening shadow stole 
. into her beautiful face. 1 told her of my 

great love for Victor ; of how he was all I 
ad left to love. I spoke of her own great 
beauty; of how that beauty had won her 
many lovers, and begged her to spare my 
^ younger brother. She smiled scornfully, 
and said : 

'* The boy was a fool to think that she 
loved him. She was but passing the time 
away." 

How I reached home I never knew : but 
1 fell in a dead faint upon the thresnold. 
When I revived, Victor was bending over 
me with ashen lip. 

" Rachel, sister, what was wrong ? You 
never fainted in your life before ! '° 



Then I told him all. He grew pale as 
death, and sat down suddenly. From a 
child he had never doubted my word, and 
1 saw he was much shaken. He sat with 
his face bowed upon his hands for a long 
time ; then raising a face that seemed to 
havegrown old in an hour, he said : 

" Prom henceforth and forever, Rachel, 
you are the only woman whom I will ever 
trust. This story you have told me ex- 
plains a letter I received an hour ago from 
Miss Hartington addressed to 'Master' 
Victor Brandt." 

Next day. Miss Hartington left B . 

Days, weeks and months passed away, but 
they brought no change to our changed 
household. Victor was Victor no more ; 
but in his stead, a grave, pale man sat by 
me at table and at the fireside. At the 
close of the year, he went to Europe, and 
for Ave weary years, his home was on 
transatlantic shores. Then came a letter 
that he was coming home. I watched for 
his coming, but though he had landed in 
New York a month, he still lingered. 
Then came another letter that he was ill* 
and needed my care, in two days I was 
with him. Surely that bronzed man with 
the dark hair and beard could not be my 
brother I Only by his voice should I have 
known him. Ana yet he was singularly 
handsome with his oronzed skin and chest- 
nut hair— darker even than chestnut. I 
playfully hinted at hair-dye. He was very 
ill for some days, and then the danger 
passed away, leaving him fitful and rest- 
less, unlike the calm Victor of other years. 
He proposed ourUspending the summer 
months in a pleasant town in New York. 
I gladly agreed, for just such country air 
he needed. But flowers and birds and 
country air brought him fto peace. They 
did not reach the malady that was consu- 
ming him. Oh, how I prayed that the 
spell that was on him might pass away I 
that I might hear again his gay laugh and 
quick, firm step. But 1 lingered long over 
this, dreading what was to come. 1 soon 
noticed a change in him ; the feverish 
restlessness had' passed away, and in its 
stead came a manner calm and assured. 
To me he seemed like a man who had been 
deliberating some question and had now 
come to a decision. I had not long to 
wait ere the secret was revealed to me. 
He came into my room hastily, one night. 
" Rachel, Helen Hartington is here I 
Look ! She is even now walking in the 

farden, next door ; it is a boardings-house, 
he has come there to spend the sum- 
mer." 
" How know you this, Victor ? " 
I knew it before we came here. For- 
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give me, Rachel I 1 planned it all. I met 
her in New York the first night I arrived. 
That is why I lingered so long." 
My soul sank within me. 
" Do not grow so pale, Bachel : her 
power over me is gone. Rachel, I loved 
that woman with all the wealth of loving 
of which my nature was capable, albeit I 
was but eighteen — a ' stripling ' as she 
said. The quiet life 1 had led with you, 
and the great love you had given me and 
encqurasred within me, had made a man 
*of me before my time. I gathered up all 
the most precious things of my life and 
laid them at her feet, and she set her heel 
upon them." ( The latter words were al- 
most hissed between his teeth.) *'She 
lured me on to love her by a thousand 
wiles 1 should know how to value now — 
a thousand winning looks and stories, 
whose memory is present with me now. 
Rachel, I met her in New York; she did 
not know me, and 1 rapidly formed the 
idea of being introduced to her under my 
middle name of Deans. She was more 
beautiful than ever, but my heart hard- 
ened when I thought of the past. Harry 
Jones was the only acquaintance I had in 
New York, and to him 1 told my secret, 
asking him to present me as Mr. Deans. 
He did so the more readily as he despised 
lier for a false, scheming coquette. You 
often told me, Rachel, that I was the hand- 
somest man you ever saw ; this sounds 
like vanity, but it is not. All the vanity 
1 ever had — all my ambitions, hopes and 
joys were swept into the maelstrom of my 
mad love. 1 was weak, I know. The 
world would call me a fool or a madman, 
but to me it matters not. I cast my all 
upon a single die— and lost. 1 thought 
that only women do that, but there was 
one man fool enough to do the same thing. 
Well, the cut of my coat or the cut of my 
face pleased the lady, and she desired an 
introduction. For a fortnight, 1 made 
daily visits to her house, and, Rachel, I 
have lived to see those fine eyes, once so 
scornful, melt and glow beneath my tone 
and glance, like a timid girl's. The boy 
has grown into a stately man, and the la- 
dy 'siieart is in his possession. What shall 
he do with it?" 
( I saw he was much excited. ) 
*' Return it, my brother ; sully not the 
brightness of your spirit by revenge I " 
'* And yet, my sister, revenge is sweet." 
'* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord." 
He left the room without a word, and in 
a moment more, I saw him in the garden 
with the arm of Helen Hartnigton drawn 
through his. He wore a becoming for- 
eign coat, and a cap without a visor, 



showing the smooth, broad brow and the 
clustering curls. O my brother, my dead 
mother's only boy I would that you could 
have escaped a false woman*s wiles I I 
knew by the light in the woman's eyes, 
that passionatelv as Victor once loved her 
she now loved him. How this fair, smil- 
ing woman'had spoiled life for my brother 1 
how his sensitive spirit had been stung by 
her scornful words I She looked lovingly 
upon him — " another Helen for whom an- 
other Troy might be lost. " For a mo- 
ment a feeling of bitterness arose in my 
heart, and I wished that she might suffer 
even as she had made him suffer. But 
God is never very far from his children, 
and before the wish was fairly bom, it 
died. 

1 was kneeling bjr the window, watch- 
ing the stars and thinking of my mother, 
when Victor came in. Her memory was 
full upon me, and the wail at my heart 
must have crept into my eyes, for he sat 
down beside me and drawing me close to 
him, said tenderly: 

" What is it, little sister? " (A name 
he had adopted since his return from 
abroad. ) This tall six-footer had forgot 
my five and thirty years, and, as is com- 
mon with men of tender and sensitive na- 
tures, had a protecting care over me, and 
showed a thousand teudernessess ( if I may 
use the word ) which were most precious 
to me who had always stood next to the 
storm— that had never been shielded, ex- 
cept the brief time he had environed me 
with his love and tenderness. But [ dare 
not think of that grave on the distant 
prairie to-night. 

'• What is it, little sister ? " 

" O Victor! if there were only you and 

He understood me, though he affected 
not to, for he drew me closer to him and 
his lip trembled. 

*' It would be a strange world, Rachel, 
with only you and I." 

*' Well, then, if Helen Hartington were 
far away—or dead. Oh, if her path had 
never crossed ours I ' ' 

The tenderness all fled from his face, 
and rising, he paced the floor rapidly. 

" Rachel, I love that woman, and yet 
nothing on earth would make me call her 
wife. She is false-hearted and unprinci- 
pled." 

" Then give her up." 

" Never, till I hear from her lips that 
she loves me." 

He stood by the window gloomily^ 

*' Victor, come and sit by me. I have 
been thinking of mother to-night, and I 
am very lonely. You were but a child, 
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and do not remember the last few hours 
of her life. All night long she lay dying. 
When the day dawned the messenger 
came. I carried you to her bedside, when 
laying her hand tenderly upon your rum- 
pled curls, she prayed earnestly that God 
would always l^eep you pure in liis sight. 
O Victor! if you could but remember that 
night as I remember it, it would be the 
saving of you now. The loolc of unutter- 
able tenderness that lighted the dying 
eyes as her poor sleeping boy was led Irom 
the room." 

It seemed as though words came with- 
out any effort of mi ne. I talked till I grew 
faint and worn, Victor sometimes reply- 
ing, but oftcnest sitting quiet. But not m 
vain were all these words, not in vain was 
the faintness and dizziness that almost 
overpowered me, for suddenly he sprang 
up, exclaiming : 

" Bachel, are you able to pack up to- 
night? If so, we will leave this town by 
the morning train. Henceforth we will 
suffice for each other, for surely you are 
my guardian angel." 

I sprang up hastily, all my weariness 
and faintness gone, and by two o'clock all 
was in readiness. We left at six in the 
morning, leaving the fair Helen sleeping, 
and dreaming doubtless of the new con- 
quest she had made. But there ; I wish I 
had not written that last ; it savors of the 
bitter spirit I am trying to crush out of 
my heart. God forgive us, we are very 
weak. 

Three (juiet, happy years passed, bring- 
ing but little change, save that the silver 
threads crept in among the '* purple-black 
hair " my brother thought so beautiful ; 
and that brother's watchful care grew 
more tender as my cheeks grew paler, and 
my spinsterhood became more apparent. 

But at last there came a change. The 
fall of Sumter roused the nation's heart. 
My brother sprang to arms, or rather 
wished to ; and I know not whether 1 was 
most glad or sorry when the examining 
physician pronounced him physically unlit 
for a soldier's life, he having been in frail 
health for a year. God knows I loved my 
country, but I loved my brother more. 
However, he did what he could. A friend 
wished to go, but dared not leave a frail 
wife and two babies alone. Victor offered 
to carry on the farm, and I to watch over 
the wife and babies — so Herman went to 
war. Perhaps God wrote opposite our 
names : " They have done what they 
could." How I watched Victor's limbs 
round into symmetry as the fresh, pure 
.air brought him new strength, never 
thinking that the rounding of those limbs 



and the gaining of that strength was to 
bring "me new sorrow. But I anticipate. 
Time passed on— the battle of Bull Run 
was fought and lost! Herman came 
home slightly wounded, to be nursed into 
health ; tnen kissing his pale wife he don- 
ned his soldier trappings and went to the 
war again. Autumn and winter came 
again, and then spring. Herman lost a 
leg and arm at the battle of Ball's Bluff, 
and after weeks of suffering, came home 
to limp about his beautiful farm, a cripple 
for life ; but with the same hero-heart he 
carried away. Victor and I return»id to 
our home. He often spoke of the war, 
but 1 begged him to wait a little, till lie 

frew stronger. He smiled quietly; but I 
new he was none the htss determined to 
raise his arm for his country's defense. 
But why defer the end ? When the Presi- 
dent's last call for troops thrilled through 
the nation, Victor left us, and sellish 
though I was, 1 was glad to have him go. 
What a handsome soldier he made, with 
his noble form, dark, flashing eye, and 
princely carriage ! 

At the second battle of Bull Run niy 
Victor was wounded — ** dangerously" the 
bulletin said. I was soon by his side in the 
hospital. Was it — could it be my Victor — 
this pale, battle-stained man ? He was not 
suffering much, but he was fast entering 
the shadowy road, whose end is death. 
Here was the end then; there was no es- 
cape from it. True, I did not suffer alone. 
Here, in the same hospital, were others 
dying, who had wives, mothers, sisters to 
grieve for them. But it would not lighten 
my load though all the world should die. 
A young boy lay heavily sleeping his life 
away, under the influence of an opiate. A 
woman was bending tenderly over him, 
who started suddenly as my brother said ; 

** Get my little bible out of my pocket, 
Rachel, and read me the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John ; then hold my hand in yours 
till all is over." 

One glimpse of her face was enough. 1 1 
was Helen HartingtonJI I sprang for- 
ward, my finger upon my lip, dreading 
the eflect upon my brother, but I was too 
late. She was already at his side. 

" Stand back, woman ! Are you mad ? 
Do you not see my brother is dying ? " 

" And so is mine ; yonfler he lies. Oh, 
for God's sake let me hear your brother 
say he forgives me, before he dies I ' ' 

She looked old and faded, and my heart 
was touched. I stooped down and whis- 
pered : 

'' Victor, Helen Hartington is here ; she 
is spirit-broken, and bowed with grief. 
Can you forgive her ? " 
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The stupor of death was fast creeping 
around him, but at the mention of that 
name he roused. 

"My poor Helen, I have learned, in 
this dread hour, to think I had little to for- 
give/' 

" O Victor I I knew not till your letter 
came that the man 1 was fa<t learning to 
worship was the Victor Brandt whose true, 
deep love I had scorned and slighted. 
But, Victor, the no hie way in which you 
spared me made me a better woman. I 
saw my conduct in its true light, and 
fi'om tiiat hour 1 have been a changed 
woman.'* 

I saw that my brother's attention was 
fixed upon her, and saw at the same time 
that his eye was filming over, and the in- 
explicable something creeping around his 
mouth that has stricken anguish to so 
many hearts. O God, would she never 
have done? After all these years would 
his last look be hers, his last thought be 
of her ? 

But he was true to me, my precious 
brother. He put his hand out, and felt all 
over the bed-clothes. 

'••llachel, come! " 

I was kneeling by his side in a moment. 
He drew my head upon his breast, and 
whispered: 



'' Darling, you are more predous to me 
than anythmg on earth. Y our love kud 

grayers have declaimed and redeemed me. 
ray for me now." 

VVith my lips close to his ear, I prayed. 
Though 1 saw, even then, he was strug- 
gling in death, strength was given me to 
pray. The chaplain, in his rounds, came 
to his bed. He saw how it was, and, 
kneeling reverently, with uncovered head, 
he repeated the prayers for the dying. At 
their close, my brother's spirit had flown 
to regain that of our mother. Poor Helen, 
wretched as 1 was, I pitied her. She knelt, 
or, rather, crept out of sight. I was sel- 
fish after all, or I would Have given her a 
place near him. 

1 took my brother home, and buried 
him out of my sight. His horse still 
neighs in the stable, and his sword hangs 
above my head. 

To those who have not suffered as I 
have, it seems but a little while since the 
second battle of Bull Run, but I think it 
must be years. 

Yesterday I read the' death of Helen 
Hartington. She died of a fever con- 
tracted by nursing a sick soldier. God 
forgive me I I have felt almost jealous 
thai she has gained my brother lirst I 
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(RENE Stuart was the most superb 
girl in Saratoga. It was difficult to 
tell to what peculiarity she owed her 
decided juid acknowledged superiority to 
all others. There were others as tall as 
she was, with as graceful shoulders, as full 
bust, as regal a walk, and yei every one 
said ••' the most majestic woman in the 
room." It must have been the carriage of 
her head. There is something imperial 
about that, which few are gifted with by 
nature, and which art can never attain. 
It comes through long generations of 
good blood alone. I venture to say no 
peasant's child ever had it. It is the pe- 
culiar and distinguishing mark of aristoc- 
racy. That feeling of family pride which 
belongs to most well descended people — 
that serehe consciousness of one's position, 



and that exemption from all necessity, of 
struggling to secure or retain a place, 
scarcely ever fails to give a half haughty 
and dignified carriage of the head, which, 
descending through generations, is dis- 
covered at a glance in any one that pos- 
sesses it. You have all seen persons who 
had no pretensions to beauty, who yet 
possessea something which you would in*- 
finitely have preferred to beauty. This is 
what 1 mean. This certain air, this inde- 
finable something which distinguishes 
those who come from a cultivated stock 
from those who spring from the masses. 
I am far from meaning the descendants of 
rich families in particiSar. Vulgarity may 
descend through generations of wealth as 
easily as through generations of poverty; 
and there is far less cultivation among 
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families of great wealth than in some who 
possess scarcely a moderate independence. 
What I mean may be called essentially the 
aristocracy of intellectual reflnement, and 
may be found as often in the cottage as in 
the mansion ; but in whatever place it is 
found, it carries all the graces and man- 
ners of good society with it, and draws a 
circle around it which all cannot enter, 
though they be bedecked with jewels and 
attired in costly silks. 

A^d I am proud to add, being Southern 
born, that this peculiar character is found 
in the Sunny South proverbially. There, 
gentle reader, if you mingle in society, you 
will find that laaies are not recognized by 
the number of flounces they wear on their 
dresses, or the size of their waterfall, or 
the diamonds that may emblazon their 
doll faces, but are regarded acoording to 
their true intellectual worth, though mey 
may be attired in plain apparel. How 
often have I heard our friends North com- 
plain of Southern ladies being too much 
inclined to mingle in political discussions, 
in which they mistake them, for I never 
heard of a Southern lady delivering a lec- 
ture on woman's rights ; but I frequently 
meet those who are endowed with rare in-* 
tellectual faculties, who read and inform 
themselves regarding the great funda- 
mental principles which constitute a good 
f over n men t, which is their privilege, and 
maintain, their right ; for is not woman 
the moulder of the minds of our youth, 
and is she not indissolubly connected with 
all that makes m:m good and great ? She 
. is his morning sun-light and his evening 
star. The grace, intellect and conversji- 
'tional powers with which she is gifted 
have their place in the mighty sway which 
she holds over his affections. Let the 
drapery of classic lore be festooned hand- 
somely over her, and let her be decked 
with the rarest flowers of rhetoric, then 
she will be a fit companion for man. For 
when the cares of life press heavily upon 
himy, and his feelings are lacerated to the 
utmost point of endurance by perpetual 
collision with heavy breakers in life's 
great drama, then let him have an intel- 
lectual companion, who can enter into all 
his feelings with zest and ability, and he 
will feel refreshed and vigorous to com- 
mence life's battle anew. But I have di- 
gressed ; please pardon me, gentle reader, 
and I will resume my story. 

Irene Stuart had this high-bred intel- 
lectual air with all its untold elegance, and 
the charm of it was not lost upon any 
who came within the circle of her influ- 
ence. Then she had one of those faces to 
which men bow down and do reverence as 



if intuitively. Pale, with but the slightest 
color in her cheeks, and with fair, clear- 
cut features, dark lustrous eyes, with a 
world of thought sleeping in their liquid 
depths ; then she had a voice whose sil- 
very melody stirred up the deepest emo- 
tions of the soul. 

Irene Stuart was no belle at Saratoga. 
She would not be a belle anywhere. Sbe 
could not discuss the latest styles with 
suflicient fluency to be a belle, and was 
not fond enough of general and indiscrim- 
inate admiration for that, and she was 
proud of it too. She seemed to be ad- 
mired by the many, but only the few 
upon whom she considered it worth her 
while to look. 

Irene Stuart had a kind of a passion for 
superior men. Any man who was dis- 
tinguished from the world by his talent, 
and who united with this true refinement, 
was sure of her attentions as soon as he 
presented himself. But talent, unless it 
was very extraordinary, did not make up 
for any deficiency of manners, nor man- 
ners however unexceptionable for any de- 
ficiency of talents. She treated the popu- 
lar fobs of the day with the utmost hau- 
teur — hauteur all the more freezing be- 
cause it was natural, and sprang from a 
total inherent indifference. Hence she 
could never be a belle, and most men 
gazed upon her as they would upon some 
chiseled flower of ice, of divine workman- 
ship, indeed, but too cool to touch, and 
preferred some flower whose petals were 
easier to analyze, though less exquisite in 
design and execution. 

But when a man approached who 
breathed an higher air, wno had any of 
the odor of superior humanity about him, 
then the icy plant was endowed with life 
from root to blossom, and would burst 
forth with such effulgence that one would 
naturally suppose they were breathing the 
air ladened with the sweet odor of Dixie's 
.sunny clime. Her intellect was of that 
subtle order which distinguishes between 
genuine and^counterfeit at once, and when 
she discovered a genuine one it sent a 

fush of inspiration through her whole 
eing. 

She was, in its modest sense, a hero 
worshipper. Men of genius admired her 
as naturally as a flower loves the sunshine. 
It is the rarest thing imaginable to flnd a 
woman who really appreciates a man of 
some intellectual endowments. Many 
women have an admiration for them, but 
it is a blind and unappreciative admira- 
tion, but little prized by its recipients. 
But when they flnd a woman with enough 
of their own nature to judge them cor- 
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rectly, and admire them at a true valua- 
tion—to enter into their feelings suflft- 
ciently to appreciate the depth of their 
nature with all their wants, longings and 
desires, such a woman is immortalized in 
their hearts. 

This is the trouble too often between 
men of genius and their wives. They de- 
spair finding such a one, or perhaps marry 
too young, before they know the wants of 
their own natures, and afterward in the 
full maturity of tlieir powers, when their 
time of life is white with blossom, they 
suddenly feel themselves alone in the 
wdt-ld, as far as synipathy or companion- 
ship is concerned. Then the infinite mis- 
ery of an uncongenial married life begins, 
and ends only with death. 

Fortunate indeed if afterward such a 
man does not find one who could have 
filled every desire of his heart, for then to 
love would be sin. This is the great uni- 
versal tragedy of life. 

Irene Stuart had been to Saratoga a 
week, and had scarcely spoken half a 
dozen words to any gentleman present, 
with the exception of an eccentric old 
bachelor uncle of hers, who formed one of 
her party. This Uncle Frank was one of 
those persons whose heart is so large that 
they can give a small portion to all whom 
they meet, and then seem not to be im- 
poverished. Irene loved him rather more 
than any other person in the world, and 
made him the master confessor of her 
life. 

Irene entered the parlor one evening 
about a week after their arrival, leaning 
on his arm. Irene knew all the untold 
miracles of dress, and she ever dressed 
different from the common fashionable 
butterflies of upper-tendom. So when 
they were flaunting ribbons and laces, she 
appeared in rich black velvet, with splen- 
did white flowers for ornaments. She was 
looking magnificent, and every eye turned 
upon her as she entered. They had made 
half the circuit of the room, when Irene 
tightened her grasp upon her uncle's arm, 
and whispered : 

" Uncle Frank, who is that? " indica- 
ting with a movement of her fan a gentle- 
man who stood a little in advance of 
them. Even to an ordinary observer he 
was the most noticeable man in the room, 
and Irene's quick eye took him in at a 
glance. 

He was of medium height, with majestic 
proportions, with a supwb head set splen- 
didly upon his massive shoulders, and his 
hair, which was thrown carelessly back 
from a high, white forehead, was threaded 
with silver. Then he had an eye, which 



there is no describing, an eye with an, in- 
definable peculiarity about it, which every 
one studied and no one made out. It was 
an eye with drooping lid ; a soft eye full 
of dreams : an eye that would flash forth 
the fire of intellect when aroused. Such 
an eye as I have seen illumine the face of 
Wm. L. Yancey, when aroused in patriotic 
zeal, addressing his countrymen. 

"My old frfend Herbert Castle, as I 
live I " said Uncle Frank, his face beam- 
ing over with smiles, as he quickened his 
pace, extending both hands toward ,the 
gentleman. The hearty greeting of the 
two* friends being over, ne turnea to Irene 
and presented her in due form. 

Herbert Castle was a man of stupendous 
mind— a mind whose intellect grasped in, 
as it were, the universe, and seemed to 
comprehend everything short of the infi- 
nite. A man of such versatility of talent, 
that he was a devoted lover of science, 
and one who had been admitted into her 
inner chambers, and was conversant with 
all her secrets ; was a speculative philoso- 
pher as learned and subtle as any profes- 
sed metaphysician; a thinker on political 
economy, second to none in the nation, 
and who had all the literature of both the 
classic and modern ages at the end of his 
tongue. A subtle disquisitor upon art, a 
learned philologist, and who knew the 
poetry of the world by heart ; he was a 
man of more varied attainments than al- 
most any other man in the country, and 
the versatility of whose genius prevented 
his rising to fame in any one department. 

And fame was one thing of which he 
never had the mest remote dreams. To , 
be the talk of the world was something he 
would have avoided in every possible way. 
He never came before the public in any 
way, save in wieldinsr an arm in defense of 
State rights as an humble private. He 
was simply known as a highly learned, 
brilfiant and fascinating man. He treated 
all women alike — politely, deferentially, 
but somewhat coldly-^and never showed 
distinguishing attention to any one. 

If Irene Stuart had not given herself up 
so completelv to him he probably would 
have never thought any more of her than 
the rest at first, but he saw with his quick 
intuition that Bhe was no ordinary wo- 
man ; that she had a great deal of irresru- 
lar genius, and a nature which was a great 
and wonderful study. So he talked to her 
as he had never talked to a woman befo)^, 
talked to her till he struck upon new veins 
of tihought which had never opened to 
him before ; till he grew intensely inter- 
ested in his own speculations, and was as- 
tonished to see that she was as much in- 
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terested as himself: till he found a pleas- 
ure in talking which was as a sweet, be- 
wildering driBani — for he had never had 
such a listener before— till at last he grew 
strangely iuterested in this woman who 
was so different from any other woman he 
had ever met ; and ere he knew it there 
was a spell around him which he could 
not break. 

Irene Stuart gave herself up to the 
charm of his presence without one other 
thought or care than to enjoy as much of 
his society as was possible. She regarded 
every moment lost when she was not in 
his presence, and grew impatient of every 
interruption of their long and bewildered 
interviews. She grew to have no life, no 
being but his, and yet she lost no particle 
of her own individuality ; if she had, his 
interest in her would have ceased as sud- 
denly as it begun. 

When such a man as Herbert Castle 
loves it is different from the common love 
of common men, as rare old urns from a 
vintage of a thousand years ago is differ- 
ent from the products of last year's vines. 
And a strong, bewildering passion for 
Irene took possession of his heart with a 
hold which could not be loosed or weak- 
ened. The days sped by them like one 
bewildering dream, and the hours were 
all drowned in goblets of rosy love. So 
little the common places of life entered 
into this strange, absorbing passion, that 
no words of love ever passed between 
them, for they did not think it necessary, 
for each knew the other's heart as if they 
had read it from an open scroll, and eacn 
was content with the knowledge, and did 
not care to put it in common language. 
The bright dream had gone on for weeks, 
when one evening Irene's Uncle Frank 
spoke to her as she came out of her room, 
and she stopped half impjatiently, for she 
was going to set on the piazza with Her- 
bert, to enjoy an intellectual repast 

" Put on your hat and mantle, Irene, 
and go out with me this evening." 

"Oh, Uncle Frank, I have not time to- 
night ; excuse me, won't you ? " 

** Irene, there was never a moment be- 
fore when you could not spare a little 
time to your Uncle Frank." 

" Well, but it is different now." 

*' res, I know it is different now. Your 
life is no longer a life by itself; it flows 
like a river into the ocean of some other 
person — and I am sorry to see it, Irene, 
my darling niece." 

*' Why sorry, Uncle Frank ? pray tell." 

" Because I fear something may hap- 
pen from it which will bring you sorrow. 
It is a fearful thing to place all of one's 



life in another person's keeping : to have 
no other hope, or promise, or blessing. 
Think, Irene, of the possibilities of sor- 
row which be in such a love, and guard 
yourself a little more. Show some aim, 
or joy, or purpose, in life aside from this ; 
then if any stroke should fall upon this 
absorbing love, it would not be so terri- 
ble." 

'•What do you mean. Uncle Frank? 
What can possibly happen between Her- 
bert and I ? " 

'*That which happens to all— death 
may separate you." 

Irene put her hand to her head, with a 
grief pang, and shivered from head to foot 
as she murmured: ** Oh my God, Uncle 
Frank, I had never thought of that I " 

-'There are other things even worse, 
Irene. The obj ect of your love may prove 
unworthy. Is not this thought even more 
terrible than the first? " and Uncle Frank 
took her hand in his, and looked into her 
eyes. 

" No, Uncle Frank, for there is no pos- 
sibility of that. Oh, 1 never dread that." 

" Come out with me this evening, Irene. 
I wish very much to have you go/' 

" Where are you going, Uncle ? " 

" To see a girl about your age. Will 
you go?" 

" One of your numerous prot^g^es ? '* 

"Yes. A young girl, whom I discov- 
ered by accident, and one who interests 
me more than any one else ever did. It 
will sadden you, Irene, but you must go ; 
you know the ways of society toward a 
woman who has fallen, you know how 
she is scorned and persecuted even unto 
death ; while he, base, demon-hearted de- 
ceiver, is a pampered child of society. No 
frown ever meets him. The world takes 
him in its arms, and if it does not applaud 
it does not condemn. What do you think 
of this, Irene V " 

*' That it is the rankest and most wicked 
injustice that ever cried to heaven for ven- 
geance. That any one who would con- 
demn the victim and uphold the betrayer 
deserves the wrath of heaven in the most 
fearful degree." 

" Brave words, my darling ; you are 
one of the women worthy of the name. 
And what do you think a lady should do 
who had given her love to such a demon, 
and should afterward discover his vil- 
lainy ? " 

"That she should tear her own heart 
out and trample it with a malison upon 
the ground if she could get rid of it in no 
other way." 

" This is the place," and Uncle Frank 
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opened the door of a little cottage in the 
outskirts of town, and entered. 

Irene followed him into a little room, 
where, upon a low bed lay a yoiing girl, 
fair as a water lily, with eyes of maiden 
monument beauty. Nestled .close to her 
bosom was a little babe, but a few weeks 
old. An aged woman, with the piost 
heart-broken look ever seen upon a hu- 
man countenance, comple^d the picture. 
Irene felt a cold thrill creep over her as 
she approached the bed, and tooR the thin 
white hand in her own. A strange feel- 
ing of terror,' crept over her like a cold 
wave. She felt a presentiment of coming 
evil when her Uncle Frank asked the 
young girl, whom he called Eva May, to 
tell her story to Irene, who sat shuddering 
as in an ague. 

It was an old story which sad young 
hearts are telling all over the world — 
which angels are busy writing down in 
volumes. She told of days of ciareless 
girlhood ; though poor, she was as happy 
as a lark, of gentle nature and careful cul- 
ture in her humble home ; and of all the 
innocent pleasures of her early and care- 
less life. Then how a stranger came with 
burning words and subtle smiles andwon 
for himself a place in her heart. Of how 
gently he had wooed, and how fondly she 
had loved. Of how bewilderingly be had 
tempted, and how trustingly she had fallen 
into the snare. Then of desertion, and all 
the after misery which had worn her life 
away, and broken the heart of a doting 
mother. 

Irene wept burning tears from a heart 
overflowing with sympathy, and her uncle 
stole his arm gently around her waist, and 
took her hand in his, and said in a hosky 
voice, almost choked with emotion ; 

*' Tell us the name of your betrayer." 

As if every syllable had a thiill of heart- 
break in it, she murmured : 

" Herbert Castle I " 

With one shriek, which it seemed 
would sever the chords of her life asunder, 
Irene sank her head on her uncle's shoul- 
der, and threw her arms frantically around 
his neck. She did not faint; she lay per- 
fectly conscious, but motionless as mar- 
ble ; and when her uncle drew her close 
to his great, warm heart and imprinted 
passionate kisses on her lips, she lay cold 
m his embrace. He took ner home, and 
watched by her bed-side all that night. 
She did not speak or move, but lay with 
her eyes wide open and her hands pressed 
tightly against her heart. The next day, 
she rose up calm, but did not leave her 
room, and her uncle sat with her and spoke 
of his plans for the future ; of how he had 
longed and hoped for her happiness, and 



that he would take her to visit the Old 
World, land of poets and philosophers.' 

Irene listened to all this, and called him 
her great, beauteous, glorious, old uncle, 
but all in a mechanical manner, and with 
the very blood around her heart seeming 
to freeze all the time. 

She was benumbed and frozen by her 
great sorrow and seemed not to have a 
moiety of life left in her veins. She spent 
a week in this way, sendins: back no an- 
swer to the rejected and half-frantic mes- 
sages of Herbert Castle, and then she 
yielded to her uncle's solicitations, and 
dressed to go down to the parlor one eve- 
ning. They took their place by a bay- 
window which overlooked the colonade, 
and stood half-screened from observation. 
But Herbert Castle felt that she was in the 
room, and came towards her at once. 
Irene drew back as he approached, as if 
from a serpent, a shudder passing through 
her. 

'•Irene — ^Irene Stuart I what does this 
mean? " 

The tone was full of a reproachful ten- 
derness that went through her heart like 
an arrow. She drew herself up with a 
scorn that was perfectly regal, and, with 
a voice which was the essence of contempt- 
uous scorn, answered : 

** It means, sir, that I wish to have noth- 
ing more to do with so honorable a gen- ^ 
tleman as Mr. Herbert Castle. Never dare 
to speak to me again 1 Never look at me 
again! never speak to me again, sir I I 
regard, sir, from this moment, that I never 
met you— never heard your name. Don't 
attempt to answer me I Good night, sir." 

She turned from him with an air of im- 
perial disdain, and was about to leave the 
room, when Herbert grasped her gently 
by the arm, and gasped : 

*' For God*s sake, Irene, tell me what 
this means?" 

" Go ask the girl whose innocence you 
have betrayed; whose life you have 
blighted ; whose heart you have broken — 
what it means 1 " Ask Eva May, the vic- 
tim of your wiles, her helpless child and 
broken-hearted mother." 

" What infamous falsehood is this ? 
What infernal deception has some Qne been 
inventing?" 

" No one has invented this, sir," spoke 
up Uncle Frank. *' We have the story 
from the young girl herself, as pure ana 
truthful as ever was deceived." 

" Come with me to her. instantly 1 " 

And before either of them could say a 
word, he hurrried them from the room, 
and soon they entered the cottage door. 
Herbert advanced into the room, and the 
others followed him. The invalid gave no 
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sign of recognition towards Herbert, and, 
after a moment's pause, he asked her to 
look him full in the face and tell them if 
she had ever seen him before. She did so, 
and replied unhesitatingly that she never 
had. 

He turned proudly towards Irene and 
her uncle, and they both held out their 
hands toward him, and Irene's head sank 
upon his bosom. 

*' The infamous scoundrel has made use 



ofydurname, or perhaps owns one just 
like it, *' said Uncle Frank, comprehend- 
ing the whole thing. 
"Thank God, old friend, thank God I " 
When Irene and Herbert were once 
more alone, he whispered to her with a 
thrilling voice: 
" Irene, will you ever doubt me again ? " 
* "Never, Herbert, God helping me ! " 
" And are you mine own Irene ? " 
" All yours, Herbert, forever ! '* 
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^It rushes strong and swift and mighty ; 
^^ ebbino^ never, but rising higher with 

r added wealth and fame and power, 
and bold and rash must that one be who 
attempts to stem its resistless torrent. 
But many a bold and daring spirit has bat- 
tied^manfully against its turbulent waves, 
risen for a time to the surface ; floated on 
and on, calmly as the quietude of a sum- 
mer-eve— then suddenly been driven Into 
oblivion's dark waters, never to rise again ! 
But some there be, bold and manly spir- 
its, in this cold world of ours, who never 
can be kept beneath the surface by adverse 
winds or the rising of the World-Tide. 

Na^ns may arise, flash for a time 
acroSHf the political horizon, lighting up 
the dark scene with effulgent rays, then 
sink beneath the Tide— but remaining long 
enough to show us that those mighty 
spirits which have been driven down in 
the huge mass by the oppressor's tyranni- 
cal hand, will rise again ; — if not in the 
same form, methinks, they will assume 
different apparel; but the same principles 
will be resurrected, pure as angels' solici- 
tude 

Thus do I predict that those grand spir- 
its who raised and held the glorious Con- 
federacy for a few brief years above the 
Tide, will raise it again by the helping 
hand of the Almighty. It is true many 
faint hearts would tell us that it cannnot 
be, for many who assisted to hold the lit- 
tle barque above the waters of despotism, 
till honored graves in Dixie's sunny land, 
which, alas 1 it is painful to admit. But 
hope whispers in my ear, and vibrates as 



softly as aeolian harps of even, that such 
principles as State sovereignty, which has 
animated the heart and nerved the arm of 
such men as Brecken ridge, Lee, Jackson 
and all who fought for the same glorious 
principles, will never sink into oblivion, 
but will spring up in the hearts of Amer- 
ican patriots— and that the Tide will turn, 
and justice and right will again float upon 
the surface. 

Let us now turn to the family circle. 
The bankrupt merchant has been carried 
to his long home. " Dust to dust " had 
the minister said ; a prayer had been ut- 
tered, and the friends and relations had 
turned away from the mound, and clods 
rested upon the once noble, vigorous form 
forever. 

In the drawing-room of the princely 
mansion, which must ere many days be- 
come the property of others, were gath- 
ered the family of the deceased. Fair, 
stately women, handsome, manly-looking 
men, and bright, rosy, wonder-stricken 
children were there. 

The two elder daughters, in elaborate 
mourning, sat on a sofa, conversing in a 
low tone concerning the fashion of their 
mourning, with an occasional remark of 
chagrin and disappointment at the unex- 
pected embarrassment in their father's 
affairs. Their husbands stood near, also 
talking in low tones. Across the room, 
half within the bay window, sat the third 
daughter, the pride and beauty of the fam- 
iljr, to whom all looked to m*ake a splen- 
did alliance ; and with her patrician face 
and bearing, she would have graced 
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ducal coronet. Maud Mansfield was in- 
deed gloriously, regally beautiful — that 
intellectual beauty which warms up with 
its effulgent rays all that comes within the 
circle of its influence — that beauty which 
is inherited, and is a principle character- 
istic of the daughters of the Sunny 
South — a beauty of brain, that wreathes 
the face with such a glorious halo, that 
we feel while under the influence of its 
spell, that we are breathing the air laden 
with the bird-song and the brook-melody 
of the land we love. 

At a little distance was Clara ; but one 
looked in vain for the beauty that distin- 
guished her sisters. Beyond a good fig- 
ure, she was not noticeable, and one 
would have decided also, from a look at 
her plain, dark face, that she had not 
received the gift of amiability to atone for 
her unloveliness of feature. Between 
Maud and Clara were two handsome and 
interesting boys, Clarence and Willis 
Mansfield. One could sec at a glance that 
family pride was the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Mansfield family. Pride 
of birth, which no accident or caprice of 
Fortune could destroy — pride of posi- 
tion, pride of blood, pride of birth-place. 
By turns each of ihe older sisters had 
reigned queen of hearts and fashions in 
the beautiful city of Nashville, Tennessee, 
until now their mantles rested upon tJie 
beautiful Maud. 

They, marrying with families scarcely 
less honorable than their own, had noth- 
ing to fear from the discovery of their 
faflier's embarrassments ; but the rest of 
the family were totally unprovided for, 
except a small legacy bequeathed to Maud 
by her maternal grandmother. 

The. door opened, and a tall, erect, 
manly form entered — a fine looking man, 
past middle age, with hair and beard 
streaked with silver. This was Sidney 
Mansfield, an only and unmarried brother 
of the deceased, who was received with 
much deference, for he was a person of 
importance, being possessed of a magnifi- 
cent fortune, and also being a man of let- 
ters. Having spent the most of his life 
in travel, he had only recently returned to 
his native land, and then had been en- 
gaged in the fearful struggle to rescue his 
country from the iron heel of despotism. 
He was therefore almost a stranger to his 
brother's children. 

Immediately following him came a strik- 
ingly handsome and oistinguished-look- 
ing man, still young, but whose grand 
countenance and calm, reserved manners 
gave one the impression of a much more 
mature age. It was said that Colonel I 



Owen bad seen troubles and sorrows in 
early life ; that the World-Tide had well 
nigh swept him beneath the surface ; that 
the impressions and remembrances of 
which me ^wealth and honors that years 
hap heaped upon him had not power to 
efface. He had been highly regarded and 
esteemed by the late Mr. Mansfield, and 
had for many years been intimate with the 
family, and friendship for the dead as well 
as consideration for the living had induc€)d 
him to accept the harassing task of settling 
the affairs of his late friend. 

It was an informal business meeting to 
consult what was best to be done. Col. 
Owen had made a hasty note of the debts 
and liabilities ; but before proceeding to 
state the facts he thought necessary to 
mention, he looked around, and askad if 
all the family were present. The elder 
sisters exchanged significant glances, but 
did not reply. He still paused, and Maud 
Mansfield whispered to Willis, who left the 
room and shortly returned with a meek, 
pretty, fragile-looking woman, dressed in 
widow's weeds, with steps uncertain and 
feeble, as if from present or recent illness. 
As she entered, she raised her eyes, red 
and swollen with weeping, and gave a 
timid and deprecating glance around, that 
should, whatever her offenses, have soft- 
ened the hearts of those proud women, 
and [then sank into a chair. The elder 
ladies tossed their stately heads, but neither 
looked towards her nor otherwise noticed 
her. Clara, near whom she had chanced 
to sit, rose with unnecessary abruptness 
and took a seat with her sisters. Maud 
only seemed oblivious of her presence ; her 
beautiful head rested upon her hand, and 
she appeared absorbed in deep thought ; 
but it might be that she understood, even 
better than her sisters, the art of annihila- 
ting a person by ignoring their presence. 
The color came and went into the young 
widow's cheeks and the tears into her large 
blue eyes at Clara's rudeness. But how 
could she expect recognition or sympathy ? 
She, an interloper, a creature of mean and 
obscure origin, who by her arts had in- 
veighed the inifatuated man, their father, 
into marriage, and had been brought by 
him to his palatial home to be placed over 
his elegant and high-bred daughters ; and 
moreover, had resolved that she should be 
mistress of his home, and one morning he 
had informed them that if they coulanot 
treat his wife, their mother's seamstress, 
with tiie respect and consideration due, 
they might seek a home elsewhere. The 
elder daughters, already married and 
therefore independent of their father's will, 
never deigned to notice her, but she was 
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not therefore exempt from the quiet sneer 
and covert insult of which fine ladies can 
occasionally be guilty. 

And what favor could poor Mrs. Mans- 
field find with the others ? —with selfish, 
self-willed Clara— with Maud, high-spir- 
ited, haughty, beautiful Maud, who had 
never associated with any save the high- 
bred and exclusive of her own social cir- 
cle — or with the boys who at the same 
time liked and disobeyed and tyrannized 
over her. 

Remembering what they all were, the 
bitter past — bitter, even when protected 
by the powerful will and Influence of one 
who was now removed— could she— ought 
she, to expect an encouraging glance, as 
with a thought of her helpless babe, her 
delicate health, her destitute condition, 
she looked earnestly, supplicatingly into 
each face? 

Her heart sank like lead in her bosom, 
and a sigh of despair broke from her, for 
she saw only the cold, averted faces of the 
elder ladies, the scornful one of Clara and 
tlie quiet, indifierent one of Maud, still 
pale from recent illness, when it was said 
the young step-mother devoted herself to 
her, night and day, when no other nurse 
who was willing to brave the malignant 
disease could be found. But what ofthis ? 
Was she not better fitted for menial du- 
ties than for the position to which she had 
been raised ? What matter if her life be 
sacrificed to save the peerless Maud ? Her 
place in the world, how easily filled I How 
difficult, Maud's! 

Under these circumstances, who could 
expect a belle and a beauty to be grateftd, 
if at all, longer than the occasion for her 
services existed, even though her own sis- 
ters kept safely away, contenting them- 
selves with sending rare delicacies to the 
sick room, which she could not eat, and 
inquiries which she could not answer ? 

in the mean time. Col. Owen had spo- 
ken a few words and concluded. It was as 
they had anticipnted. There was nothing 
Jeft of the merchant's reputed princely 
wealth. It had gone beneath the World- 
Tide. 

There was a pause. The elder daugh- 
ters waited, hoping their wealthy, childless 
uncle wonld make some generous provis- 
ion for his unprovided-for nephews and 
nieces. But he kept in rigid silence, until 
it was evident that h6 considered himself, 
and wished to be considered by them as a 
disinterested spectator, determined to 
make no suggestions, ofier no advice, 
although frequently appealed to, lest he 
should be wrongly construed. It was de- 
cided that Mrs. Elmore should take Willis 



as an inmate of her family. Her sister 
Helen was to take Clarence. Evidently, 
neither wanted Clara; both claimed Maud. 
Mr. Mansfield's lip curled with scorn as 
he listened to the reasons each gave why 
she had the best claim to the regal Maud. 
The expression of his face as he looked at 
the plainness of the one and the beauty of 
the other, said that he divined the reason 
of their choice. Mr. Man sfield was a cold , 
eccentric, keen-judging man. Beauty 
would evidently fina no favor with him. 
To the surprise of all, he now reniaiked 
that he intended to invite one of his nieces 
to preside over hi% establishment. In the 
course of the day, he would proffer his 
request to that effect to the one he had se- 
lected, which he hoped would not be re- 
fnsed. He glanced smilingly at Clara. A 
blush of exultation made Ciara look, for a 
moment, almost pretty:— for to preside 
over Mr. Mansfield's elegant mansion was 
significant of much more in the future, for 
he had no heir to his immense wealth. 

"There is nothing more, then?" said 
Mr. Elmore. 

The eye of Col. Owen rested for a mo- 
ment upon the young widow. Mr. Elmore 
followed his glance, paused, looked at his 
wife, and said : 

" Mrs. Mansfield will, of course, return 
to her friends.'* 

Now this might seem something of a 
mockery, as it was well known to all pres- 
ent that she was an orphan, who had been 
from infancy dependent on the late Mr. 
Mansfield for home and comforts ; but it 
sounded well, and Mr. Elmore had a re- 
gard for appearances. He was one of those 
fiery patriots, who, during the late strug- 
gle, was eloquent in soliciting others to 
raise an arm for State rights and freedom, 
but never put forth himself a helping 
hand — scarce even fed a hungry soldier. 
The poor young widow had hoped noth- 
ing, expected nothing, from the cold, un- 
feeling hearts there ; but with these words 
a realizing sense of her utter helplessness 
came over her, and she sobbed aloud. 

'"'Pon honor, don't see what she can 
expect," Mr. Elmore muttered to his wife, 
as ne stroked his mustache. 

Mrs. Elmore looked annoyed at her agi- 
tation ; Clara contemptuous ; Mr. Mans- 
field's sphinx-like face unreadable to any ; 
Col. Owen's grave, calm glance went over 
the assembled company. Maud had sat 
silently observing all with an indifferent 
look, but taking no part. She now said 
quietly, slowly, although a deeper color 
stole into her cheeks, *' Clara is provided 
for with Uncle Mansfield; Willis with you. 
Sister Elmore ; Clarence with Helen, for 
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which I am glad, although it is hard to 
part with my darling little brother," and 
her hand passed caressingly over Willis' 
curly heaa. She eontinuea: "My own 
place will be with my father's widow and 
my helpless little brother. The income 
coming from the small fortune left me 
will, I hope, with economy, suffice us." 

It was as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
among them, so strange, so unexpected 
were her words. " Eureka ! " cried Col. 
Owen to himself, " then it is possible for a 
belle to have a heart and a soul." And he 
looked curiously at this phenomenon as if 
seen now for the first time, although he 
had, in one sense, known her for years. 

She sat still, her dark eyes raised fear- 
lessly j^et expectantly for the storm she 
knew must come, the flush of excitement 
still on the rounded cheek, her mourning 
rones but brightening her brilliant beauty, 
and for the first time Col. Owen acknowl- 
edged her marvelously beautiful. If Maud 
expected a storm, she was not disap- 
pointed. Words of incredulity, entreaty, 
remonstrance, anger, followed, but she 
did not waver. To one and all she simply 
said: " It is my duty, I promised my dy- 
ing father; moreover, §he saved my lile, 
and I will not forsake her. 

Mrs. Mansfield did not comprehend at 
firpt, but now she said in grateful tones, 
**No, Miss Maud, you are too good; it is 
too great a sacrifice. You must not — ^your 
father would not wish." But at the word 
which reminded her of all she had lost her 
sobs broke forth again. Maud took her 
hand gently, bent and whispered a few 
words in her ear, and Mrs. Mansfield with- 
drew, for Maud knew that many an un- 
kind wt)rd would be spoken that would 
wound her sensitive heart. 

Maud Mansfield knew what she was do- 
ing. She had prayerfully weighed the 
matter well. She knew she would have 
to stem heavy breakers in the world-tide 
of ambition and prosperity, and that in 
the struggle she would be drifted far out 
into the waters of oblivion and neglect. 
But there was a harder trial than even 
this for her proud, sensitive heart to en- 
dure. She had given — though she would 
not acknowledge it even to herself— all 
the wealth of her best affections, unsought, 
to one who would not prize the gift, 
though he knew it not, nor for worlds 
would she have him know. And it gave 
her a pang, as of death itself, to know 
that in future they would never meet, 
though a few brief words, a courteous 
bow, a formal taking of the hand, was all 
he had ever given her ; but henceforth 
their worlds were different ; he, honored, 



sought of all the world, rising higher and 
higher on the surface in the ebb and flow 
of the^tide; she, a star just disappearing 
forever from the firmament of fashion. 
Buc perhaps it was best, and with a secret 
sigh she looked up to meet the searching 
gaze of the object of her thoughts — CoL 
Owen. 

Mr. Mansfield rose to depart. He came 
to Clara and said : "It is then left for you 
to decide. Will you come and live with 
an old man who will do all in his power to ^ 
make you happy?" Words were not 
needed to express her glad assent. " To- 
morrow, then," he adcted, " the carriage 
will come for you, if you can be ready. 
After that you will always have one at 
your disposal." 

Clara gave an exultant look at the un- 
conscious Maud. Truth to say, kind and 
sisterly as Maud had ever been, she was 
both envious and jealous of her. 

As Mr. Mansfield passed Maud, he said: 
** Do you know that you are doing a very 
foolish thing, of which you are sure to 
repent?" 

"I could not do otherwise," she an- 
swered calmly. 

There was a marked respect and tender- 
ness in Col. Owen's manner, as he tobk , 
her hand and bade her good-bye. 



A few weeks after this we find Mrs. 
Mansfield, the baby, Maud, and the house- 
keeper, who had insisted upon accom- 
panying them, nicely settled in a small 
but pretty cottage upon the banks of a 
beautiful, quiet-tiowing river. 

March and April passed slowly, and 
somewhat wearily, to the inmates of this 
little home. Mrs. Mansfield was recover- 
ing her strength, though, and baby had 
become a miracle of health and beauty, at 
least so both his mother and sister thought. 
If the latter tired of the monotony of her 
present life, if the contrast with the" 
brilliant, happy past ever gave her keen 
pain and regret, if she had ever yearned 
for news from her family, who had to all 
appearance forgotten her, if she was ever 
sad from any other cause, Mrs. Mansfied 
never knew it. Ever kind, self-forgetful, 
cheerful, often gay, always busy, she 
seemed little like the proud, beautiful girl 
of the past, and Mrs. Mansfield almost 
regrarded her with feelings of adoration. 

Warm weather now came, and Maud- 
busied herself in theu: little garden. " She 
would make It a second i^den, tho\jgh on 
a small scale," she laughingly said. She 
always had been fond of flowers, though 
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had never cultivated them, and her' new 
employment gave her great delight. She 
Bucceeded admirably. Even the feeblest 
slips grew under her care. 

One pleasant June morning found Maud 
as usual in the garden. She looked bloom- 
ing and happy. So busy and engrossed 
had she been of late, that she had given no 
time to indulge in sad thoughts. She tied 
up here and there a straggling vine, 
trimmed some plants, uprooted some in- 
truding weeds, visited her strawberry bed, 
then, with a basket of cut flowers, re- 
turned to the house. As she passed the 
sitting-room window, which was shaded 
by vines, she saw, without observing par- 
ticularly, some one sitting where she nad 
left Mrs. Mansfield and the baby. 

"Open vour mouth," she said gayly, 
reaching the crimson fruit through the 
vines. " Does anybody's garden raise 
more delicious fruit than mine? Come, 
confess I am a born agriculturist." 

The hand was taken in a friendly grasp. 

"I am afraid. Miss Mansfield, to appro- 
priate what I am sure was not intended 
|br me," said a mellow, manly voice, 
which sent the blood bounding through 
her veins, though she could not see the 
speaker. He could see better the beauti- 
ful face through the frame-work of green ; 
and though neither a vain nor a very ob- 
servant man in these matters, he did won- 
der at the tremor of the little hand, and 
questioned whether he had anything to do 
with the brilliant color that had so sud- 
denly died her cheeks. 

Maud recovered her self-possession by 
the time she entered the room. She 
greeted him cordially. " He was such a 
stranger," she said. 

** She would not have been able to say 
that with so much truth," he replied, 
"but that he had been absent some weeks 
on a professional tour." 

Maud was yearning for news from 
home. Though in their anger they had 
disowned her, her affections for, and inter- 
est in them, had not decreasejL He had 
seen them all that morning, and could tell 
her all she wished to know. She did not 
question, but; he saw the eager, wistful 
expression of the face, and was led by it 
to remember everything that a man could 
be expi^cted to remember, and by effort 
something more. The unshed tears in the 
dark eyes'as he repeated some childish re- 
mark of her little brother, moved him 
deeply. 

*' None of them knew of my coming," 
he said, " I did not know it myself, else 
they would have sent some message, some 
token of their remembrance." 



Maud turned away. She felt they were 
words meant for her comfort, but she 
could not appreciate them.. He saw the 
more merit, and divined the cause, and a 
feeling of indignation against her heartless 
family rose in nis breast. Mrs. MansSeld 
had been absent from the room during 
this conversation, but she now rettimed, 
and the subject was not renewed. 

The gentleman visitor developed for the 
first time in his life a talent for gossip ; 
related various items concerning those 
they had once known. Maud had n^ver 
known him in such a mood. Always gay, 
witty, good humored, satirical, and she 
knew he had gone out of his usual course 
to please them, thinking they were anx- 
ious to know something of the great 
world they had just left ; but they grew 
very merry withal, and it was diflicult to 
tell whose was the deepest dimples, 
Maud's or baby's, who laughed and crow- 
ed with all his might. Maud took it for 
granted that their visitor would dine with 
them, and now quietly, with her little ser- 
vant's assistance, prepared dinner. She 
never thought of banishing him to the 
parlor, though obliged to ask him to move, 
so she could get to the closet, for their 
sitting-room was also their dining-room. 
And somehow the place, the room, all 
suited him. He had cast aside his usual 
reserve, and talked freely and easily with 
Mrs. Mansfield and Maud, and actually 
tried, with /Mrs. Mansfield's assistance, to 
get baby to set on his lap, and made an 
effort to talk a baby language to please the 
little cherub, at the same time losing none 
of Maud's graceful, quiet movements as 
she fiitted back and forth, from closet to 
table, from table to kitchen. He saw with 
satisfaction that she felt no embarrassment 
or liumiliation in being seen engaged in 
menial duties. The food was simple, and 
there was no great variety, but it was well 
cooked and well served, and it had been 
long since the guest had enjoyed such a 
delicious meal. No apologies were made 
for the simple fare and he felt that none 
were needed. 

Nearly the whole way honfe that even- 
ing the wise and learned Col. Owen won- 
dered upon one trivial circumstance. Why 
did Maud color so deeply upon meeting 
him? She was too self-possessed, too 
much accustomed to society, to blush from 
faiLsae honte, Why blush at meeting 
him? He was indiflerent to the blushes 
while he observed them. Why then did 
that one single blush of Maud's so impress 
him? He must go again before long. 
They were Mr. Mansned's widow and 
daughter, and it was a duty he owed to 
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them, neglected ts they were by their 
family. 

Besides, had he not resolved to read 
this phenomenon —a young girl who had 
renounced pleasure, position and luxury 
to share her income with this woman and 
child? And would she blush when she 
saw him again? He would go and see. 

It was a month before he went to the 
cottage again, and then early in the even- 
ing he suddenly appeared before Maud, 
who was watering the flowers in the gar- 
den. Again that beautiful, vivid blush. 
Is it possible that common thing, a wo- 
man's blush, had anything to do with the 
longing pressure he gave her hand, which 
certainly did not tend to lessen the crim- 
son of her cheeks. Mrs. Mansfield was 
engaged with the baby, who was not very 
well that evening and they sat together 
in the twilight. Here was the opportuni ty 
he wished for to learn more of this phe- 
nomenon, and he improved it. He was an 
excellent reader of human nature. Much 
he found in this brilliant woman to ad- 
mire, much that he little deemed could be 
found in woman. A mind well stored 
with lofty knowledge, yet, withal, he 
discerned faults : but he was a rash man 
to come within Maud's influence unless he 
was willing to love her faults and all. He 
-came after this, and always saw that vivid 
blush. It gave him strange pleasure, and 
he did not ask himself why. 

" This view always reminds me of that 
from the library of my country house," 
ihe casually remarked to Mrs. Mansfield, 
;as he sat at the window of the sitting- 
room. 

*' You do not reside there much ? " ques- 
tioned Mrs. Mansfled. 

"No, it is too large and lonely for an old 
bachelor like me. Sometime, when I 
marry, I will reside there half my time." 

** Then you do sometimes think of mar- 
rying?' said Mrs. Mansfield. 

** Sometimes I my dear Mrs. Mansfield. 
Pray don't use so indefinite a term. Less 
than SIX months, I hope, will find me a 
Benedict." 

Maud had entered the room in time to 
hear the last words. She turned deadly 
pale. Talking gayly still, he turned to 
her. The words were arrested on his lips. 
Wliat was the matter ? Was she ill ? He 
studied a moment, and then he trembled 
with strange happiness, and a proud, ten- 
der light shone m his fine expressive eyes. 

" Miss Maud, we are keeping this boy 
awake. The moon is just rising, let us 
walk to the river." 

Maud knew not how to decline, and was 
soon walking beside him. In spite of her 



effbriis, her manner was constrained. She , 
tried in vain to think of something to say. . 
The evening was cool, thB moon was 
bright; all this he knew without her 
aflirming it, as she walked so with this in- 
tolerable pain at her heart, which he, 
beside her, had caused, and from whom it 
must be concealed. .They stood silently 
looking at the waters where the moon was 
reflected. Clouds suddenly obscured the 
moon, and a cool breeze sprang up. Maud 
shivered. 

'* Are you cold?" he said, looking 
down at her with his grave, sweet smile, 
and he carefully folded her shawl more 
closely about her. '* It grows chilly — ^let 
us go home." 

*'HomeI" he repeated, thoughtfully. 
'* I use the word freely enough, yet 1 have 
none. Maud." — and he turned quietly to 
her—" I want a home, and a wife. Will 
you make the one in bein^ the other ^ I 
have a tine country seat waiting to receive 
a bride. There is room for baby and its 
mother, and others dear to you. Maud, 
will you not say ' our home ? ' I love you 
as scarce ever man loved woman. My dar- 
ling, come, warm up my whole being 
with your sunshine, my peerless one!*" 

She murmured something unintelligi- 
ble, but he understood, and falded this 
proud, regal woman to his heart, and felt 
that with her gentle words and genial 
smiles, he could now stem the current of 
the world-tide with a nerved arm and a 
brave heart. 

Happiness and fortune smiled upon 
Maud almost at the same time. A few 
weeks previous to her marriage with Col. 
Owen, her uncle died. He bequeathed five 
thousand to Clara, the same amount to 
the little boys and baby, and the remain- 
der, the bulk of his property, to his be- 
loved niece, Maud, whom he found to be 
the noble woman whose philanthropy 
had rendered her name immortal in the 
hearts of Confederate soldiers. 

It is well to add that as the world-tide 
bore Maud to its surface, it plunged, her 
proud sistets, who should have been her 
friends, deep beneath the angry billows of 
adversity. 

A change in financial affairs often, in a 
day, will make the princely merchant a 
bankrupt. But it was not this that beg- 
gared the husbands of Maud's haughty 
sisters. Their feelings were with the 
South, but being like many others of the 
South's renegade sons not willing to sacri- 
fice property, and life too, if need be, for 
principle ; endeavoring to keep in safe 
waters by sailing in the bark of policy^ 
they lost all. 
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When the Federals first possessed them- 
selves of the beautiful city of Nashville, 
they endeavored to sail on a popular bil- 
low by wearing the name of Union men, 
and thus practiced their deception success- 
fully for a time; but murder will out, and 
when the tide turned, their good Union 
friends rewarded their man]^ noble, charit- 
able acts by coolly confiscating all of their 
worldly goods to themselves. 

And Clara, what of her ? Why, she was 
one of those numerous young Southern 
ladies who became so suddenly converted 
in the cause of the Union that they united 
themselves to the first Yankee shoulder- 
strap gent who offered to share his blue 
with them. But Clara was unfortunate, 
for, ere her honeymoon was passed, her 
darling captain's Northern wife became 
uneasy at lus long silence, and took it into 



her shallow little head to visit Nashville 
and surprise her liege lord with her pres- 
ence, which of course opened Clara's eyes 
sufficiently to see that all was not gold 
that was covered with blue doth and brass 
buttons I But Maud and her noble hus- 
band are endeavoring by their kindness 
in taking the erring sister home, to teach 
her that nappiness is only found in a strict 
adherence t(\principle, and not policy and 
deception. 

And may many who are now bowing at 
the shrine of policy learn, ere they are 
swept beiieath the billows of the World- 
Tide, that the only avenue through which 
they can obtain happiness, 8(.>clany, relig- 
iously, or politically, is by boldly contend- 
ing—even at the mouth of the cannon— for 
principle ! 
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